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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1926 


I.—A Defense of the Nine-Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters 


SELATIE EDGAR STOUT 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Keil in his editio maior of Pliny’s Letters (1870) relied with 
most confidence on the readings of the nine-book family of 
manuscripts (M and V). He thought the ten-book family 
(manuscripts B and F) interpolated; in illis continuo studio 
vetus scriptura immutata (Praefatio, p. xxviii). The eight- 
book family (D) he used chiefly as a check on the other two, 
without much reliance on its unsupported testimony. 

In 1886 August Otto ! attacked Keil’s estimate of the manu- 
scripts. “Dem gegeniiber behaupte ich, das gerade der 
Mediceus [M] durchweg interpolirt ist ... von einem 
gelehrtem Manne, einem Grammatiker, der mit Absicht und 
planmissig die Diktion seines Autors anderte und glattete und 
mit besonderer Vorliebe synonyme Worter mit einander 
vertauschte (p. 289).” Miiller (1903), Kukula (1908, ed. 1, 
1912), and Merrill (1922) have published critical editions of the 
Letters since the publication of Otto’s article. They have all 
in gradually increasing degree accepted his conclusions as to 
the relative trustworthiness of the manuscripts, but they have 
nowhere offered any proof for this evaluation, so fundamental 
in justifying the change of more than three hundred readings 
of Keil in the texts which they offer in their editions. They 
have been content merely to refer to Otto’s article in support 
of this fundamental assumption. 

1 Hermes, xx1 (1886), 287-306. 
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Since these editors have accepted the case against MV (and 
I) as proven by Otto and have presented no evidence in 
support of it, I am compelled at this late date, so long after the 
publication of Otto’s article, to devote my attention chiefly 
to it in defending the MVD tradition and its important and 
excellent family MV. His article seems to me unsound in 
method, injudicial in attitude, and mistaken in results. I can 
account for the acceptance of his conclusions by these excellent 
scholars only on the assumption that they have been misled by 
the plausible character of his general statements and have not 
taken the pains to examine in the context the imposing array 
of proof texts which he offers, to see whether the texts one by 
one support his contention. 

Otto’s charges are definite: M (by which he means an 
ancestor of the MV family, and his followers so accept him) 
has been interpolated throughout by a learned man, a gram- 
marian, who with definite purpose and plan‘changed and 
smoothed the text of his author, and had an especial fondness 
for interchanging synonyms. We are therefore entitled to ask 
of every example with which he supports his contention “Is 
this the kind of alteration that we should expect to be made by 
a learned grammarian who, with the correct text before him, 
had set about revising the text of the Letters?” When this 
test is applied to his examples one by one, we soon find that the 
relation between the proposition and the proof texts was in 
large part lost sight of when the latter were gathered. 

In one respect Otto’s method of approach to this problem is 
certainly correct: he seeks to prove his case by examples in 
which all agree that the reading of MV is incorrect. So long 
as a reading is in dispute among editors and critics, it is not 
available as a proof of corruption in any family. 

He cites 101 misreadings of M, and adds (p. 291): “Ich 
denke, die angefiihrten Stellen werden in ihrer erdriickenden 
Zahl hinreichend erkennen lassen, dass die Vorlage, aus welcher 
M stammt, von einem lateinkundigen Manne durchgearbeitet 
war, der was ihm etwa ungewohnlich oder nicht recht verstiind- 
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lich erschien ohne weiteres anderte.”’ A shift is noticeable in 
Otto’s position here. In the statement made before giving his 
list of proof texts, his reviser was said to have made his changes 
to smooth the diction of his author and with a special incli- 
nation to interchange synonyms; at the close of his list, he 
says that the reviser changed whatever seemed to him unusual 
or not quite clear. These are very different explanations of 
the principle assumed to underlie these variants. We need 
not insist however that Otto be consistent here, for the 
examples which he cites do not offer valid ground for either 
theory as to what his imaginary reviser was trying to do. 
Many of his list of false readings of M make no sense -at all; 
most of the others give a sense so much inferior to the correct 
reading that they cannot be assumed to have been deliberately 
substituted for the correct reading by ‘einem lateinkundigen 
Manne.’ They must clearly be accounted for on a different 
theory. 

In 95 of the 101 incorrect readings of M on which Otto bases 
his charge of revision, D has preserved or supports the correct 
reading. This is a good record for D, which has been too 
little esteemed by all editors. Three others occur in lacunae 
of D. The three passages in which MV and D agree in the 
erroneous reading are possidet for prospicit (II, 17, 12), palam 
for palma (III, 14, 7), emancipatum for mancipatum (IV, 2, 2). 
I have discussed these errors in T. A. P. A. tv (1924), 67-69. 
It is sufficient to say here that the second is a simple slip of a 
scribe, and that the other two are characteristic scribal 
emendations as opposed to editorial revisions. Since the 
charge that a common ancestor of MVD was revised by a 
learned grammarian cannot be sustained on the evidence of 
these three passages, unless more evidence is forthcoming, the 
eight-book manuscripts are free from the charge of this 
editorial revision. While supported by more numerous ci- 
tations of error, the case against MV is hardly stronger than 
that against MVD... 

Of the remaining 98 passages cited, 54 occur in books I-IV, in 
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which M can be checked by its sister manuscript V. In 7 of 
these, V has the correct reading, showing that the error or 
emendation, if any one seriously thinks of calling them 
emendations, is chargeable only to the individual scribe of M. 
I, 5, 1 non] enim M. Both non and enim were represented 
by the letter n in manuscripts and are often confused? I,8, 14 
casu] causa M. I, 9, 8M incorrectly adds melius est. This 
error is discussed later (p. 30). II, 7, 5 acwent] ac uenit M. 
II, 18, 3 A later hand in M incorrectly adds te after de. ITI, 
9, 33 et Libo] etlibroM. IV,4,2huncrogo] hunc ergo? M. 
Otto, with some hesitation, suggests (p. 305, n. 1) that the 
time of the revision may have been about that of Apollinaris 
Sidonius, the latter half of the fifth century, yet he gravely 
cites in proof of the revision these scribal errors of the ninth 
century scribe of M. Throughout his article he has ignored V, 
the sister of M and an excellent manuscript, a course that 
might have been expected to lead him astray. 

Thirteen of the misreadings of M which give an unintelligible 
or preposterous text I list here without detailed comment. 
In these citations the incorrect reading of MV is in italics; the 
correct reading to be substituted is given in parentheses after 
the citation: 

I, 2, 1 nihil umquam peraeque eodem /bro scripsisse videor 
(S7dq) 

I, 2, 5 confitebor et ipsum me et contubernales ab editione non 
abhorrere si modo non‘ fortasse errori nostro album 
calculum adieceris (tu) 


2 Since M was written not earlier than the ninth century, we may assume the 
probability of such signs, abbreviations, and contractions in its parent and 
ancestors as were in use before that century. 

* The c of hunc was used twice, the second time as e. That c and e were 
enough alike in the minuscule MS. from which M and V were copied to be 
confused in the hasty glance at his MS. by a scribe is shown by the following 
errors in these MSS.: II, 17,18 hac] hae M. III, 11, 5 cum admiratione] 
This would be written cadmiratione, with a bar above the c. It is given in M 
and V as eadem ratione. It must have stood so in their parent MS. This is 
one of many indications that the parent of M and V was a minuscule MS. 
V, 5, 5 eumque] cumque M. 

¢ Unintelligible unless we assume that this learned reviser did not know that 
the albus calculus represented a favorable vote. It is of course a mere scribal 
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II, 1, 10 si tamen fas est aut fieret aut omnino mortem vocare, 
... (flere) 

II, 17, 11 unctaria immo hypocauston (unctorium) 

V, 6, 11 prata frigida et gemmea trifolium aliasque herbas 
teneras semper et molles . . . alunt (florida) 

V, 8, 12 Tu tamen immo nunc cogitaque potissimum quo 
tempore aggrediar (iam nunc cogita quae potissimum 
tempora aggrediar) 

V, 17, 2 Scripta leges erant (elegis erat) 

V, 19, 6 cottdianos dies (continuos) 

V, 20, 1 Fieret inbythent (Iterum Bithyni) 

V, 20, 5 Nam eloquentia vix uni aut alter notam immo notam, si 
M. Antonio credimus, nemini . . . contingit. (alteri 
immo, si) 

VII, 4, 6 Rursus de Cicerone daret palmam (ausus de Cicerone 
dare est palmam). All MSS. have the rejected reading 
daret. 

VII, 18, 4 tgnoro Romae (ignoro me) 

In the following 28 uncorrected scribal errors, the correct 
reading is given before the bracket. The reading quoted from 
MV replaces the italicised words in those manuscripts. 

II, 2, inser. Paulino] Paulino Nepoti MV The second 
epistle is brief. The scribe of an ancestor of MV has by error 
caught the second name in this address from the third Letter a 
little lower on the page. By a similar error some scribe 
repeated Spurinnae from the inscription of V, 17 when writing 
the inscription of V, 18. It seems incredible that such simple 
slips of a scribe have been thought to support the charges of 
editorial revision in any family of manuscripts. 

II, 6, 2 opima] optima MV_ The confusion of these words 
is so common as to win them a place in Lindsay’s Ivst of 
Similar Words Commonly Confused 1n Manuscripts.» The 


error. JV and N with a bar above it, the sign for NON, were confused by a 
scribe. The bar of T should be assumed to have projected over the top of the 
first stroke of V. 

6’ W. M. Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation (London, 
1896), p. 76. 
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change is more frequently from opima to optima, as here, 
because optima is the more common word. 

II, 11,8 MV insert Cerzalzs, which gives a sense inconsistent 
with the context. It was brought into the tradition by the 
error of some scribe who caught the name from its occurrence 
two lines below. 

II, 13, 8 eligeret] liceret MV Gand C were easily confused 
in capitals. When the scribe caught the clear and common 
word liceret, the initial letter E, which differed very little in 
form from L in some types of rustic capitals, was easily lost in 
his continuous or practically continuous text. 

II, 14, 10 Narrabat ille ‘adsectabar’] adfectabat MV The 
confusion of s and f shows that the scribe who made it was 
working from a minuscule manuscript.£ The ending -bat may 
easily be an unconscious assimilation to the ending of narrabat, 
which had just been written. The nominative zle immediately 
preceding and seeming to call for a verb in the third person 
singular made this assimilation of ending easier. If it is not 
an unconscious error, it is the sort of context that readily 
invites scribal emendation. 

II, 17, 19 aere pigro] aegre pigro MV _ Here -gr- in the 
second word has induced the g before the r in the first. 

II, 17, 28 copias]_ optimas MV_ While a confusion of these 
two words is not beyond probability, it seems more likely that 
a scribe of some ancestor of M and V got it by error from 
optimas in the preceding line. If it is a confusion, the pre- 
ceding squillas optimas so recently written prepared the way 
for it. The conscious substitution of optimas for copias here 
by a ‘learned man, a grammarian,’ as an improvement of the 
text is unthinkable. 

II, 19, 5 oratio . . . pugnax et contentiosa est] et quasi 
contentiosa MV Mueller and Kukula retain quasi; Keil, 
Otto, and Merrill omit it. Mueller supports his reading by a 
parallel from VII, 9, 7 pugnacem hunc et quasi bellatorium 


¢ This is one of several indications of a minuscule MS. in the ancestry of the 
parent of MV. Thereis no doubt that the parent of MV was itself in minuscules. 
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stilum. Carlsson’ adds III, 1, 2 confusa adhuc quaedam et 
quasi turbata, and ITI, 18, 10 quae hilarius et quasi exultantius 
scripsi, and favors retaining quasi. I am inclined to think 
however that we should follow BFD here. 

III, 1, 3 st non] sint MV WN with a bar above it was a 
common abbreviation for non; -nt at the end of a word was 
often written by extending the last limb of capital N slightly 
higher than the first two strokes of the letter and placing a bar 
across the top of this stroke to make 7. This ligature is 
common in inscriptions, and is very frequent in this capital 
form in early minuscule script. Sz non and sint written thus 
were easily confused. Few scholars would after reflection 
propose or accept this simple and easy confusion as part of a 
proof of such editorial revision as Otto and his followers charge 
against the MV family. 

III, 1, 7 mira illis] mirabilis MV Otto shows how easily 
made are such confusions as we are pointing out by erroneously 
reporting here (p. 290) that M has miserabilis for misera illis. 
The fact that mirabilis fits so neatly with the sense of the 
context both made the original mistake easier and protected 
the incorrect reading from change later. 

III, 5, 20 cum] quamvis MV The sign for cum, cu, 
written with a bar above the u, was confused with the con- 
traction for guamris, qu, written with a bar above it. 

III, 10, 6 scalptorem] sculptorem Doux, scriptorem MV 
The nearest common ancestor of Doux had sculptorem, as the 
complete agreement of these eight-book manuscripts shows. 
This arose from the confusion of open a with u. This shows 
that scalptorem is the correct reading, since it is supported by 
the evidence of both the ten-book manuscripts and one branch 
of the MVD tradition. Compare insculpta for inscalpta in the 
Aldine edition, VIII, 6, 14. Scriptorem can hardly have 
seemed an improvement of the text to a man who knew Latin 
and had scalptorem before him. It is therefore an error rather 
than an emendation. The tendency to confuse long words 

*Gunnar Carlsson, Zur Terthritik der Pliniusbriefe (Lund, 1922), p. 64. 
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ending (and in this case beginning also) with the same group 
of letters, discussed in n. 8 below, was at work here also. 

III, 11,4 eximiam] nimiam MV This is clearly impossible 
as a deliberate change in this context by ‘einem lateinkundigen 
Manne.’ It arose through confusion. While EXT in rustic 
capitals is not enough like N to lead to frequent confusion, in 
several manuscripts in this script the crossbars of E are mere 
dots, so that E is often confused with J, and the stroke of X 
that descends from right to left is a hairline that might escape 
the eye when bolder strokes gave a near approach to a letter 
form, so that such a confusion as is necessary to be assumed 
here is not improbable. Cf. also n. 8. 

III, 18, 8 severissima] verissima MV _ The loss of the 
initial syllable se- by a copyist is not at all remarkable, 
especially when such a common word as verissima results. 
There are abundant parallels in all the manuscripts. In order 
not to pile up against MV this evidence of revision, so con- 
clusive to Otto, I will illustrate briefly from manuscripts of the 
ten-book family. I, 24, 8 secessibus] cessibus BFM; II, 14, 
10 insolitum] solitum BF; II, 19, 8 inesse] esse BF; III, 9, 
34 absolveretur] solveretur F (in lacuna of B); IV, 14, 9 
idyllia] dullia BF. 

III, 20, 3 non tacendi] nec tacendi V, nec non tacendi M 
The sign for nec, which seems to have stood in the parent of M 
and V, was but little different from that for non. 

IV, 24, 5 obfuerunt] defuerunt MV Defuerunt has no 
meaning that would lead a man who knew Latin to substitute 
it here for obfwerunt, which is required for antithesis to 
profuerunt and prosunt standing before and after it in this 
brief sentence. It can only be due to a confusion of similar 
long words. With this confusion at the beginning of words ® 


§ Such confusions are more common when they affect the interior letters of 
words, for sharper attention is usually given to the beginning and ending of long 
words than to the middle portion. But words ending in the same considerable 
group of letters are often confused. This group is recognized at a glance and 
the initial letters are supplied without sufficient scrutiny. The more common of 
the similar words is the more likely to suggest itself to the copyist, unless 
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may be compared the following two similar errors which Otto 
cites as evidence of the work of a reviser: V, 6, 8 percoquunt] 
decoquunt M. IX, 23,2 Maxime optaveram] captaveram M. 
The final e of mazime assisted in this confusion. Cf. n. 3. 
IV, 25, 5 iners et tamen] iners et tam o, interse tam MV, 
iners sed tamen BF Keil, Mueller, and Kukula print zners et 
tamen. Merrill, more determined than the others to find his 
text in BF, prints iners sed tamen. Otto prints iners tamen, 
but this is evidently merely another of his scribal errors; he 
meant to follow F. An adversative is required, but this is 
sufficiently expressed by tamen. We may trust the feeling of 
Keil, Mueller, and Kukula on this point. Tamen appeared in 
the manuscripts as tam, written with a bar above the m. 
This led to tam in MV and o. The reading inter se began by 
the easy error of inter for aner, followed by the grouping of the 
final -s of aners and the e of et as se. The ¢ of et was either 
overlooked or deliberately dropped as a dittography of the 
former scribe. The utter lack of meaning in the reading of 
MV would have kept this example out of his list if Otto had 
been careful to maintain a relation between his proof texts and 
the thesis which he set out to prove. The error of BF easily 
something in the context brings the other to his mind. In addition to the three 
instances listed by Otto which we have just discussed I add the following from 
books 1-1v. Several of them would form quite as good a basis for a charge of 
revision against his favorite ten-book family as those he has quoted give for his 
charge against the MV family. IV, 11, 15 afuisti] adfuisti F and second hand 
in B; IV, 24, 3 decesserunt] recesserunt BF; IV, 28, 3 est imitationis] aesti- 
mationis BFV; I, 5, 8 suppliciter] simplicitur BV (by first hands); I, 8, 17 
adsentatione} ostentatione BF; I, 22, 10 erpendere} inpendere V; II, 2, 8 
numquamne legisti}) numquam neglegisti M, and first hand in V; II, 12, 4 
publice] sublice M; III, 7, 7 emacitatis] civitatis MV; III, 8, 3 praeterea) 
propterea V; IV, 27, 4 putatque] iuvatque V; I, 9, 3 absumpsi] adsumpsi M 
and first hand V; III, 3, 3 proferenda] conferenda BF, conferanda Morg. 
Frag.; III, 11, 3 ambustus} conbustus F (first hand); IV, 13, 10 ad te] apte 
BF; IV, 3, 3 adfectus} refectus BFa; IV, 30, 5 occurrit], incurrit BFa; II, 17, 
20 prospicit] respicit F. Otto here (p. 298) shows that this error can be 
entirely innocent of the revision for which he is arguing by reporting prosyicit 
as the reading of F. This is one of numerous passages in which the reading of 


B, which was not known to Otto, agrees with MV against F, showing that his 
suspicion against MV was unfounded. 
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arose from dittography of -s, giving iners set tamen. The 
form set for sed is very common in manuscripts, and is con- 
stantly corrected by scribes after the time of Alcuin. | 
IV, 30, 7 supprimitur vel egeritur] supprimitur erigitur M, 
supprimitur erigiturque V_ Erigitur is just the kind of change 
that we should expect to be made by such a reviser as Otto 
proposes. It may, however, have easily arisen as a confusion 
of similar words. A reader attends sharply to the first letters 
of a long word, hurries over the intermediate syllables, and 
marks more carefully the final letters. If, when he catches a 
group of letters such as -tur that seems to mark the end of a 
word, he has not yet fully made out a word, his eye travels back 
through the word. This leads frequently to reversing or 
confusing the order of letters in the interior of the word. 
This caused Otto for example to report (p. 300) observatur for 
obversatur.2 It is more likely to happen when the resulting 
word is more common or better known to the reader than the 
original. This is, I think, what happened here. The scribe 
glanced for the next word, caught the initial e, a somewhat 
blurred consciousness of -ger-, and on reaching the end of -tur, 
not sensing a word, turned back through the word, caught 
-reg-, and erigitur, a word that was more common to him than 
egeritur, came up in his consciousness. He at once accepted 
it and wrote it. It is of some interest to note that this 
identical confusion, erigitur for egeritur, occurs in VIII, 20, 9 
in the Roman edition of 1474 (r). If this explanation of the 
genesis of the error seems too fanciful for any reader to accept, 
he will at any rate accept the fact that in general egeritur and 
erigitur are enough alike that they might easily be confused in 
* Similar eye-movement is, at least in part, responsible for such confusions as 
the following: II, 19, 7 dicverso) adverso V; III, 16, 8 cayiat a) accipiat a V; 
III, 17, inser. SERVIANO] SEVERIANOYV; III, 19, 6 posterum}) postremum 
MV; IV, 15, 11 occupantibus} occupationibus MV; IV, 19, 3 discreta velo] 
disceret avelo V; I, 14, 5 Minictus] nimius BF; III, 3, 1 unice] uince BF; 
III, 14, 6 feriatus, written at first in B as fieriatus; III, 18, 6 sedulitatem] sedu- 


tilitatem BF. It is idle to base a charge of editorial revision on such simple 
confusions, so frequent in the work of even careful scribes. 
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reading from a manuscript, which is all that I insist upon. 
The connective vel would be in the manuscript merely w with 
a bar above it. It was already lost in the parent of MV. The 
scribe of M did not miss it. The scribe of V was conscious 
enough of the meaning at this point so that he supplied a q for 
-que, which he supposed had been lost. 

V, 8, 14 tam] eam M_ The confusion of e and 7 is one of 
the most frequent errors in these manuscripts. I have noted 
150 instances of the interchange of these letters in books I-1v 
of the Letters. Some of these are due to other causes, but many 
are the result of the confusion of the letter forms. They were 
very easily confused in rustic capitals when the crossbars of 
E were mere dots. After the error of eam for 1am had been 
made, its apposite meaning in the context protected it. 

V, 20, 7 impetrarimus] impetraveram M This is probably 
an assimilation, due to the next word rem and the frequent 
occurrence of -am in the context: impetravimus rem non lege 
comprehensam nec satis usitatam, iustam tamen. The first 
person singular may have been in part induced by the scribe’s 
forgetting for the moment that Tacitus and Pliny were jointly 
conducting this prosecution. We should hardly expect a 
learned rhetorician who had set about polishing up the text of 
Pliny to forget this. A hurrying scribe might do so. 

VII, 30, 4 precario] raroM This is the sort of substitution 
that a reviser might make; but a scribe to whom precario was 
an unknown word might have made it. The occurrence of 
rarum one line back may be responsible for raro here. If 
precario was written pcearvd, the forms would be similar enough 
to encourage him to think that he was restoring the correct 
form, especially since the short sentence makes sense as 
emended. 

VIII, 17, 6 parvulum] paulum M Parvulum would be 
written puulwm with a bar through the stem of the p. If this 
bar were unobserved, it would be natural to take the first u as 
open a and get paulum. The reverse error would be less likely 
to occur. Parvulum is therefore to be preferred here. 
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IX, 17, 3 recubant] recusant M Recusant could not have 
commended itself in this context to a learned editor with the 
correct recubant before him. It is certainly an error, not a 
revision. 

IX, 22, 3 pro hoc ego amico, pro hoc ingenio] pro hoc aequo 
amico, pro hoc aequo ingenio M Aequo (equo, probably 
written eco by some scribe) for ego is an easy confusion. The 
repetition of aequo after the second pro hoc was of course made 
unconsciously. 

IX, 26, 7 libra incredibilia] libra inquid incredibilia M A 
learned reviser would surely have inserted inquam, which the 
learned Kortte prints,-and not tnquid. A scribe, perhaps in 
the capital stage of the tradition, in a hasty glance for the next 
word caught INCRED as INQUID, wrote it down and hurried 
on, using of course, by the common error of dittography, the 
same letters again to get incredibilia as his next word. 

I have proposed the confusion of letter forms or of similar 
word forms in many passages in the above, and shall have to 
do the same in the following section of this paper. The 
extent to which such confusion takes place is hardly realized 
by any one until he checks himself in his own reading or 
carefully considers the errors of scribes. A reader is usually 
sent back to reéxamine his word at once because his error 
destroys the sense. But not many scribes read as they copied. 
A copyist who spends many hours copying even in his own 
language soon falls to copying with only a few words at a time 
in his mind and without following the sense. This would be 
even more the case when copying in any language but the 
vernacular. The number of such confusions in M may seem 
great in reading of one after another in an article like this. It 
must be remembered that there are 250 pages of the Letters, 
and we are discussing only 101 errors in all. To show that 
such errors are likely to occur in the work of an honest scribe, 
I will add to those already mentioned the following occurring 
in the twenty page article of Otto. Otto reports (p. 289) 
causa st. casa where he means st. casu. The error is caused by 
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the other a’s in the phrase. He reports (p. 297) aliud alius 
where he should have aliud alios, another case of assimilation. 
He reports spe for ope (p. 300). He reports and defends the 
reading facio nam et comoedos audio (p. 301) where he meant 
to report and defend comoedias, the reading of F, which Merrill 
receives into the text. He reports reconciliaret componeretque 
aDpr, rec. ac recomponeret M (p. 303), where in each case the 
verbs should have been reported in the plural form. He 
quotes a reading of F as tepore (p. 301) where he should have 
reported it as tempore. He gives recitanti (p. 304) where he 
should have recitandi. He omits -que in reporting the reading 
of F as Praenestinis mews (p. 302). He omits illud in reporting 
in subterraneum as a reading of M (p. 300). He omits sed in 
reporting (p. 290) iners tamen as a reading of F. He changes 
the order of words in reporting the reading mm tantam (p. 289), 
a kind of error which will have to come up for discussion at 
another time, for it affects the reading of the text in many 
places. On p. 295 he says that we must with F insert inquam 
after guid sentiam (I, 5, 5), and supports this by reference to 
three parallel passages containing or omitting forms of inquam, 
but guid sentiam, not inquam, was what was missing in his 
passage and what he should have been arguing to have added 
‘with F.’ Some others I reserve to illustrate other errors 
below. Six others, which I have not quoted, seem to be errors 
of the typesetter, but these too are valid to use as parallel to 
the errors of scribes; for the typesetter is the nearest counter- 
part in our reproduction of manuscripts to the scribe. It is a 
fundamental fault of Otto and his followers that they have not 
tried patiently enough to interpret errors as errors, which is a 
little tedious, but have too quickly taken to the far easier 
thing, the casting of suspicion on the integrity of a family of 
manuscripts, a family too which they are compelled to follow 
three times as often as they follow the family to which they 
seek to adhere. 

We next have to consider 31 errors which give in some cases 
more trouble because the error has not been left in its original 
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condition, as has been done in the errors noted in the preceding 
section; but after the error was made, a later user of the 
manuscript or a scribe copying from it has attempted to recover 
the correct text. A user of a manuscript, when he found a 
group of letters that did not make a word, or a word or phrase 
that showed evidence of error because it did not make sense, 
would make some effort to divine what the text had been. 
Such effort to heal the wounds which the text had received 
through errors of scribes has not the slightest kinship with the 
deliberate rewriting of a text by systematic effort to improve 
it stylistically that is charged against the MV family by Otto 
and his followers. How often such efforts to correct previous 
error succeeded we do not know; it was probably often. But 
in the cases which we are to consider the effort was not 
successful. Our task is first, starting with the correct text, to 
determine what the original error probably was, and then to 
follow the thought of the scribe or user of the manuscript who, 
starting from the erroneous text, made his guess at the correct 
text. 

In a few cases I have not been able to see a probable expla- 
nation of the misreading as starting from a scribal error. It 
is not unreasonable to assume in such cases that the manu- 
script had become illegible and gave less guidance to the 
restorer. Some of the manuscripts with which we are dealing 
have suffered damages that have rendered them illegible in 
spots. Fading or abrasion or water stains or rougher accidents 
are often responsible for such illegible spots. The passages in 
which we must resort to such an assumption are not numerous. 

I, 2, 1 f7Aw] zelo Dm, stilo BF, libro MVL_ The trans- 
literation of ¢ as ds or ts gave dselo or tselo. This led to stilo of 
BF, which seems a bit more happy than libro of MVL, another 
attempt to substitute a possible word for the meaningless 
group of letters which the scribe found before him. 

I, 2, 2 figuris orationis] multis MVL = AMulltis is so weak in 
this context that it can only have been adopted as a guess at 
the proper word to fill a space whose letters were illegible. It 
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is to be noted that 8 of the 101 misreadings of MV which Otto 
has gathered from the 250 pages of the Letters come from what 
would be the first page of text in a closely written manuscript 
of average size. The outside leaf of a manuscript was 
especially likely to suffer mishaps. 

I, 2, 2 Nam wim tantorum virorum] nam vim tantam 
verborum MVL_ The words virorum and verborum are enough 
alike to be occasionally confused even when written out in full. 
Such confusion would be still more easy if the contractions 
VR and VB were used. The change can not have appealed to 
a reviser and must therefore be due to confusion. TJantam in 
MVL is an accommodation to mm, made after verborum came 
into the text. The adjective goes better with mm than with 
verborum. 

I, 2, 6 Est enim plane aliquid edendum atque utinam hoc 
potissimum quod paratum est (audis desidiae votum)| audias 
MVL This is the hurried and ill-considered emendation of a 
scribe who was expecting a subjunctive to go with utinam. 
Such a reviser as Otto would have us accept would surely have 
understood the ellipsis of the verb after wénam and have seen 
the impropriety of taking it with audzas. 

I, 9, 1 cunctisque] cunctisque Dm, cunctaque MV Mi- 
nuscule 2 followed by uw or any one space letter whose initial 
vertical stroke was begun with a short horizontal tag at its top 
might occasionally be mistaken for c. Compare II, 17, 16 
where by a similar error iniuria appears in MV as incuria. 
Since, however, I have not yet been able to prove a common 
minuscule ancestor of MV and D, I must assume that it was 
merely an error of the eye similar to that discussed in note 8 
that gave cunctisque here for zunctisque in an ancestor of MV 
and D. Cunctisque is preserved in the eight-book family; in 
the nine-book family it was emended to cunctaque. The 
scribe probably thought of this form as agreeing with ratio, but 
such a reviser as Otto proposes surely would have seen that he 
had made an impossible sentence. It is characteristic of the 
work of a scribe in emending that he takes only a few words 
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into his view, not a line or two of connected text; for him 
cunctaque non constet was satisfactory. 

II, 3, 7 Isaeum] ipse eum MV This unusual name 
bothered all the scribes. Here BF and D have isaerum. In 
II, 3, 1 the Roman edition of 1474 (r) prints pseuwm. The 
scribe of some ancestor of MV caught the word eum from the 
last three letters and then made his best guess, zpse, for the 
remaining letters, which he thought to be an error of a former 
scribe. Only twice in his entire list of supposed emendations 
from M does Otto point out that the reading would be apposite 
as an emendation. Here he remarks: ‘was dem Sinne nach 
nicht unpassend ist.’ It is to be expected that a scribe’s 
conjecture when he does not see the right word in a group of 
letters of his parent manuscript will sometimes give a readable 
text. 

II, 4, 2° cumque vivente eo nubenti tibi . . . contulerim|] 
cumque ego nubenti tibi ... contulerim MV _ This: cor- 
ruption began with the very common confusion of ego for eo. 
Ego seemed correct to reader or copyist who made use of the 
manuscript in which it appeared because it could be used as 
the subject of contulerim. He therefore dropped mvente which 
had been left without construction and could not be used. 
He doubtless wondered why it was there, but thought it an 
evident error. It is unthinkable that a learned reviser with 
the correct text before him would have dropped vivente and 
changed eo to ego. 

II, 9, 6 aliquam oneris| aliquam muneris MV_ The error 
began with dittography of m, giving aliquam moneris, to which 
a later scribe gave sense by merely, as he thought, correcting 
the spelling. There is a good deal of confusion of spelling in 
various words containing o or u. This has occasionally led to 
incorrect words, as here. We may note also edocentur MV 
for educentur (IV, 13, 9) and putas M for potas (IV, 30, 3), 
which Otto has strangely neglected to claim as evidence of the 
perversion of the text by his learned grammarian. 

II, 17, 15 eingitur] vincitur MV The reading of MV 1s 
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meaningless, and therefore not the work of an editorial reviser. 
Some scribe, copying from a manuscript in capitals, wrote 
cincitur for congitur, and went on, unconscious that he had left 
merely a Latin-sounding group of letters and not a word. A 
later scribe made his best guess at what had been meant, and 
got vncitur. He had a word, and it was no business of his to 
read the sentence. It should be added that in some minuscule 
script cz and u are much alike, so that vincitur for cincitur is a 
very easy error to make. This is occasionally true of the 
script in which M is written, as, for example, in VIII, 1, 1. 

II, 17, 17 quae (cryptoporticus) ut tenet solem, sic aquilonem 
inhibet summovetque, quantumque caloris ante tantum retro 
frigoris] For suwmmovetque MV have continetque, the conjecture 
of a scribe, under the influence of the preceding tenet solem, 
who thought of continet as governing quantum caloris and 
tantum frigoris, with which no verb is expressed. He lost 
sight of g, the abbreviation for -que after quantum, although he 
copied it into his text. This oversight reveals the work of the 
scribe as against that of a revising grammarian or rhetorician. 

III, 1, 8 lotus] illic MV This misreading began by the 
very common confusion of minuscule ¢ and c, giving locus for 
the more unusual lotus. A later scribe, finding the impossible 
reading locus accubat, by a stroke of genius brought sense into 
the text by conjecturing for locus the adverb illic, a word of 
place, having at least / and c in common with the form from 
which he started. This would have been worthy of the 
learned grammarian so constantly present in the thoughts of 
the Ottonians if they assumed that he started not with the 
correct lotus, but with the perverted form locus. But there is 
no place for scribal errors in Otto’s analysis of erroneous 
readings of M. He magnifies the simplest of them into proofs 
of editorial revision. 

III, 5, 3 a quo singulariter amatus| a quo singulariter est 
amatus MV Amatus is best taken as a participle, but est 
amatus can be read if a full stop is made after amatus and the 


rest of the sentence is taken as a new sentence. In a short 
: . 
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phrase such as this est may have been inserted unconsciously; 
or it may have been thought by the scribe, without careful 
analysis of the sentence as a whole, to be necessary and to have 
been lost by an earlier scribe. 

III, 7, 4 cubiculo semper non ex fortuna frequenti] praesenti 
MV That this is a confusion and not a scholar’s emendation 
is clear from the fact that it leaves without construction the 
noun cubiculo, which had been joined with frequent: in an 
ablative absolute construction. The confusion began, I think, 
in the rustic capital stage of the tradition with the writing of 
PRE for FRE. A scribe felt free to substitute e for ae or ae for 
e in any form which he found in need of correction. This 
opened the way for the conjecture of praesent: for the prequente 
of the parent manuscript. The scribe looked no farther than 
fortuna for a construction for his new form, and ex fortuna 
praesenti must have seemed neat and satisfying to him. 

III, 10, 1 cum audisses recitasse me] cum audisset recitasse 
me V, cum audisse et recitasse me M_ Neither the reading of 
V nor that of M is possible in the context. We have therefore 
an error and not the product of a reviser’s lucubration on the 
text. 

III, 15, 3 aestimare licuit] est iam placuit MV The text 
of MV is quite unintelligible in spite of Otto’s halfhearted 
claim that it is ‘wenigstens nicht sinnlos.’ It cannot be the 
result of such deliberate emendation from the uncorrupted 
text as Otto proposes. 

IV, 9, 1 ad senatum] asenatu MV Senatum was written 
senatu with a bar above the uv. Some scribe copied this as 
senatu, giving ad senatu, which a later user of the manuscript 
corrected to a senatu. The two words were written as one 
word group, and the spelling as- was often interchanged with 
ads- by scribes merely as a correction of spelling. 

V, 6, 40 sedilia e marmore quae] sedile marmoreum quod M 
Sunt and disposita require the plural sedilia. Can any one 
therefore seriously propose or accept the reading of M as the 
emendation of a scholar made ‘mit Absicht und planmassig’? 
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Otto himself shows how the error arose, for instead of sedilia e 
marmore he reports (p. 290) sedile e marmore. Some scribe 
made the same error of sedile for sedilia, the following prepo- 
sition e leading to the error and being lost init. A later user of 
the manuscript, finding sedile marmore quae, wrote marmoreum 
quod to secure agreement, correcting, as he thought, a previous 
error. In true scribal fashion he looked no farther back than 
these words to see whether the sentence as a whole had 
concinnity. A scribe looked forward rather than backward. 
Such a reviser as Otto and his followers charge against the MV 
family would have left this simple sentence in readable form 
before he quit his reconstruction of it. 

V, 6, 40 per totum hippodromum inducti fistulis strepunt 
rivi} inducti strepunt D, dulces strepunt M Fistulis was 
lost before the eight-book and the nine-book families separated. 
It was probably due to the fact that TIST (end of inducti and 
beginning of strepunt) and FIST look so much alike in rustic 
capitals in scriptura continua. After fistulrs was lost inducti 
did not fit very neatly in the context, but it was preserved to 
the letter in D. In M it comes out dulces, which gives a 
smooth, flowing text and does not go badly with rin. I can- 
not think that any one will after reflection seriously contend 
that a reviser deliberately substituted dulces for onducti fistulis, 
so necessary to the clarity of the sentence. 

V, 14, 5 cum sequerer ut magistrum, wt parentem vererer; 
quod (relative) ... merebatur] aut parentem verererque 
quod M_ This may have begun with the change of the second 
ut to aut, which may have been an error, for all the families of 
these manuscripts attest the possibility of the interchange of 
these words; or it may have been an intentional change, for 
even some modern editors have shown an inclination to 
correct Pliny’s fondness for asyndeton. Its effect would be to 
construe parentem with sequerer and leave vererer without 
construction. This defect was then repaired by supplying q 
from the following quod to make the sign for -que, and con- 
struing quod as a causal conjunction. Or the error may have 
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begun with the dittography of q after vererer and the subsequent 
change of wf to aut. Either explanation of the genesis of the 
error is more reasonable than to suppose a deliberate change 
to the far weaker reading by a scholar seeking to improve the 
text. | 

V, 20, 2 Varenus petiit ut sibi quoque defensionis causa 
evocare testes liceret] The editors here print quoque from 
Douxa. The reading of M is undique. Stangl conjectures 
anvicem, comparing VI, 29, 11: Dixi proxime pro Vareno 
postulante ut sibi invicem evocare testes liceret, which refers 
to the same matter. Quogue may not be correct, undique is 
less satisfactory. Invcem would be more satisfactory than 
either, but the errors in the manuscripts are not easy to 
account for if it is correct. We miss here the testimony of V 
and BF, and without them can hardly be sure of the correct 
reading. 

V, 20, 7 Cornelius Priscus| Cornelius Sertorius M_ Since I 
can find no explanation of this change as a revision or as an 
error, I am inclined to think it a guess of some scribe at a 
name in an illegible spot of his parent manuscript. 

V, 21, 4 Iam quod in flore primo tantae indolis iuvenis 
exstinctus est, summa consecuturus st virtutes e1us maturuissent] 
maxima consecutus amabam virtutes eius maturitatemque M 
After consecutus had come into the tradition by error for 
consecuturus, it had the effect of closing the sentence at this 
point, which left sz wrtutes eius maturuissent without con- 
struction. By rather heroic measures meaning was given to 
this group by the emendation which we find in the reading of 
M. Maxima for summa is a substitution of a synonym, a kind 
of error that will be discussed more fully below. The reading 
of M cannot be thought of as the deliberate emendation of a 
scholar who had the uncorrupted text before him and could 
read Latin. 

VI, 13, 6 Tu tamen aestima quantum nos in ipsa pugna 
certaminis maneat]| quantum proelium quanta pugna cer- 
tamini maneat M_ The reading of M does not give a good 
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sense nor a correct construction. It can only be the result of 
error and an attempt by some one of limited scholarship or 
attentiveness to correct the error. 

VI, 16, 4 nubem inusitata] invisitatam M_ There can be 
no reason for citing this simple scribal error to support the 
hypothesis of revision in this family of manuscripts. After 
invisitata had been written by error for znusitata, a later user 
of the manuscript made it accusative to agree with nubem, but 
it still makes no sense. 

VI, 20, 3 Praecesserat per multos dies tremor terrae minus 
formidulosus quia Campaniae solitus. Illa vero nocte ita 
invaluit ut non movert omnia sed verti crederentur] quia 
Campaniae non solum castella verum etiam oppida non 
moveri omnia sed verti credebantur M_ It is clear that 
violent changes have been made here in the text of M. It 
seems equally clear that the reading of M cannot be the result 
of a deliberate effort on the part of a scholar with the correct 
text before him to improve that text. It is worthy of note 
that the only source of readings quoted by either Keil or 
Merrill that gives this passage exactly as it is printed by all 
recent editors is the second printed edition (r) of the Letters, 
whose editor made use of a mutilated nine-book manuscript 
that was a descendant of the nine-book ancestor of all the 
eight-book manuscripts. 

VI, 20, 6 Iam quassatis circumiacentibus tectis, quamquam 
in aperto loco, angusto tamen, magnus et certus ruinae metus] 
Here M has quassata omnia, which gives a possible meaning if 
we place a period after omnia and construe tectis as a dative 
with metus. It is clearly not an inadvertent error of a scribe 
with a plain copy of the correct text before him. The mis- 
reading may again be due to illegibility and a scribe’s effort to 
get from it an intelligible text. The changes made are incon- 
sistent with either hypothesis of Otto as to his reviser. They 
do not give a smoother text, and the ablative absolute is too 
common a construction to have seemed to the grammarian 
either ‘etwa ungewohnlich oder nicht recht verstiindlich.’ 
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VI, 20, 13 Deflectamus, inquam, dum videmus ne in via 
strati comitantium turba in tenebris obteramur| Operiamur, 
the reading of M, is clearly wrong. The confusion of b and p 
before s and ¢ is very common in manuscripts. Such a con- 
fusion would here give opteramur, or, with confusion of 7 and J, 
so easy in rustic capitals, OPIERAMUR. To some scribe 
who found one of these two forms in his text of this letter, in 
which the falling of material from the eruption of Vesuvius is 
so vividly described, opertamur occurred as the word from 
which it had been corrupted. I may note in passing that the 
scribe of M had trouble with his p’s and b’s even in other 
positions than before s and ¢, as the following spellings show: 
II, 17, 6 cugneulum for cubtculum; II, 19, 4 plandimentis for 
blandimentis; V, 6, 32 blatanorum for platanorum; V, 6, 36 
stipadium for stibadium; V, 6, 37 stipadi for stibadii. This 
peculiarity of the scribe of M suggests, but of course does not 
prove, that the incorrect guess of operiamur as the original 
lying behind the form omeramur goes no farther back in the 
tradition than this scribe. Again we miss V as a help in 
clearing up an error in M. 

VI, 22, 5 testimonium] premium M_ fTestimonium was 
written by the contraction 7M. This was copied by mistake 
by some scribe as PM, for which a later scribe made the best 
guess he could, premzwm.'° 

VII, 12, 2 Habebis tamen (tempus), an emendandi nescio, 
utique disperdendi. wtyets yap of eb{ndo. optima quaeque 
detrahitis. Quod si feceris, boni consulam] In manuscripts 


10 In the rustic capital script of the Codex Mediceus of Virgil the stroke at the 
top of P is short and with only a slight curve at its right end. There are a 
number of other confusions of letters in MV and D that point to a rustic 
capital ancestor of the joint tradition. I have spoken above of two readings in 
which F and P were confused, and of the frequent confusion of Eand I. Other 
instances of the confusion of T and P are the following: I, 7, 6 careopas D for 
caryotas (cariotas MV); I, 10, 11 extollendum MV for erpoliendum; I, 22, 3 
extendit MV for ezpendit; II, 10, 6 prope MV for pro te; V, 2, 2 inter mutando M 
for tn permutando. By all the laws of analogy Otto should have listed these 
scribal errors among the others as evidence of the activity of his reviser. They 
would have made his list longer and more impressive to scholars who did not 
take the trouble to examine it. 
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oux the Greek words are omitted and a space long enough to 
receive them is left. This is not infrequent in the manu- 
scripts, and probably was due to ignorance of Greek on the 
part of the scribe at work at the time, because of which the 
Greek was left to be copied in by another scribe. If for any 
reason the Greek in such a case were not added, a later scribe 
copying from the resulting manuscript might leave the lacuna, 
fill it in from any other source at his command or by conjecture, 
or simply close it up and leave no space. All these methods of 
treatment can be illustrated from the manuscripts of the 
Letters. Few of the frequent tags of Greek in the Letters are 
omitted in MV. This one was, however, lost. Some scribe 
or user of the manuscript finding this situation did what he 
could to repair the loss. The result appears in the reading of 
M: Habebis tamen (tempus), an emendandi nescio, utique 
disperdendi, s1 optima quaeque detraxeris. Quod si feceris, boni 
consulam. He found his suggestion in st feceris. The con- 
nective sz which he supplied attached to the preceding sentence 
the words which had been left without construction by the 
omission. This made necessary the change to the singular 
verb, while the tense was made future perfect to adapt it to 
habebis and feceris. This was an honest attempt to heal the 
wound which the text had suffered in the loss of the Greek 
words. It isa far different thing from the liberties which Otto 
would have us believe to have been taken with the text by his 
imaginary fifth century grammarian. Every manuscript of 
the Letters shows such unsuccessful efforts to regain the text 
after error had crept in. Where we have, as in these Letters, 
more than one witness to the text, it is only rarely that such 
passages bring any doubt to modern editors in constituting the 
text. 

VII, 19, 10 ego solacitum] ego socius M The dropping of a 
short interior syllable of a word, when the resulting form is a 
common word, is a frequent error of scribes. Compare Caelius 
BF for Caecilius (IV, 12, 4), studiorum BFD for studiosorum 
(IV, 13, 10), neglere B for neglegere (III, 4, 5), neglentes V for 
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neglegentes (IV, 13, 8). Such an error turned solacium into 
socitum, which a later user of the manuscript changed to socius 
to agree with ego. 

IX, 23, 2 Narrabat (Tacitus) sedisse secum circensibus 
proximis equitem Romanum; hunc . . . requisisse] sedisse se 
cum quodam circensibus proximis: hunc .. . requisisse M 
Equitem Romanum was written ER. These letters were either 
overlooked by some scribe or dropped because he did not 
understand them and thought they were an error. A later 
user of the manuscript then found here an unintelligible place, 
which he did his best to restore by taking se as the subject of 
sedisse and supplying quodam to be used with cum. 

We have left to consider a group of nineteen errors in which 
a more or less exact synonym has been substituted for a word 
or phrase of the text. These substitutions seemed to Otto an 
especially clear trace of the work of his learned reviser. The 
number of such substitutions of synonyms in the MV manu- 
scripts is greater than in any other family. Yet if all were 
deliberate emendations by a scholar with the correct text 
before him, they would not justify the sweeping charges which 
Otto makes. But they are better accounted for in other ways. 

Every scholar knows that some readers of manuscripts were 
inclined to insert between the lines or in the margins glosses 
that defined unusual words or words used in an unusual sense, 
or that seemed necessary to complete or clarify the construc- 
tion. These have sometimes been explained as annotations 
by a teacher for the help of a student who was to read the 
manuscript. They are far more commonly inserted on the 
spur of the moment by a reader at a point where he had been 
puzzled or where he thought he saw a neat interpretation. 
They are rarely to be thought of as attempts to improve the 
text, but rather as meant to interpret it. Such glosses were 
occasionally copied into the text by a later scribe instead of the 
original word of the text, either by error or with the thought 
that the text was thus made more readable. This source of 
corruption in texts is extremely common, and some cases of it 
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are seen in all manuscripts of these Letters. Occasionally both 
the original word and the gloss were copied. This happened 
in M in VI, 33, 11, where for dicam its text shows dicam 
praecipiam. In nearly every instance the error is evident 
because of the inferiority of the substituted word in the 
context. Occasionally the two words seem equally suitable, 
and, especially if the manuscript sources for the passage are 
meager, editors are puzzled which to choose. An example of 
this is found in VIII, 17, 3, where M has evecit and Aldus has 
evexit. Keil printed ezecit in his edition of 1853, everit in his 
editio maior of 1870. Kukula and Merrill have restored evecit, 
while Miiller, Carlsson, and Rand favor everit. It will not do 
to base a charge of revision against any manuscript on this 
disputed reading. 

Another source of such errors is in the unconscious substi- 
tution of a synonym by a scribe in the course of his copying. 
Some scribes read several words from the parent manuscript 
at one time, then keep repeating the phrase in the mind while 
copying it. Sometimes in this process a synonym gets 
substituted for a word in the thought and is copied into the 
text. Otto has given us an excellent illustration of this error. 
In VI, 31, 17 Pliny says that an island lifts its rocky back 
above the waters of the bay. He uses the words sareum 
dorsum. Otto reacted on the second word between the time 
that his eye took it from Keil’s Apparatus and his hand 
transferred it to his manuscript. He records the phrase as 
saxeum tergqum. He was not attempting a rhetorical revision. 
He was for the moment a scribe, and subject to the frailties of 
scribes. Some scribe of the MV tradition, however, drifted 
farther away on the wings of his imagination, caught Pliny’s 
image of a swimmer, and, probably because swimmers appear 
above the water face-first more often than back-first, wrote 
saxeum os, which stands in the text of M. Inthe same way the 
mind of the scribe of M reacted on a phrase in I, 9, 8: Satius 
est enim, ut Atilius noster eruditissime simul et facetissime 
dixit, otiosum esse quam nihil facere. The scribe lost the 
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construction during the long parenthetical clause, but the idea 
of satius est reappeared in his mind when he came to the phrase 
otiosum esse. The words had however by this time been 
transformed in his mind into melius est, which he wrote, 
unconscious that he was repeating. To Otto this impossible 
sentence in M is an evidence of editorial revision by a learned 
grammarian. 

It is not always possible to say, when we find a synonym 
substituted for a word of the text, whether it is due to such 
unconscious substitution by a scribe or to a gloss which has 
been copied into the text. It is possible that we may even 
have an occasional deliberate emendation, but we shall be 
nearer the truth if we assume error in each of the following: 
I, 1, 1 paulo accuratius] paulo cura maiore MV; I, 2, 3 si 
modo is sum ego qui excitari possim] ut MVL; II, 1, 7 
aevi]| vitae MV; II, 17, 25 corruptus] salsus MV; III, 20, 5 
sub quo militaverat] sub quo legatus MV; IV, 19, 7 parentis 
loco] parentis vice MV; IV, 19, 7 vereris me] dilexeris 
meque MV; IV, 22, 5 luminibus orbatus]|_ captus MV; V, 3, 
11 atque] sed M; V, 8,1 non pati occidere] posteris tradere 
M; V, 20, 3 detrahit] deicit M; VI, 18, 3 eztiteris]_ moreris 
M; VI, 20, 4 inrumpit cubiculum] invasit in cubiculum M; 
VI, 30, 5 credo] scio M; VI, 13, 17 hitus importuosum] _litus 
inaestuosum M; VII, 19, 3 non metu tantum] non tantum 
cura M. 

Reviewing as a whole this list of errors on which Otto bases 
his charge of revision against the MV tradition of the Letters, 
a charge that has wrought such havoc in the text as it has been 
given to us by the editors who have followed him, it is apparent 
that in order to accept his conclusion we must close our eyes 
to the context of the readings which he cites and forget all 
that has been learned of the errors that seem unavoidable in 
the work of scribes. Even if some of the explanations of error 
suggested above be rejected, still the number of passages can- 
not be great in which it will be necessary to assume deliberate 
change of the correct text by a reviser instead of scribal error 
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and the consequences of such error. A few such cases of 
revision, if some’ be found, would form no proper basis for 
such a charge as ‘durchweg interpolirt’ (Otto), ‘textum 
deformatum potius quam restitutum’ (Merrill). The library 
of every scholar shows texts which he has annotated with 
glosses and revisions in spots where his interest had been 
spasmodically aroused at some time, but which he has not 
thoroughly worked through in the same way. Any manu- 
script of any author might have experienced the same treat- 
ment by some ancient or medieval reader at a few points and 
yet be on the whole free from such interpolation. 
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II.—The “Great Fish” in Ancient and Medieval Story 


CORNELIA CATLIN COULTER 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


In every age of the world, travellers to far off lands have 
brought back stories of strange peoples and strange customs, 
of plants and birds and beasts unknown to those who stayed 
at home. Perhaps no sight has made a stronger appeal to 
the imagination than an enormous fish, whose vast bulk lay 
stretched out on the surface of the sea, or who opened his 
huge jaws to devour smaller creatures. According as the 
lines of travel moved to the east or to the west and north, he 
is pictured, now off the coast of India or among the islands of 
the Southern Pacific, now on the shores of the Baltic; his 
dimensions and habits are variously described; but always 
he is an object of terror, and always he lends himself to stories 
of adventure and romance. 

Some reports about the huge size of the creatures in the 
tropics reached Greece and Rome in classical times. The 
travels of Herodotus in Asia did not bring him to the sea, 
but he heard enough about the fauna of India to record his 
belief that in that country, at the farthest eastern limit of 
the world, all living creatures, four-footed and winged, grow 
much larger than in other lands (10, 106). A century later, 
when several shiploads of Alexander’s men went under the 
command of Nearchus to navigate the ocean from the mouth 
of the Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf, the sudden 
spouting of a school of whales so terrified them that the oars 
dropped from their hands. On the advice of their captain, 
however, they rowed forward in close array, with loud shouts 
and the noise of trumpets to accompany the plashing of the 
oars; and the whales, frightened in turn, plunged into the sea 
(Arrian, Indica, 30; ef. Strabo, xv, 2, 12). 

In Rome, in the days of Augustus, when the Emperor’s 
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grandson and prospective heir was about to set out for the 
East, the Numidian Juba wrote down for the young man, all 
on fire with excitement as he was (ardentem fama Arabiae, 
Pliny, H. N. xu, 55), such information as he could collect 
about that faraway land, and included a statement about the 
huge size of the fish in its waters. Pliny takes over this item 
(H. N. xxxu, 10, Iuba in his voluminibus quae scripsit ad C. 
Caesarem Augusti filium de Aralna tradit . . . cetos sescen- 
torum pedum longitudinis et trecentorum sexaginta latitudinis in 
flumen Arabiae intrasse), and it may have been from some 
similar source that he drew another sentence of his Natural 
History, in which the acreage of the whale’s back, and the 
measurements of sharks, lobsters, and serpents in the Indian 
Ocean are estimated (rx, 3, Plurima autem et maxima animalia 
in Indico mari, ex quibus balaenae quaternum wugerum, pristes 
ducenum cubitorum, guippe ult locustae quaterna culnta impleant, 
anguillae autem in Gange amne tricenos pedes). Elsewhere 
Pliny speaks of the enormous size of tunnies, one of which 
was found to weigh fifteen talents and to have a tail more 
than two cubits broad; he also mentions certain great river 
fish: the silurus in the Nile, the zsoz in the Rhine, and the 
attilus in the Po, the last named weighing about one thousand 
pounds, and so huge that it had to be caught with an iron 
chain and dragged out of the river by oxen (H. N. rx, 15). 
Pliny and Juba, in spite of their scientific aims, make some 
statements that tax the credulity of the reader; and other 
writers on the great fish are even more ready to admit the 
marvelous and the romantic to their accounts. A letter 
purporting to have been written by Alexander to Aristotle, 
which was probably composed in Egypt in the third century 
A.D. (Pseudo-Callisthenes, 111, 17), states that the natives of a 
certain city of India pointed out to Alexander an island off 
the coast, which they said was the burial place of an ancient 
king and contained a large quantity of gold. Fearing possible 
danger, Alexander’s devoted friend Philo persuaded him not 
to undertake the expedition to the island until Philo himself 
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had made it. “For if I die,” said he, “you will have other 
friends; but if any misfortune overtakes you, the whole world 
suffers disaster.” Alexander watched Philo and his company 
row away, and, at the end of an hour, land on the supposed 
island; then the monster (6npiov) suddenly sank into the 
deep, carrying them all with him.! | 

The germ of the story is probably to be found in an Indian 
tale of a magic island that caused the disappearance of anyone 
who landed on it. This tale was repeated to Nearchus by 
the natives of the coast, and the island, Nosala by name, was 
pointed out to him, one hundred stades away. When one of 
his vessels disappeared not far from this island, Nearchus’s 
guides declared that the crew must have unwittingly landed 
' there; however, Nearchus, by sailing to the island and landing 
in safety, was able to demonstrate that the tale had no 
foundation (Arrian, Ind. 31; cf. Strabo, xv, 2, 13). In 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, the adventure of Nearchus is combined 
with the story of a different island, on which stood the monu- 
ment of King Erythres (cf. Q. Curtius, x, 1, 10-16), and trans- 
ferred to Alexander; the location of the island is changed to 
the country of the Prasii near the Ganges (which, as a matter 
of fact, Alexander never reached); and the incident is given 
a much more dramatic dénouement.? 

The disappearing island figures, with even more picturesque 
details, in the section of the Jalmud known as “ Rabha b. b. 
Hana’s Legends”’ (the Hagadah at the close of Part I of Tract 


1 The point of the whole story—that the apparent island was really a sea 
monster—comes out clearly in the Armenian version, but is very obscure in the 
Greek. See Adolf Ausfeld, Der griechische Alezanderroman (Leipzig, 1907), 
p. 90, n. 7. Julius Zacker, Pseudo-Callisthenes (Halle, 1867), pp. 147-149, 
notes that the tale is missing in two of the MSS. of Pseudo-Callisthenes, as 
well as in the Historia de Preliis of the archpresbyter Leo and the Latin Epistula 
ad Aristotelem; and that in one manuscript of Pseudo-Callisthenes, and also 
in the Jewish history of Gorionides, chap. 11, the sudden sinking of the island 
has dropped out of the story. Zacker quotes a number of parallels to the 
tale, which he recognizes as one of the ‘“‘uralten aus unbekannter Zeit,’”’ and 
concludes that it probably formed part of the original text. 

2See E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman u. seine Vorldufer (Leipzig, 1900), 
p. 191, n. 1; Ausfeld, op. cit., pp. 177-179. 
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Baba Bathra),? which lists numerous marvels seen by the 
Rabha, several of them prefaced by the words, “ When I was 
on board of a ship.” One item tells of “a fish into whose 
gills a reptile crept from which it died, the sea throwing it 
out on land. And sixty streets were destroyed by its fall.” 
Another states: “At one time I was on board of a ship, which 
was driven between two fins of a fish.” Then follows the 
story: “It once happened that I was going on a boat, and saw 
a fish on which sand was gathered and grass grown thereupon. 
And we thought that it was an island, descended, baked, and 
cooked upon it. When the back of the fish grew hot, it turned 
over, and had not the ship been so near we would have been 
drowned.” 

The new features in the last story —the preparations 
for a meal, the lighting of a fire, and the pain of the 
monster at the heat—occur, in an entirely different setting, 
in a hymn of the Zend-Avesta (Yasna, rx, 10-11), which 
alludes to an adventure of the hero Keresdspa, “a might- 
ily working youth, curly-haired, carrying a club, who slew 
the horned monster, the horse-devouring, man-devouring, 
the poisonous yellow one, over whom flowed yellow poison 
fathom-deep, on whom Keresdspa was cooking meat with 
a kettle at noontime. Hot grew this deceiver and began 
to sweat. Forth from under the kettle rushed he, and upset 
the boiling water. Aside in terror fled the heroic-spirited 
Keresaspa.”’* Darmesteter says of the story: “Le texte zend 
est le spécimen de terre ferme le plus ancien du conte de I’ile- 
baleine, avec lequel nous avons tous fait connaissance par les 
Mille et une Nuits et Sindbad le marin. Le texte le plus 


7A New Edition of the Babylonian Talmud, translated into English by Michael 
L. Rodkinson (Boston, 1896-1903), vu, pp. 203-213. The incidents here 
quoted are given on p. 204. 

‘I am indebted to Professor R. G. Kent of the University of Pennsylvania 
for calling my attention to this material, and also for supplying me with the 
translation here quoted. Another version is given in the translation of the 
Zend-Avesta, Part III, by L. H. Mills (Sacred Books of the East, Oxford, 1887), 
p. 234. See also James Darmesteter’s translation of Part II (Oxford, 1883), 
p. 295, where the same passage appears in a different context. 
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ancien de la version maritime se trouve dans le Talmud, 
BABA BATHRA, f. 73 6, dans la bouche d’un haggadiste 
célébre, Rabba bar bar Hana.” He suggests that “]’auteur 
a peut-étre connu lhistoire de Srvara [“horned’’] et de 
Keresdspa; il vivait vers 330, époque ou les rapports intellec- 
tuels étaient étroits entre les Juifs et les Mages.” > I am 
inclined to think that what we have here is not a case of 
borrowing, but of two narratives derived from the same ulti- 
mate source; that the story of someone cooking a meal on a 
monster’s back was a bit of Indo-Persian folklore which the 
Avesta has preserved in its more primitive form; and that the 
same story, combined with the Indian story of the magic 
island, was at an early date introduced into a maritime setting 
and told as one of the marvelous incidents of a voyage. 
Rabha b. b. Hana’s tale reappears, with variations, in the 
supposedly scientific work of the Arabian El-Kazweenee (Al- 
Kazwini), entitled “The Wonders of the World.” In his 
discussion of the tortoise, El-Kazweenee says: “As to the sea- 
tortoise, it is very enormous, so that the people of the ship 
imagine that it is an island. One of the merchants hath 
related, saying, ‘We found in the sea an island elevated above 
the water, having upon it green plants; and we went forth 
to it, and dug [holes for fire] to cook; whereupon the island 
moved, and the sailors said, Come ye to your place; for it is 
a tortoise, and the heat of the fire hath hurt it; lest it carry 
you away!—By reason of the enormity of its body,’ saith he 
[7.e., the narrator above mentioned,] ‘it was as though it 
were an island; and earth collected upon its back in the length 
of time, so that it became like land, and produced plants.’” 
E]-Kazweenee also gives various other details about the huge 
fish in eastern waters. “In the Sea of China,” says he, “is a 
fish more than three hundred cubits long: fear is entertained 
by the ship on account of it; and it is found by the island of 
Wak-Wak; and when the people know of its passing by, they 
'In his note on the French translation (Annales du Musée Guimet, xX, 
Paris, 1892), 1, p. 89. For the story in the Arabian Nights, see p. 37 below. 
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call out, and beat with wood, that it may flee away at their 
noises: when it raises its fin, it is ike an enormous sail.” 
The same writer and Ibn-El-Wardee (Ibnu’l-Wardi) also 
gay that “in the Sea of El-kulzum is an enormous fish, that 
beateth the ship with its tail, and sinketh it; its length is 
about two hundred cubits.” El-Idreesee (Idrisi) describes a 
somewhat similar creature in the Sea of China, about one 
hundred cubits long, called Gheydeh; and mentions the same 
method of driving it away.® 

“The Story of Sindbad the Sailor,” incorporated in The 
Thousand and One Nights, touches, in three different passages, 
on the theme of the great fish; and the first two of these 
passages are obviously very closely connected with the Arabic 
scientific works just quoted. In the account of his First 
Voyage (Lane, 111, 338), Sindbad says, “I saw, too, in the sea 
in which is that island, a fish two hundred cubits long, and the 
fishermen fear it; wherefore they knock some pieces of wood, 
and it fleeth from them.” At an earlier stage in the same 
voyage, the travellers had arrived at an island covered with 
trees; the master brought the ship to anchor, and all landed 
and prepared a fire to cook; then suddenly the master shouted 
to the passengers to embark in haste, for the apparent island 
was really a fish. Some of them reached the ship, but the 
island descended to the bottom of the sea and the others 
drowned (11, 332-333). The third incident occurs in the 
Seventh Voyage, as related in the Cairo Edition of The Thou- 
sand and One Nights (111, 480-482). The vessel on which 
Sindbad had taken passage had been driven by storm winds 
to “the Clime of the Kings,” in “the furthest of the seas of 
the world,” and the ship’s master, discovering what region 
it was, had prophesied certain death to the passengers, when 
there suddenly appeared to their terrified gaze three great 
fish, each one more monstrous than the one before, and the 


¢ These statements are quoted from Lane’s edition of The Thousand and One 

Nights, m1, 434, n. 8; 445, n. 19. Lane thinks that ‘‘the Arab geographers 

applied the name ‘W4k-W4&k’ to all the islands with which they were acquainted 

on the east and south-east of Borneo.”’ See 111, 445, footnote 13; rv, 377, n. 32. 
4 
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third “darted down to swallow the ship with all that was in 
her.” But just at that moment a great wind arose, which 
dashed the ship in pieces on a reef; and the fish presumably 
disappeared; at least there is no further mention of him in 
the narrative. 

This rather large mass of material from Arabic writings 
shows certain general similarities. In all there is the same 
emphasis on the size of the fish and the havoc that he can 
cause, two of the geographers even crediting him with power 
to sink a ship by the movement of his tail. Both Sindbad and 
the scientists mention the method of frightening the fish 
away by beating on pieces of wood, and this scheme corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the tactics adopted by Nearchus and 
his men. The “island” incident, which we found in Pseudo- 
Callisthenes and the Talmud, reappears here, with details 
very similar to those of the Talmud, except that in El-Kazwee- 
nee the enormous creature on whose back green plants are 
growing turns out to be a sea tortoise instead of a fish.’ 

Erwin Rohde discussed this incident, and decided that the 
coincidences between “The Story of Sindbad” and El-Kaz- 
weenee’s treatise were such as to indicate the use of a common 
source rather than direct borrowing of one from the other. 
He assumed that this source was an earlier Oriental travel-tale; 
that numbers of such “ Reisemirchen” were current in India 
in early times, and that they passed, first to Persia, through 
the contacts of Persian and Indian merchants, and then from 
the Persians to the Arabs. The material thus far presented 


™The Arabian scientific works in question were written in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The Thousand and One Nights, in the 
form in which we have it, dates from the second half of the fifteenth century; 
but this collection seems to have been based on a Persian work called The 
Thousand Tales, which was known as early as 987 a.p., and of course both 
scientists and story tellers may have drawn from earlier written works or from 
oral tradition. 

8 Rohde, Der griechische Roman, pp. 183-209, especially p. 192, n. 1; pp. 
194-196. Rohde notes that the story of the whale-island is found ‘‘schon bei 
Pseudo-Callisthenes,’’ and also in a mdrchen in the Talmud, and he suggests 
that possibly Nearchus’s story of an island in the Persian Gulf 4 ddavifor rovs 
x pocopmobevras (frag. 25, Miller) is due to a misunderstanding of such tales. 
Cf. p. 34 above. 
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in this paper lends some support to Rohde’s theory. It is 
significant that the earliest story of the “whale-island” type 
is localized in India, and that the version in the Talmud shares 
several features with an incident in ancient Persian literature. 
The form in which the stories are cast also helps to strengthen 
his hypothesis. Although Rabha b. b. Hana’s story of the 
apparent island is merely one item on a list, and not part of a 
connected narrative, it is prefaced by the words: “It once 
happened that I was going on a boat”’; and in El-Kazweenee’s 
treatise and “The Story of Sindbad” the account of the island 
is put in the mouth of a merchant. 

Indirect evidence of the existence of such tales in the second 
century A.D. is afforded by Lucian’s True History. Photius 
(Bibl. p. 111 b) stated that The Wonders beyond Thule of 
Antonius Diogenes seemed to be the source (any? xal pita) 
of Lucian’s work. Lucian himself does not mention Antonius 
by name, but in the opening chapter he pays his respects to 
Ctesias, who wrote about India, Iambulus, who describes the 
countries “in the great sea,” and many other authors of the 
same sort, with their marvelous tales of huge beasts and savage 
men. He himself, he says, will be more honest than they, 
for he will at least acknowledge that he is lying. The Greek 
predecessors of Lucian may have owed something to Oriental 
travel-tales, as Rohde thought; in any case, Lucian’s own 
narrative bears a general resemblance to “The Story of 
Sindbad,” and two incidents, the adventure with the huge 
bird and the adventure with the giant fish, deal with very 
similar material. It seems probable that even in Lucian’s 
time there existed a stock form of travel-tale, in which both 
these incidents figured. Lucian’s boyhood home was in 
Syria, “the crossroads of the ancient world,” and if such tales 
originated in India and travelled west, they would almost 
inevitably have been familiar to him.° 


* Professor F. G. Allinson puts the case conservatively in his edition of 
Lucian (Boston, 1905), p. 55: ‘‘ More difficult [than an estimate of his debt to 
classical Greek authors] is the question of Lucian’s indebtedness to versions of 
tales found in the Arabian Nights which may have been current in his Syrian 
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In all the delicious nonsense of the True History, there is no 
section more delightful than the story of the great fish. 
Lucian and his fifty companions had set sail toward the west 
from the Pillars of Hercules, and after many exciting adven- 
tures (including a visit to the moon) suddenly caught sight of 
a number of whales and other monsters (@npia xal «jrn wodAd 
pev xal &\da), the largest of which measured some 1500 stades 
(about 170 miles) in length. He advanced upon them, jaws 
wide open and huge teeth shining; they flung their arms 
about one another and said a last farewell; and the monster 
swallowed them down, ship and all. His vast interior, with 
an extensive island formed by the mud that he had swallowed, 
a forest, and human and animal inhabitants, afforded oppor- 
tunity for exploration and battle; but in the course of time 
Lucian wearied of his monotonous existence, and he and his 
friends determined to make their way out. They first at- 
tempted to chop through the whale’s right side, but when 
they had advanced for over half a mile without any results, 
they changed their plan and set fire to the forest, beginning at 
the end near his tail. For seven days the fire raged without 
affecting him; then his strength began to fail, and after five 
days more the voyagers made their escape by propping his 
jaws open and dragging their boat through the gaps between 
his teeth (1, 30-11, 2). 

Similar as this whale is to the huge fish of The Thousand 
and One Nights, the whimsical fancy of Lucian has touched the 
tale with a charm which Sindbad’s narrative lacks; and even 
the incidents of the two stories show important variations. 
Lucian (presumably following the author of The Wonders 
beyond Thule) locates his adventure in the unknown region to 
the west of Gibraltar, whereas the scene of Sindbad’s mishap 
is a remote part of the eastern sea. ‘Then, although the picture 
of the monster bearing down upon the terrified voyagers is 


home. Certainly the kingfisher (V. H. B 40) and the rukh in the ‘Second 
Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor’ are birds of a feather, and the leviathan fifteen 
hundred furlongs in length (V. H. A 30), which swallows Lucian’s ship, is of 
the same school with the huge fish of ‘Sindbad’s Seventh Voyage.’ ’’ 
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the same in both tales, it is only in Lucian’s story that the 
ship is actually engulfed by his huge jaws. Naturally, Sind- 
bad’s narrative has no place for the events that follow in 
The True History—the reconnoitering expeditions and the 
military campaigns inside the fish, and the ultimate escape of 
the imprisoned travellers. 

In giving this turn to the story, Lucian is making use of a 
very ancient and very widespread motif. The “swallow” 
type of tale (with a giant, a cow, a wolf, a huge fish or dragon 
as the swallower) is found all over the world and was probably 
old even in the days when the Book of Jonah was written. 
Sometimes the story explains some point in the early history 
of a race; sometimes it forms one of the adventures of a hero, 
who, by freeing the land from a destructive monster, wins the 
everlasting gratitude of the people.!° Frazer, in his discussion 
of “Jonah and the Whale,” summarizes “a less artistic, but 
equally veracious” story told by the natives of Windesi, on 
the northern coast of Dutch New Guinea. According to this 
story, five men in a canoe were swallowed by a whale and sank 
with him to the bottom of the sea. Then, as they sat in the 
fish’s belly, they cut strips of his liver and guts, hacked the 
canoe in pieces, and lighting a fire, roasted these strips and 
ate them. Because of the injury to his vitals, the fish died 
and drifted to shore, and the men then opened his snout and 
came out. Thereupon a hornbill bade them bring their people 
to this land and settle there." Ina Melanesian tale, Kamaka- 
jaku is swallowed by a fish, which carries him to the sun- 
rising, where he cuts his way through with a piece of obsidian; 
he then follows the sun to a village in the sky, where he 
teaches the sun’s children to make a fire and cook food.” 
One version of the Hesione story, which is found as early as 
the fifth century B.c., made Herakles descend into the belly 
of the monster, where his hair was singed by the intense heat, 


10 For a general discussion of this type of tale, see J. A. Macculloch, The 
Childhood of Fiction (London, 1905), pp. 47-51. 

uJ. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament (London, 1919), m1, pp. 82-83. 

12 Macculloch, op. cit., pp. 436-437. 
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and kill it by hacking its sides (Hellanicus, frag. 136, Miiller; 
Lycophron, Alex. 31-37, 468-478).% In the very similar 
story of Assiepattle and the Stoor Worm, told by the Scots 
but derived from Scandinavian sources, a great Stoor Worm 
which came to ravage the land was fed once a week with seven 
virgins. The king’s daughter was offered, but rescued by 
Assiepattle, who allowed his boat to glide down the dragon’s 
huge throat, and then put a burning peat in its liver, escaping 
as quickly as he could.* It is interesting to note that where 
Assiepattle uses a burning peat, Herakles and the Melanesian 
hero bring about the monster’s death by cutting; in the 
Windesi story the two methods are combined; and Lucian has 
his imprisoned voyagers try first one and then the other. 

Not all tales of the “swallow” type, however, show heroes 
as active as these. The Book of Jonah states very simply that 
when, at the end of three days and three nights, Jonah prayed 
unto the Lord his God out of the fish’s belly, “the Lord spake 
unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry land.” A 
story told by the Indians of the Canadian Northwest, to which 
the collector, M. Emile Petitot, gives the secondary title, 
“le Jonas flanc-de-chien,” and of which he says, “C’est du 
Pacifique que le mythe est parvenu sur le continent colom- 
bien,” contains more picturesque details. In one version, a 
young man is swallowed by a fish and suffers for three days in 
the monster’s burning vitals; then the fish approaches 
the shore where the young man’s sister is lamenting him, 
and he calls out to her to throw her “soulier”’ to the monster, 

143Cf. Macculloch, op. cit., pp. 388-389. Weicker, in the article on Hesione, 
in Pauly-Wissowa, vill, 1240-1242, regards this adventure as ‘‘ein selbstindiger 
Agon des Helden, eine hochaltertiimliche Fassung der Bezwingung des Todes.”’ 
The scholiast referred the epithet rpreorépov in Alex. 33 to the “long night”’ 
in which Zeus begot Herakles, rpeis éowépas eis play peraBadav, and editors 
of Lycophron have generally followed this interpretation. Weicker, however, 
takes the word to mean ‘‘dass Herakles drei Tage im Bauche verweilt’’; and 
his view gains support from the ‘‘three days and three nights” of Jonah, 1, 17; 
Matt. x1, 40, and from parallels in other folklore. 


M4 Macculloch, op. cit., p. 49, n. 2; p. 402. 
1% Cf. the story of Herakles, p. 41 above. 
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keeping tight hold of the “cordons”’ meanwhile; this she does, 
the fish greedily snapped up the bait, the young man seized it, 
and, as she drew the string, “elle contraignit le monstre a 
revomir son frére.” '® Similarly, in a Syrian folktale, a certain 
handsome Jiisif was swallowed by the same fish that had 
previously swallowed a maiden, and was disgorged on the 
shore a year later, pulling the maiden out after him.’ 

In some stories, the person swallowed is discovered by 
accident when the fish is cut open, as a ring, similarly devoured, 
might be—as a ring actually is, indeed, in the story of Poly- 
crates (Herodotus, 11, 41-42) and in Kalidasa’s drama 
Sakuntala. This is the case in a large number of Indian tales. 
The Vishiu Purdtia tells how Pradyumna was stolen when 
only six days old and cast into a whirlpool of roaring waves, 
the haunt of the huge creatures of the deep; a large fish 
swallowed the child, but he did not die; when the fish was 
caught and cut open he was found inside, “a beautiful child, 
looking like a new shoot of the blighted tree of love.” }8 
Similarly Saktideva, in Somadeva’s story of the Golden City, 
was shipwrecked and swallowed by a large fish (fortunately 
with no injury to his limbs); when the servants of the King 
Fisher caught the fish and cut it open, he came forth alive. 
“The Story of Bhimabhata” and “The Story of KeSata and 
Kandarpa,” in a later section of Somadeva’s book, tell respec- 
tively of the rescue of a young Brahman and of a woman named 
Sumanas from the belly of a fish. The Brahman says of his 
sojourn in the fish that he remained for a long time “inside the 
capacious habitation of his stomach, eating in my hunger his 
flesh, which I cut off with a knife,” but there is no hint that 
the fish suffered any discomfort from this treatment. “The 
Story of the Two Princesses,’”’ also in Somadeva’s collection, 

16 mile Petitot, Traditions Indiennes du Canada Nord-OQuest (Les Littératures 
Populaires, xx111, Paris, 1886), pp. 319-321. In a variant, the sister does not 
appear, but the fish, ‘“‘de douleur, se jeta sur un récif et y rendit sa proie vivante.”’ 

17 Fugen Prym and Albert Socin, Der Neu-Aramaeische Dialekt (Gottingen, 


1881), Part 2, Ubersetzung: Syrische Sagen u. Mérchen, pp. 83-84. 
W Vishfiu Purdfa, tr. H. H. Wilson (London, 1864-1877), v, 27. 
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narrates an even more exciting adventure. Holy seers had 
announced that a certain beautiful princess should have as 
her husband the lord of seven dvipas, and her father, deciding 
that King Vikramaditya would be a suitable match, had 
made her embark on a ship, with her retinue and wealth, and 
sent her off. But the ship, with the princess and her fol- 
lowers on board, was swallowed by a large fish. When the 
fish was thrown up on the coast by the current, the people 
of the neighborhood killed it and cut it open, and the ship 
full of people came out. The king of the country discovered 
that the princess was his niece, and sent her, together with his 
own daughter, whom he had long intended to give to King 
Vikramaditya, to the bridegroom.” 

When we pass from Eastern tales and notices in Greek and 
Roman writers to the literature of Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, we find the “great fish” still popular, and the 
same principal types of story—the “island” type and the 
“swallow” type—still persisting. The medieval bestiaries 
take the whale as the type of the evil one, with his treacherous 
wiles, and tell how unsuspecting mariners, seeing the whale’s 
back rising above the sea, cast anchor and build a fire upon it, 
and then the whale sinks to the bottom and drowns them all.?° 

The Voyage of Saint Brendan, which narrates the experiences 
of a holy Irish monk and his followers in the Atlantic, contains 
some adventures very similar to those of Sindbad in the eastern 
sea. The mishap on the supposed island occurs in both the 

19 The story of Saktideva is found in Penzer’s edition of Tawney’s translation 
of The Ocean of Story (London, 1924- ), 11, 192-193; the other stories have 
not yet been printed in Penzer’s edition, but are to be found in the original 
edition of Tawney’s translation, 11, 220-224; 605-606; 598-599. In two of 
the stories, the fish is stranded in the Ganges—a detail which recalls Pliny’s 
statement about the huge fish that entered ‘‘the river of Arabia.’ Cf. p. 33 
above. 

20 See, for example, Le Bestiaire of Guillaume le Clerc, composed in 1210 
(ed. Robert Reinsch, Leipzig, 1890), ll. 2239-2280; and the thirteenth century 
bestiary included in An Old English Miscellany (ed. Richard Morris, Early 
English Text Society, London, 1872), pp. 16-18. The Latin poem Phystologus 


of Theobaldus, from which this bestiary is translated, is given in App. I, pp. 
201-209; the section on the whale is found on p. 206, Ll. 193-222, 
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prose and the metrical versions of the Voyage, and the prose 
version adds the information that the fish is named Jasconius 
(Jascom), and that he labors night and day to put his tail in 
his mouth, but can not do so because of his great size.?! 

When, about the middle of the sixteenth century, Olaus 
Magnus wrote of the wonders of his native Scandinavia, he 
mentioned the fish that sometimes cast his weight on the 
stern or prow of a ship and sank it, or overturned the vessel 
with his back or tail, and he also told of the whale whose back 
looked like an island: ”? 


Habet etiam cetus super corlum suum superficiem tanquam 
sabulum, quod est iuxta littus maris: unde plerumque elevato 
dorso suo super undas, a navigantibus nihil aliud creditur esse, 
quam insula. Itaque nautae ad illum appellunt, et super eum 
descendunt, inque ipsum palos figunt, naves alligunt, focos pro 
cibis coquendis accendunt: donec tandem cetus sentiens ignem sese 
in profundum mergat, atque in eius dorso manentes, nisi funibus a 
navi protensis se liberare queant, submergantur. ... Arenas 
aliquando dorso sustollit, in quibus ingruente tempestate.. . 
nautae, terram se invenisse gaudentes, anchoris demissis falsa 
firmitate quiescunt, ac ignes accensos belua sentiens, subito com- 


1 See Acta Sancti Brendani, ed. P. F. Moran (Dublin, 1872), pp. 55-56 
(the metrical life) and p. 97 (the prose version); and the fourteenth century 
English version printed in vol. x1v of the Percy Society Publications, under the 
title, St. Brandan: A Mediaeral Legend of the Sea, ed. Thomas Wright (London, 
1844), pp. 7-8, 39. Wright notes that there are ‘‘several remarkable points of 
similarity between St. Brandan and the Sinbad of the Arabian Nights,” and 
that ‘‘at least one incident in the two narratives ts identical—that of the disaster 
on the back of the great fish.’” (Pref., p. v; cf. pp. 59-60). 

22 Olaus Magnus, Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus (Rome, 1555), xx1, 
6; xxr, 25. The latter section is quoted by Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen, 
in his Natural History of Norway (translated from the Danish original, London, 
1755), 11, 8, $13. Pontoppidan dismisses the tale as a ridiculous fabrication, 
due to incomplete information about the huge fish called Kraken. This 
Kraken, he says, is the largest and most extraordinary of all the animal creation; 
its back or upper part is about 1144 English miles in circumference, and it looks 
at first sight like a number of small islands surrounded with sea-weed; its arms 
are strong enough to pull down the largest man-of-war; it has a strong scent, 
and emits a dark secretion which colors the water (§§ 11-12). Modern scien- 
tists have assumed that the Bishop was describing some enormous species of 
cuttle-fish. 
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mota se in aquis mergit, hominesque cum navibus, nisi anchorae 
rumpantur, in profundum attrahit. 


It is Olaus’s picture of the stormtossed sailor anchoring 
beside the whale that Milton uses in a simile in Paradise Lost, 
1, 201-208, where Satan lies floating on the burning lake, 
huge in bulk as Briareos, 

Or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream. 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 


In the account of the creation of living things in the sea, too, 
Milton writes (Paradise Lost, vit, 412-415): 


There leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretched like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 
And seems a moving land. 


The “swallow” motif also appears in medieval literature. 
It is delightfully employed in the poem “ Patience,” written in 
the northwest Midland district in the late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century, where Jonah is introduced into the homily 
by way of illustration. To the simple outline of the Biblical 
story the author adds some charming touches—the space as 
broad as a hall which Jonah enters, the prophet getting a firm 
foothold in the whale’s stomach and peering about “vche a 
nok of his nauel,” and the painful uneasiness that this “mote 
in his mawe” caused the huge creature.” 

The Voyage of Saint Brendan borrows from the story of 
Sindbad not only the whale-island incident, but the encounter 
with a huge fish that threatens to swallow the ship. As 


3 Patience; An Alliterative Version of Jonah by the Poct of the Pearl, ed. 
Israel Gollancz (Oxford, 1924). 
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Brendan and his followers were sailing in a violent storm, a 
great fish came after them, casting burning foam out of his 
mouth, and raising the water higher than the ship at each 
blast. The monks, aghast, called “on Jhesu Crist, and in 
seint Brendan also.” Then, as the fish was just about to 
seize them, another great fish came out of the west, smote 
the first in three pieces, and swam away again.#4 

A story of the Gesta Romanorum* introduces the “ great 
fish’’ in still another setting. A certain king, in order to 
secure peace between himself and the Emperor Honorius, 
had arranged for the marriage of his daughter and the Em- 
peror’s son; the princess took ship for the Emperor’s country, 
had the misfortune (along with the vessel and all its pas- 
sengers) to be swallowed by a whale, but ultimately escaped, 
passed the Emperor’s test of a choice between three caskets, 
and so in the end was happily united to his son. The last 
incident in the story seems to be the remote source for the 
trial of Portia’s suitors in The Merchant of Venice, and has 
therefore been discussed at some length by Shakespearean 
scholars; 76 the adventure with the whale, which is equally 


% See Wright's edition of the English metrical version, p. 19; prose version, 
pp. 46-47; and Moran’s edition of the Acta Sancti Brendani, pp. 63-64, 111-112. 

% Hermann Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872), No. 251, app. 55. 
Oesterley apparently found the story in at least six 15th century MSS. in 
German libraries. (See p. 62, No. 83; p. 94, No. 79; p. 119, No. 70; p. 158, 
No. 218; p. 162, No. 26; p. 164, No. 23.) <A variant, differing in the names 
of the characters and in a number of other details, appears as No. 99 of the 
Anglo-Latin text (translation quoted in the Introduction to Swan’s edition, 
reprinted with a preface by E. A. Baker, London, 1924, pp. 40-44); No. 66 of 
the English MS. Harl. 7333 (S. J. H. Herrtage, The Early English Versions of 
the Gesta Romanorum, Early English Text Society, London, 1879, pp. 294-306) ; 
and No. 32 in Wynkyn de Worde’s translation (quoted, from the re-issue of 
Richard Robinson, in H. H. Furness’s Variorum Edition of The Merchant of 
Venice, Philadelphia, 1888, pp. 315-316). The present quotation follows the 
text in C. H. Beeson’s Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago, 1925), pp. 62-63, 
except in the first line, where I have retained the reading cete grande eis of 
Oesterley’s text. 

% E.g. Francis Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare (London, 1807), 1, 278; 
yl, 414-415; Furness, Variorum Ed. of Merch. of Ven., pp. 314-319; H. R. D. 
Anders, Shakespeare’s Books (Berlin, 1904), p. 65. 
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interesting, has received practically no attention.2’” It runs as 
follows: 


Cum autem per mare navigarent, cete grande eis occurrebat in 
mare et navem deglutire volebat. Nautae hoc percipientes timue- 
runt valde et praecipue puella. Nautae vero ignem copiosum 
fecerunt et die ac nocte vigilabant. Sed accidit post triduum 
quod, fessi propter magnas vigilias, dormierunt. Cete subito 
navem cum omnibus contentis deglutivit. Puella cum intellexit 
quod in ventre ceti esset fortiter clamabat. Ad cuius clamorem 
omnes excitati sunt. Nautae vero puellae dixerunt ac militibus: 
‘“‘Carissimi, estote confortati; Deus nos salvabit; habeamus bonum 
consilium, quia sumus in ventre ceti.”” Ait puella: ‘‘Audite con- 
sillum meum et erimus salvati.”’ Qui dixerunt: ‘‘Dic.” Quae ait: 
‘‘Accendamus ignem in magna copia et cete quilibet vulneret sicut 
profundius possit et per ista duo mortem recipiet et statim ad 
terram natabit et sic per gratiam Dei evadere poterimus.” Illi 
vero consilium puellae per omnia impleverunt. Cete cum mortem 
sensit ad terram perrexit. Juxta quam terram erat quidam miles 
manens, qui cena facta versus litus maris ambulavit. Cum ergo 
cete hinc inde natare vidisset et terrae appropinquare, servos vocat 
et cete ad terram traxit. Qui inceperunt cum instrumentis per- 
cutere. Puella cum sonitum audisset, loquebatur pro omnibus et 
ait: ‘‘Carissimi, suaviter percutite et latus ceti aperite; hic sumus 
in eius ventre fili1 bonorum virorum de generoso sanguine.” Miles 
cum vocem puellae audisset ait servis suis: ‘‘Carissimi, latus ceti 
aperite et videamus quid lateat interius.”’” Cum vero apertum 
fuisset, puella primo exivit immo quasi mortua, deinde milites et 
ceteri alii. 


The story is obviously the same as that of the princess in- 
tended as a bride for King Vikramaditya (p. 44 above), but 
shows a few marked variations. Somadeva’s story is told 
from the point of view of the spectators who hauled the fish 
up and cut it open; there is comparatively little interest in the 
shipload of people inside the fish, and no indication that 
they exerted themselves to better their plight. The people 
in the Gesta, on the other hand, are resourceful and energetic, 


27 A footnote in Tawney's edition of The Ocean of Story, 11, 224, cites No. 66 
of the English Gesta as a parallel to ‘‘The Story of Bh{mabhata.” The tale in 
the Gesta is really much closer to ‘‘The Story of the Two Princesses’’ than to 
the one on which Tawney gives the note. 
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and the leading part in the planning and in the appeal for 
help is taken by the princess. Moreover, the two methods 
that she suggests for bringing about the death of the fish 
(lighting a great fire and wounding him as deeply as possible) 
are found, as we have seen, in a large number of folk-tales, 
and occur in combination both in a Windesi story and in 
Lucian’s True History.* 

From what source these details were drawn it is impossible 
to tell. Direct borrowing from Lucian is of course out of the 
question, for the medieval story-writers were in no position 
to read Greek; and in view of the widespread popularity of 
the “swallow” motif it is not necessary even to assume 
indirect influence of the True History on the Gesta Roman- 
orum.2® Whatever the source, the medieval writer has done 
a service in preserving for us two ancient methods of doing the 
fish to death, and also in replacing the passive heroine of the 
Indian story by a quick-witted, energetic young woman who 
is more in accord with Western ideals. 

As we pass in review the numerous stories of the “great 
fish,” it is evident that they are not confined to any one 
country or to any one historical period. India (as was per- 

%In the variants mentioned in n. 25 the supernatural element tends to 
decrease and the princess becomes even more the central figure of the tale. 
Her attendants lose their lives in a storm, and she herself is left alone on the 
sinking ship; she builds a fire and so keeps the monster at bay for a time, but 
when her eyes close with weariness he devours her. ‘Both pe ship and pe 
mayde”’ are swallowed in Harl. 7333, but in the second version quoted by 
Herrtage (Addit. MS. 9066), the Anglo-Latin version, and the translation of 
Wynkyn de Worde, the ship is ignored. Also, the kindling of a fire in the whale’s 
belly, though it is mentioned in these versions, seems to be a matter of much 
less importance than the wound inflicted on him “with a litill knyfe.”’ 

28 Tt should be remembered, however, that Lucian was repeatedly imitated 
in the literature of the Eastern Empire (see Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzantischen Literatur (Mitinchen, 1891), pp. 188, 193, 210, etc.); and that when 
Liudprand, tenth century Bishop of Cremona, went as imperial ambassador 
to Constantinople and came home with a stock of Greek phrases, Lucian’s 
Dream (also known as The Cock) was among the works that he had learned to 
quote. See Liudprand, Antapodosis, 1, 12 (Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, 


IAudprandi Opera, Hannover u. Leipzig, 1915), where Gallus 1 is quoted, 
xabws 6 Aouxcavés. 
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haps natural, in view of the actual existence of large fish in 
her waters and the fondness of her people for marvelous tales) 
seems to have been peculiarly rich in them. In India two 
definite types of story apparently developed, the “island”’ 
type and the “swallow” type, both of which spread westward 
and left their mark in turn on Greek, Arabic, medieval Latin, 
and the vernacular literatures. The whale-island story is 
repeated almost without change as late as the sixteenth 
century, and survives in literary allusion for two hundred 
years more; the “swallow” tale loses its romantic conclusion 
in “The Story of Sindbad,” and passes in this abridged form 
to The Voyage of Saint Brendan; the form of the tale in which 
the swallowing actually occurs is, however, parodied with 
great zest by Lucian, and reappears in the Middle-English 
alliterative poem “Patience” and in a story of the Gesta 


Romanorum. 
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Linguistic scholars have long recognized the influence of 
endings on one another, as when the -drum of the Latin first 
declension induced an -6drum in the second declension; when 
the -i-bus of i-stems in the dative-ablative plural, wherein the 
-i- belonged to the stem, gave -cbus as an ending to consonant- 
stems, freeing them of inconvenient consonant groups when 
the -bus was attached directly; even when the participle 
*mortos (seen in mortalis) became mortuos in imitation of the 
final of vivos, its opposite, and thus became unique among 
participles. Older *noven (seen in nénus and in nonaginta) 
became novem in imitation of the final sound of septem and of 
decem. The process has been recognized sparingly in the 
radical syllable also, as when *hanser lost its h- by association 
with anas; and so on. 

The wide occurrence of this process has not until recently 
been realized; yet by its application many of the enigmas of 
etymology are to be solved.! It is not without point, therefore, 
to assemble some of the problems of Oscan and Umbrian, and 
to show how they may thus be more (or less) satisfactorily 
solved. 

1. Oscan hapiest (written hafieist, by error’) ‘habebit,’ hipid 

1Cf. my article, ‘‘On Some Animal Names in Italic,’’ Language, 11, 184-190. 

2Cf. my Teztual Criticism of Inscriptions, 23 (Language Monograph No. 2, of 
the Linguistic Society of America). [A recent renewed consideration, in com- 
parison with haf[far ‘teneatur’ in the latest-found of the Oscan eftuns inscriptions 
(cf. Buck, Class. Phil. xv11, 111-118), leads me to think that the f may after all 
be correct in the present tense system, though the form hap- was originally 
generalized throughout the verb. For the participle *hapito- and the imperative 
*hapitéd presumably yielded *ha/fto- and *haftu, and there may have been other 


similar forms; from these the f in the present tense system was generalized (on 
-ft- from secondary -pt-, cf. von Planta, Grammatik d. oskisch-umbrischen 
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‘habuit,’ hapust ‘habuerit,’ all show a voiceless stop, as though 
from *hapyd, but corresponding to Latin habed. Now the 
voiced non-aspirate quality of the labial is shown by a com- 
parison with Umbrian habitu ‘habeto’ and other forms of the 
same word; for an Umbrian 0 is here quite unambiguous, if 
equatable with Latin 6. Buck is therefore quite right ? in 
regarding the Oscan word as a contamination of the equivalents 
of Latin habed and camé. Such a confusion is the less 
astonishing, that in the Germanic languages it is the cognate 
of capo which yields the verb have, while there is in them no 
representative of habed; but the cognate of capiéd has there 
assumed the meaning of habed. One might note also that the 
Spanish derivative of tened has taken unto itself the value of 
habed; so that the semantic process is obviously very easy. 

2. Umbrian presents a different development. We find 
habe habitu habiest, etc., corresponding to forms of Latin habed, 
but in some instances having the meaning of Latin cago. 
We find also hahtu hatu hatu ‘capito,’ hatutu hatuto ‘capiunto,’ 
and (possibly from the same root) subahtu subotu ‘deponito,’ 
subator ‘omissi,’ in which we seem to see a *hapyd with the 
meaning of capid.4 Shall we say that this 1s cayzd influenced 
by habed, or habed influenced by capio? But contamination 
is a reciprocal process: both in Oscan and in Umbrian we have 
a *hapyo which in Oscan keeps the meaning of habed but in 
Umbrian keeps that of capo; capid unchanged has disappeared 
in both languages; habed has disappeared in Oscan and has 
remained in Umbrian only with an encroachment of camo 
upon its meaning. 

3. Oscan acum ‘agere’ is taken by von Planta ° as merely a 
graphic error for *agum, as the Tabula Bantina in which it 
occurs is quite carelessly written; Buck ® thinks that the root 


Dialekte, 1, 425-427; Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, $121). The 
perfect system active, scen in hipid hipust, escaped the analogical extension of 
the f because of the difference in the radical vowel.] 

2 Op. cit. 167. Von Planta, op. cit. 1, 469, is wrong. 

4 Buck, § 121. 

br, 557. 

* But with reserves; § 159 a. 
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may have been generalized as ak- instead of ac- because of the 
forms corresponding to Latin Gctus Gctid, etc., reinforced in 
Oscan-Umbrian times by forms like Oscan actud, syncopated 
from *agetod (Latin agitd). Umbrian has corresponding 
forms, aitu aitu ‘agito,’ aituta ‘agunto,’ ahtim-em ‘ad caeri- 
moniam, Ahtu ‘*Actuz, deo Agonio.’ Now aitu, etc., goes 
back to *akté either from ‘*agetdd or from *aketdd, with a 
generalized -k-.’ I suggest that the root seen in Latin faci, 
having a similar meaning, had an influence here, in remaking 
ag- to ak-, and that the influence of the participle and similar 
forms was at least not unassisted. But that the root ag- was 
remade to ak- will help to explain the words next to be 
considered. 

4. We find in Oscan three forms of a word apparently 
meaning ‘year’: acunum gen. pl., akenef loc. sg., akun. 
abbreviated for a plural form, perhaps the genitive. We find 
also in Umbrian acnu ‘annos’ and two adjectives, per-acni- and 
sev-acni-, meaning ‘sacrificial’ or, as substantive, ‘victim’; 
equivalents of Latin perennis and sollennis,® sevo- and sollo- 
both meaning ‘all.’ We have therefore an OU. acno-, ‘year,’ 
while Latin has anno-. Now the generally accepted etymo- 
logical equation of Latin annus with Gothic apn ‘year’ 
precludes any primitive form but *atnos. For -tn- becomes 
Latin -nn-; -kn- becomes Latin -gn-; and -tn- remains in 
Oscan-Umbrian according to the testimony of Oscan Patanaf, 
which, whatever its remoter history, is surely by anaptyxis 
from *patnai.? 

But given the root ag- in the form ak-, we find support for 
an analogical change of *atno- to *akno-. In Latin, annés 
agere is a not uncommon locution;” and it is not too im- 

7 Buck, $ 143. 

* I agree with Walde, Lat. et. Wtb.? 8. v. annus, in taking these as compounds 
of annus, and in thinking that some analogical influence is responsible for the 
-m- of sollemnis; perhaps that of omnis, as Thurneysen, Archiv f. lat. Lez. 
x11, 23-26, thinks. 

* Buck, § 159 a. 

10 Cic. de Sen. 10, 32; Livy ut, 6, 1; etc. 
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probable that the Oscan *atnds acum reshaped itself into 
*acnos acum ‘annos agere.’ The Umbrian shows also the 
same change, on the evidence of the words cited. 

5. The Umbrian holtu ‘aboleto’ is found only immediately 
after hondu ‘pessumdato,’ in a series of alliterative pairs; the 
meanings here given are probable, but not absolutely certain. 
Hondu is to be connected with hondomu ‘infimo,’ hutra hondra 
‘infra,’ huntak ‘puteum’ (?), Honde ‘*Honto, deo inferno,’ 
Huntia abl. sg. ‘Festival of Hontus’; and further with Latin 
humus, humilis, etc. Holtu seems to go with Greek édddvue ‘I 
destroy,’ and Latin ab-oled (though the identity of the root of 
this latter word with the root of the Greek word is somewhat 
disputed"). Von Planta ™ regards the h of holtu as added 
merely for alliteration with hondu; Buck! regards it as an 
addition of no etymological value, the letter representing a 


very weak sound and therefore easily lost or added in writing. 


But with this word is to be associated the divine name Hule 
(dat. sg.), and perhaps Hoter, another divine name (gen. sg.), 
if miswritten for Holer; the two may then apply to the same 
deity. Thus if the added h were limited to holtu in the phrase 
hondu holtu, we might accept von Planta’s view as adequate; 
but with Hule certainly and Hover possibly, it looks as if the 
root ol- had become hol- in imitation of the root hom-, which 
was associated with the same range of ideas. 

6. Similarly, Oscan gives us Herentatef Herukinaf, in which 
the epithet Erycina has assumed an initial A- in imitation of 
Herentas, the Oscan Venus, to whom it was applied.’ 

7. Umbrian habina hapinaf /habina ‘agnas,’ hapinaru 
‘agnarum’ is to be connected with Latin agnus agna; but the 
h- is an accretion by contamination with the Umbrian equiva- 
lent of Latin haedinus.° 

8. Umbrian has in two verbs certainly, and possibly in three, 


uCf, Walde, Lat, et. Wtb., s. v., for literature. 

12 Op. cit. 1, 445. 

13 Op. cit. § 149 a. 

144 Von Planta, 1, 445, tentatively; Buck, § 149 a, with more confidence. 
18 For details, cf. Language, 11, 189-90. 
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a peculiar perfect formation in -nky-; !° no satisfactory expla- 
nation has been suggested. But F. Sommer” notes that an 
old purtiius is replaced by purtingus, and proposes that the 
root dou- and the root evk- have been combined, since they 
have similar meanings, and that this formation spread to a 
second verb, combifianviust (and other forms), which had 
similar semantic uses; while the third verb, disleralinsust, is 
too uncertain a form to be taken into consideration. He 
compares Brugmann’s theory '° that the Germanic verb bring 
is a contamination of bhr- and evk-, cf. Greek gépw and 
éveyxeiv, which form parts of the same paradigm, though 
etymologically unrelated. 

9. Two verbs have in Umbrian a peculiar /-perfect, entelus 
entelust fut. perf. to endendu ‘intendito, imponito’, and 
apelus apelust, fut. perf. to ampentu ‘impendito.’ The usual 
interpretation is that they are formed on an l-participle, cf. 
Latin pendulus, etc.” But a more satisfying explanation has 
been given by Thurneysen,” that the equivalents of Latin 
pell6 and Latin pendé, starting as *pel-no and *pendo, became 
confused in Umbrian under the one form *pennd; that the 
perfect -pelust really comes from *pennd = Latin pelld, but 
was used for *pennd = Latin pendo; that the rime-word 
*tennd = Latin tendd took the l-perfect by analogy, *pennd: 
-pelust = *tennd: -telust. 

10. The Umbrian arputrati is normally equated with Latin 
arbitrati, both in etymology and in meaning. The p of the 
Umbrian native alphabet may stand for either p or b; but the 
u-vowel is disconcerting. Von Planta thought of a connection 
with Latin putare, but rejected it in favor of the equation 
already mentioned.) But as the variation of short 7 and 
short wu in medial syllables is in the Oscan-Umbrian dialects 

16 Von Planta, 11, 350-353; Buck, § 229. 

77, F. xu, 40-43. 

187, F, xu, 154-158. 

19 Cf. von Planta, 11, 348-349; Buck, § 226. 


07, F. Anz. 1x, 185; Glotta, 1, 242. 
21 Op. cit. 1, 432. 
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very doubtful,” there may here be a contamination of the 
equivalents of the two words arbitratu and putare, which is 
semantically very suitable.”* 

11. Another instance of contamination is seen in the trans- 
formation of Umbrian Iguvino- to Itouino-. The older form 
is retained in the nom. pl. Ikuvinus ‘Iguvini’ of the Umbrian 
alphabet; and that the -g- did not phonetically become -y- is 
shown by the survival of the ancient name Jgumum in the 
modern Gubbio. But in the Latin alphabet, and even oc- 
casionally in the Umbrian alphabet, we find the spelling 
Iiouino-; gen. sg. fem. Iiuvinas Jiouwinar, etc. Conway solved 
the problem by the suggestion 7‘ that the priests desired to 
give the impression that the city was even in its name closely 
associated with Jupiter and with the epithet Jovius, Jouwio- in 
Umbrian, which was applied to several deities in the local 
ritual of the Atiedian Brothers; and that they therefore, in 
their own usage at least, changed the name of the town and 
the corresponding ethnic adjective: much as though one 
should, to hint at a political situation, call Boston by the name 
Boss-Town, and the natives of that city the Boss-town-1ans. 
One must note that this change, unlike the preceding examples, 
is @ conscious one, and not to be placed in precisely the same 
category; for linguistic processes should operate subcon- 
sclously or at most spontaneously, and not with deliberate 
intent. 

12. Another troublesome word is Umbrian Grabono-, 
epithet of Mars, Jupiter, and Vovionus. It is difficult not to 
believe that at bottom this word is identical with Latin 
Gradivus, a surname of Mars; but Gradivus offers its own 
etymological problems. ‘The most attractive interpretation is 
that which makes it mean ‘the Strider,’ from the root in 
gradior, Skt. grdhyati ‘he seeks to get’; though the long a of 

2 Buck, § 86, 7. . 

% For this suggestion I am indebted to a verbal communication from Prof. 


Joshua Whatmough, of Harvard University. 
“4 R.S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, 1, p. 405 n. 
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Gradivus raises some doubt.” Be this as it may about 
Gradivus, there seems to be no common original which could 
yield the d of Gradivus and the -b- of Grabono-. May it be 
that the Latin shows the regular development of the original 
sound, and the Umbrian -b- is to be explained by a popular 
etymology, connecting the epithet with bovés? For it is 
precisely to the three deities to whom the epithet Grabonio- is 
applied, that in the Atiedian ritual the bovés are sacrificed. 

13. A curious variation of a and o appears in the Umbrian 
divine epithet Prestata-, which has dat. Prestate (once), 
Prestote (3 times), gen. Prestotar (4 times), voc. Prestota (19 
times). There can be little doubt that the word corresponds 
to Latin praestita, fem. part. of praestd (praestes is a regular 
epithet of deities); but in praestita the -i- is a weakened form 
of -d-, and the variation of a and o in Umbrian indicates a long 
vowel. The extension of the strong grade of the root to the 
participle is however occasionally found in Latin,”* so that there 
is no objection to referring the Umbrian word to *prat-stata-. 
Yet the Umbrian change of @ to 6G is established only when 
final, or before final -ts (the group arising by syncope of a short 
vowel)?” 

But just as we have pihaz and prhos ‘piatus,’ and several 
other similar instances, we should have a nominative *prav- 
statos becoming *prestaz and *prestos. The nominative is 
normally more powerful in the paradigm than is any other 
single form, and may have transformed even the corresponding 
feminine, if some other influence should give a little help. 
Could not this help have been given by the word tota- ‘city’? 
The goddess is no longer merely the Bevsteherin, she has 
become the Bevstddterin, as it were. 

14. Another similar problem develops in the name of one of 
the city gates of Iguvium, found only in the ablative plural: 

26 Walde, Lat. et. Wtb.* 8. . 


26 F, Sommer, Hab. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre?, p. 605. 
27 Cf. Buck, §§ 34-35. 
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Tesenakes Tesenocir Tesonocir® ‘The word for gate, vero-, is 
plural in Oscan and in Umbrian, and in Oscan is neuter; but 
the only forms giving a clue to the gender in Umbrian are 
veruf-e and werof-e, accusatives of the masculine form with the 
postposition. This is not decisive for the gender, since many 
neuters in Umbrian take as nominative and accusative plural 
the ending of the accusative plural of masculine o-stems; 
whether this indicates a change of forms only, or is evidence 
for a change of gender in the word, cannot be definitely 
decided.” But the name of the gate is certainly a stem in 
-dco- (-dco- being virtually non-existent in Italic), with a 
nominative singular masculine *Tesenakos which would by 
syncope become *Zesenaks. There is no other example in 
Umbrian where the same combination of sounds develops by 
syncope; *° possibly an -d- tended toward -6- in this group as 
well as before -ts. In this instance we could interpret Tesenocir 
as having -o- by extension from the nominative singular 
masculine; could a faint resemblance to ocar, the acropolis or 
Sacred Mount of Iguvium, have turned the scale in favor of 
the rounded vowel? 

15. One more example of the same phenomenon: Umbrian 
subotu v1 b 25 is manifestly the same word as subahtu 11 a 42; 
meaning ‘deponito’ or the like. The participle subator (4 
times) ‘omissi’ may be from the same verb. ‘There are two 
possibilities, *swb-hap- and *sub-ag- or -ak-. If it is the former, 
the h- of the second element has disappeared after the conso- 
nant of the prefix. The participle *sub-hap-to-s or *sub-ak-to-s 
would give *subahts; and if the same analogical lengthening 
were present here as in Latin dctus, etc.,*! we should have 


28 The prior -o- in this form is only an error or a graphic assimilation to the 
vowel of the following syllable. 

29 Cf. Buck, § 171, 13. 

3% We have the neuter huntak ‘puteum,’ the accusative curnaco, ablative 
curnase ‘cornix.’ But huntak is in the Umbrian alphabet, where there is no 0, 
and so the example has no pertinence; and in curnaco curnase the leveling may 
for some reason have worked in the reverse direction. 

31 Despite Sommer, Hdb. d. lat. Laut- und Furmenlehre?, 122 f., I regard the 
length of the vowel in such participles as analogical, starting from the perfect 
indicative active. 
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probably the conditions for the change of @ to 6. Yet how 
this might pass over into the imperative is not clear to me, 
even with the help of hazardous conjectures. 


It is clear, I think, that word contamination is an important 
help to the linguistic investigator, even in languages which, 
like Oscan and Umbrian, remain to us in but limited texts. 
True, such combinations as those which I have presented, 
especially those which are my own alone, are hazardous; but 
even if it be so, I can say with a distinguished German scholar,” 
“Des Hypothetischen in meinem oben dargestellten Versuch 
bin ich mir vollkommen bewusst. Ohne Kiihnheit und 
Phantasie kommen wir aber bei den Brocken des Oskisch- 
Umbrischen niemals weiter. Sollen wir deswegen ganz darauf 
verzichten?—Ich denke nicht, im Hinblick auf die wichtige 
Position dieses Sprachzweiges neben dem Lateinischen. Ist 
auch nur die Richtung, in der man sucht, nicht ganz verfehlt, 
so wird ein gelegentliches Abirren in Einzelheiten auf Verzei- 
hung rechnen diirfen.” 


33 Ferdinand Sommer, in J. F. xu, 42-43. 
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IV.—The Last Assessment of the Athenian Empire 


ALLEN BROWN WEST 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


When the testimony of ancient authors comes into apparent 
conflict with the evidence of inscriptions, the reputation of our 
literary sources usually suffers, and their statements are re- 
jected or twisted so that they may not disagree with the ulti- 
mate authority of the official records. The problem of this 
paper is the reconciliation of ancient authors, whose state- 
ments appear at times even to be mutually contradictory 
both with the results of recent epigraphic studies and with 
themselves. The paper will show that the literary tradition 
about the last changes of tribute in the Athenian empire is 
sound in most points when properly understood. The problem 
is quite simple when once the clue is found. 

We are not concerned here with Thucydides’ estimate of 
600 talents for the income of the empire at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war,' nor with Aristophanes’ reputation for 
veracity in figures when he says in 422 that the total revenue 
of Athens amounted to nearly 2000 talents? Our task is 
neither to explain a joke nor to discuss the revenues of Athens 
before 425, but to defend the much maligned orators and the 
uncritical Plutarch. 

Since Plutarch is not a contemporary authority, and there- 
fore the more vulnerable, let us begin with his account of the 
tribute after the death of Pericles. In substance, he says that 
the demagogues raised the tribute by stages to 1300 talents. 
They did this not so much because of the expense or length of 
the war but because the money was to be spent upon erecting 
temples and amusing the people? 


1Thuc. 1, 13. 
2 Vesp. 660. 
3 Aristides, 24. 
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Andocides,! reproduced by Aeschines,® says that after the 
peace of Nicias the empire contributed to the Athenian treas- 
ury annually more than 1200 talents. We need not quibble 
as to the difference between Andocides, a contemporary of the 
events of which he speaks, and Plutarch, for it is easy for a 
sum of more than 1200 talents to become 1300. The point to 
notice here is the close agreement between the two statements. 
Plutarch says that the money was to be used for peace-time 
expenditures, and we have no doubt that he, or his source, 
meant the extensive building operations in which Athens was 
engaged during the peace. Andocides too is expressly talking 
about the period of transitory peace after 421. 

Now it is thoroughly unsound to refer the statements of 
Plutarch and Andocides to the assessment of 425 which was 
obviously a war-time assessment,® even though it may have 
been followed by increasing the pay of the jurors. Further- 
more, almost no one now believes that the assessment of 425 
imposed a tribute upon the empire of more than 960 talents.’ 
Consequently, if there is any truth in the figures of Andocides 
and Plutarch, they had in mind an entirely different assess- 
ment. Nor are we warranted in saying that no such assess- 
ment took place and that no such figures were reached just 
because we have no epigraphic evidence for it.2 Until the 


43, 9. 

§ Aeschines, 2, 175. 

* Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 111, 2, p. 1119, n. 1, and 1120, n. 3, while rejecting much 
of Plutarch’s account, unnecessarily as this paper will show, nevertheless tries 
to connect it with the assessment of 425. See also his Griechische Staatskunde, 
edited by Swoboda, Miiller’s Handb. d. Alt. 1v, 1, 1, p. 1345, n. 2; Gilbert, 
Greek Const. Ant. p. 357; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 1v, p. 390; Beloch, Gr. Gesch.? 
11, 1, p. 330; 2, p. 344. 

7 Beloch, J. c., may be an exception, but in op. cit. 11, 2, pp. 342, 344, he 
apparently agrees with the figure given above. See also Busolt, Gr. Staatskunde, 
l. c., where it is stated that the assessment amounted to 1460 T., and Gr. Gesch. 
11, 2, pp. 1119 f. (more than 1200 T.). For the total of 960 talents, now 
generally accepted, see Wilhelm, Anz. Wien Ak. 1909, 52; I. G. 12, 63. 

8 We find that the valuable essay on Inscriptions in Jowett’s translation of 
Thucydides (Oxford, 1900), p. li, was before us in dissociating the figures of 
Andocides and Plutarch from the assessment of 425 and in ascribing them to 
the period of the Peace of Nicias. 
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fragmentary quota lists of late date can be dated more pre- 
cisely, it would be rash to say that we have any epigraphic 
evidence bearing on this assessment period at all.? 

One more statement demands our attention, that of a 
fourth century rhetorician which makes Alcibiades responsible 
for doubling the tribute.!° We must not reject this evidence, 
as has been done, simply because there are anachronisms in the 
oration from which it is taken." Furthermore, there is no 
reason for connecting it with the assessment of 425 just because 
the tribute was then doubled. On the contrary, we must 
connect it with Plutarch’s statement that the tribute was 
raised by the demagogues. In 425 no one would have called 
the young Alcibiades a demagogue, even though Athens had 
chosen him as an assessor, which is in itself very doubtful. 
But eight years later Alcibiades was the leading demagogue in 
Athens, and his responsibility for any increase that may have 
taken place would be just as indubitable as Cleon’s part in 
the assessment of 425. 

Thus the three sources, if they are Sutlepaalent. as they 
seem to be, for each adds certain details to the picture, make 
it necessary to assume that there was an assessment in the 
years of peace, when Alcibiades was dominant, which brought 

* But see pp. 68 f. infra. 

10(Andoc.) Alcibiades, 11. 

11 Mitchell and Caspari, in Appendix, p. 481, of their edition of Grote, do 
not credit the statement that Alcibiades was raxrns, although they apparently 
accept the rest of the statement as applicable to the assessment of 425. Grote 
rejects the evidence of the oration against Alcibiades tn toto because of its 
anachronisms. See vol. v, p. 269, n. 2 (London, 1870). 

12 Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 111, 2, p. 1118, n. 4, connects it with the assessment of 
425, although tacitly he admits that Alcibiades did not play an important role 
as the oration states. Meyer, l. c., accepts Alcibiades’ connection with the 
assessment without comment. Jowett, op. cit. p. li, n. 2, denies the connection 
of Alcibiades with the doubled tribute of (Andoc.) Alcibiades, 11, if the reference 
is to the assessment of 425, which he implies is questionable. ‘Koehler, ‘*Ur- 
kunden und Untersuchungen d. del.-att. Bundes,” Abh. der Ber. Akad. 1870, 
pp. 150 f., held that Alcibiades was a young assessor without great influence 
in 425-4, and that he was given credit for the doubled tribute at a time when 


he had taken the place of Cleon as the leading demagogue and had adopted 
most of the latter’s program. 
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the tribute to more than 1200 talents. Even the statement 
that Alcibiades doubled the tribute agrees with the sum given 
by Andocides, now that the facts of the assessment of 421 
are known. We have shown elsewhere that the assessment of 
421 was on a much lower scale than that of 425 and that the 
probable estimated tribute was about 600 talents instead of 
960 talents as most historians have believed.!* Of course, if 
the tribute in 421 had been even 800 talents, the doubled 
tribute of Alcibiades would have amounted to several hundred 
talents more than the maximum estimate of Plutarch. Con- 
sequently, so long as it was believed that the high rate of 
Cleon’s assessment remained in force in 421, the statement 
about Alcibiades would be discredited or transferred to an 
assessment where approximate doubling is known to have 
taken place. But this is no longer necessary, and since our 
literary sources agree in every particular, both with them- 
selves and with epigraphic evidence so far as it is definite and 
usable, the burden of proof must lie with those who challenge 
the evidence. 

One other point in Plutarch’s testimony must be mentioned 
here. He says that the tribute reached the total of 1300 
talents by stages, xara pixpov. It would be wrong to trans- 
late this ‘little by little,’4 if we understand xara pixpdy to 
mean frequent changes of small amount constantly upward, 
for at the most there were only four assessments after the 
death of Pericles, one about 427," one in 425,'° another in 
421,!" and the last in 417 or thereabouts. ‘There was probably 

13 For the assessment of 421, see West, A. J. A. xxix (1925), 135-151; West 
and Meritt, 1b. 62-69. 

4 Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 111, 2, p. 1120, n. 3, denies that a gradual increase in the 
tribute took place, but he does not consider the possibility of assessments after 


425, and consequently, since there was only one known assessment after the 
death of Pericles at which the tribute was raised, Plutarch could not be right. 


16 For the fact of this assessment, see West and Meritt, A. J. A. xx1x (1925), 
434-439. The character of this assessment needs careful analysis in the light 
of recent studies. J. G. 17, 218 belongs to this assessment period. 

1% 7, G. 2, 63. 

17 See West and Meritt, A. J. A. xxix, 59-69. 
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an increase in 427.!8 In 425 the increase was large, certainly 
more than 100 percent. In 421 there was a marked decrease,’® 
and in 417 an increase proportionately equal to that of 425. 
Even though the increase was not strictly little by little, 
nevertheless Plutarch was right in that the increase was 
divided over three assessments when demagogues were ob- 
viously in control of Athenian politics. It did not come all 
at once.?° 

In fact, elsewhere in the chapter on the assessment of 
Aristides, Plutarch states the matter in a slightly different 
way, and we may assume that he used here a different source. 
He says that the tribute was first doubled and then trebled. 
Now the assessment of 425 certainly doubled the tribute, and 
if we are right in accepting a figure between 1200 and 1300 
talents for the assessment of Alcibiades the tribute was now 
about three times what it had been. Thus, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the trebled tribute of Plutarch’s account is the 
doubled tribute of Alcibiades, for Plutarch was measuring it 
in terms of the assessment of Aristides,”/ while the rhetorician 
who tells us of Alcibiades’ part in this assessment measured 
it in terms of what it had been according to the last previous 
assessment. Thus in practically every important point, the 
several independent accounts tally, even where at first glance 
they seem to be mutually contradictory. 

18 Cavaignac, Histoire Financiére, p. 125, using I. G. 1*, 218, also J. G. 13, 
216 which belongs to a different assessment period (West, A. J. A. XXIX, 
440-444), concluded that there was an increase about this time, but there are 
many errors in his premises and the matter needs further study. Yet there 
were several large increases, notably in the case of Byzantium. 

19 West, A. J. A. xxix, 135-151. 

20 Grote, l. c. says that ‘‘the story of this duplication of tribute by Alcibiades 
is virtually contrary to the statement by Plutarch, probably borrowed from 
Aeschines, who states that the demagogues gradually increased (xard pexpdv) 
the tribute to 1300 talents,’ but now that we have seen the measure of truth 
underlying Plutarch’s account, the contradiction disappears here as elsewhere. 

21 We must not expect too great accuracy from Plutarch. Surely an assess- 


ment of 1300 talents would be three times 460 talents to any ancient author 
except a Thucydides or a pedant. 
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The date of the assessment of Alcibiades is nowhere given, 
but it can be determined with considerable certainty.” In the 
first place it was customary for assessments to be made for the 
most part every four years. Although there were exceptions, 
these were of small moment except in 425.2% Thus since there 
were assessments in 425 and 421, we should expect one again 
in 41724 Furthermore, we know that the tribute was finally 
abandoned in 413-2.% Putting two and two together, we infer 
that the year 413-2 was one in which a reassessment would 
have taken place if a substitute plan for raising revenue had 
not been adopted. Working backward from 413-2, we come 
again to the year 417. Consequently, until there is evidence 
to the contrary, we shall use this as the approximate date for 
the last assessment of tribute in the Athenian Empire, and 
we shall try to discover whether the political situation of that 
year lends plausibility to our view that the tribute was then 
doubled. 

Although Beloch denies that there was any increase after 
421, on the ground that during peace there would have been 
no excuse for increasing the burdens of the subject cities,”* his 
reasoning is based on the false premises that after 421 Athens 
had continued in force the high rates of 425, and that the 
assessment took place in 418-7. If Athens had been collecting 
upward of 800 talents out of an assessed tribute of 960 talents 
during the years of peace, no reason for raising the tribute in 

2 Cavaignac, op. cit. pp. xlvi, 135, 141, saw that there was probably an 
assessment in 417, but his discussion of it is unsatisfactory, for he cites as 
evidence the assessment list now known to be from the year 421, Pl. I, 3. As 
it appears on his plate, however, it is made up of two overlapping fragments, 
I. G. 1, 543 and J. G.1, Suppl. p. 140. Unfortunately he has thus reconstructed 
a Hellespontine total of 296 talents, which would indicate a high assessment, 
if it were correct. J. G. 12, 64 and Beloch, op. cit. 11, 2, p. 342 repeat his errors, 
although Beloch does not hold that there was any material increase in 417. 
See West, A. J. A. xxx, 149, and pp. 66-70 infra. 

% There was an assessment about 427 and another in 425-4. 

*% Beloch, op. cit. 11, 2, p. 342, dates an assessment in 418-7, but the reason 
for this choice of date is not clear. 


% Thuc. vu, 28. 
% Op. cit. u, 2, pp. 342 f. 
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418 would have been present. On the other hand, if Athens 
had reduced the tribute out of consideration for the allies in 
421, as she had done, there would be greater justification for 
raising it again when Athens found her revenues insufficient 
for her peace-time program, or her annual balance dangerously 
small in view of the new foreign complications which arose 
after a few years of peace. The battle of Mantinea was 
fought in the summer of 418, and about this time Athens 
had again to draw upon her reserves. As every one knows, 
borrowings began again from the Treasurers of Athena in 
418-7,27 and since the current revenues were insufficient, 
Athens had a plausible excuse, if not a good reason, for revising 
the scale of assessment. 

Although Alcibiades was not general in 418-7, due to his 
temporary eclipse in the winter of 418, shortly after the battle 
of Mantinea he began again to be the evil genius of Athenian 
diplomacy, and in the spring of 417 he was again elected to 
office.28 The spring of 417 had seen the ostracism of Hyper- 
bolus,?® and henceforth Nicias and Alcibiades were rivals in 
possession of the field with the star of Alcibiades steadily rising. 
Nicias could retain his influence and his control of Athenian 
policies toward the allies only if he justified the Peace of 
Nicias and gave a striking proof of his abilities as a leader. 
Being then almost at the end of his resources, Nicias deter- 
mined upon a campaign Thraceward, in an attempt, as we 
may presume, to justify himself and his policies in the eyes of 
Athens. He conducted a fruitless campaign against Amphip- 
olis and the Chalcidians, trying to re-establish Athenian 
supremacy over the cities that had never become reconciled 
to Athens since the Peace of Nicias.*® Early the following 
year Athens determined to force Melos into the Empire. 

27 Dittenberger, Sylloge?, 94 (J. G. 12, 302). The total amount borrowed 
was about 55 talents. 

38 Beloch, op. cit. 11, 2, p. 265. 


29 Beloch, Att. Politik seit Perikles, pp. 339 f. 
30 Thue. v, 83; Dittenberger, Syll.2 94; Beloch, Gr. Gesch.? 11, 2, 238. 
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Thus it is evident that the question of empire was upper- 
most in Athens during the year 417-6, even though it is 
impossible to say whether the renewed activity of the Chalcid- 
ians and their allies,*! or a reviving imperialism, was in the 
first instance responsible for the new interest in imperial 
questions. The extent to which Athens was thinking in 
terms of empire is apparent from the Melian debate where 
Thucydides discusses pro and con the probable results on the 
subjects of Athens of continued Melian neutrality; *? and 
the advance in Athenian policy from mere restoration of 
empire to aggressive imperialism gives color to our conclusion 
that in matters of taxation the moderation of the assessment 
of 421 was then abandoned for exploitation such as had 
characterized the aggressive imperialism under Cleon when 
the tribute was first doubled. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the new policy was the result of a reaction in public 
opinion favoring the chauvinist Alcibiades to the detriment 
of Nicias under whom the tribute had been lowered in 421. 

The failure of Nicias in the north made it easier for Alcibiades 
to assume control of affairs, to persuade Athens to enslave 
Melos,** and to double the tribute, thereby giving a tone to 
Athenian imperial policy that it had lacked since the death 
of Cleon. Even without the evidence of ancient authors, 
the responsibility of Alcibiades for the Melian affair can be 
taken for granted, since he was general during this year and 
since the action against Melos was what one might expect 
from this successor of Cleon, and we are probably warranted 
in concluding too that Thucydides in the Melian debate 
gives 8 summary of the arguments used by Alcibiades in his 
advocacy of the new aggressive policy.*4 

Whether the doubling of the tribute came as a precursor 
to the attack upon Melos, or whether it resulted from the 

41 Thuc. v, 80, 82. 

2 Id. v, 91-99. 


3% (Andoc.) 4, 22; Plut. Alcib. 16. 
4 Thuc. v, 91-99. 
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refusal of Melos to submit, when a long and expensive siege 
was in prospect, it is now impossible to say, nor is the matter 
of the exact date within the year particularly important since 
the doubled tribute is such a natural correlative of the blossom- 
ing chauvinism displayed in the Melian affair and of the full- 
blown variety of the next year which under the evil influence 
of Alcibiades led Athens on to Sicily. 

Thus every indication points to 417-6 as the year when 
the tribute was raised. The situation in Athens at that time, 
even though ‘it may not have required a doubling of tribute, 
makes it necessary for us to assume that it was then doubled, 
and the several accounts of the affair agree both with them- 
selves and with the facts as we have presented them. The 
tribute was doubled; it now amounted to between 1200 and 
1300 talents, nearly three times as much as the tribute of 
Aristides; the assessment was sponsored by the demagogue 
Alcibiades during the period of peace that followed the Treaty 
of Nicias; and it was not the first increase since the death of 
Pericles. 

Such is the literary tradition, and it is supported by the 
evidence of quota and assessment lists so far as they can be 
precisely dated, for we know that a tribute of more than 
1200 talents in 417 would have required doubling of the rate 
in force after 421. But beyond that point the problem be- 
comes more difficult, for the assessment lists are very frag- 
mentary and the later quota lists almost all undated, and 
undatable too except by internal evidence. 

In dealing with these stones most epigraphists and historians 
have committed a fundamental error in method. They have 
taken the assessment of 425 as the ultimate fact, and they have 
tried to relate to it everything, whether of a literary or of an 
epigraphical nature. We have seen what they did with Plu- 
tarch and the orators. They have done equal violence to the 
stones. At first after the discovery of an assessment list 
which could be dated, that of 425, there was a tendency among 
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scholars to assign to it all fragments of assessment lists. 
Thus two assessment lists were jumbled together in one docu- 
ment, and even though the fact of two assessments is now 
recognized, the allocation of fragments has been made care- 
lessly.5 But there were four assessments within about ten 
years, and consequently many of the uncertain fragments 
may be, and one of them certainly is, from a third list. For 
example, J. G. 1, 543,53 an important fragment which has 
caused much trouble, does not necessarily belong to 425 
because it can not be made to go with the list of 421. 

Nor can the quota lists be used either to discredit or to 
corroborate the literary evidence as to the assessment of 417, 
for the later ones are so fragmentary that they offer almost 
no means of comparison. Only one of them can possibly fall 
within the assessment period of 417-3, and the date of that 
is uncertain.?’ 

Consequently it would be rash to assert that our conclusion 
is false merely because no evidence for it is found in inscrip- 
tions. Correct historical method requires us to use the evi- 
dence of our literary sources as a means of dating our inscrip- 
tions, where other means are lacking, not to use the negative 

% The fragments are now divided between J. G. 1%, 63, the list of 425, and 
I. G. 13, 64, the list of 421. J. G. 1, 543 can not go with the latter because 
of overlapping. See West and Meritt, A. J. A. xxrx, 59 n. 1, Wilhelm, Anz. 
Wien. Akad. 1909, 48 f., 52 f. Moreover, fragments t-w’ are not a part of 
I. G. 13, 64. See West and Meritt, A. J. A. xxx (1926), 149. If J. G. 1, 
272 g is a part of J. G. 1?, 63, fragments t—-w’ are from some nearly contemporary 
list or vice versa, for names are duplicated. 

% See West, A. J. A. xxix, 148-150. But a word of caution is necessary 
about this fragment. The restoration [heAX\ecrovrlo gépo] xey[adaov] is not 
absolutely certain, for the order of districts did not remain the same from one 
assessment period to another. Consequently the district total partially pre- 
served in this fragment may not be Hellespontine. But the allocation of the 
various fragments assigned to assessment lists must be reserved for further 
study. 

37 7, G. 12, 219. For the dates of the late fragmentary quota lists, see West 


and Meritt, ‘‘A Revision of Athenian Tribute Lists, Part II,” Haro. Stud. 
XXXVI, (1927). 
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evidence of the inscriptions to force the literary evidence into 
a mould for which it was never intended. 

In conclusion, Plutarch, Andocides, and a fourth century 
rhetorician, in their references to the increased tribute levied 
by Athens, agree with themselves, with the facts so far as 
they are known, and with historical probability. The final 
increase of which they write is the work of Alcibiades and the 
assessment of 417. 
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V.—The Harmonics of Ptolemy and the Lacuna 1n IT, 14 


JAMES FREDERICK MOUNTFORD 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


I. The value of Ptolemy’s Harmonics; II. The manuscripts of 
the Harmonics and the revision of Nicephorus Gregoras; III. The 
lacuna in 11, 14, and the material available for filling it; IV. The 
supplement of Qt, its value, and source.! 


I. Claudius Ptolemaeus, mathematician, astronomer, and 
geographer, of the second century A.D., whose name Is espe- 
cially associated with the geocentric theory of the universe, 
has left us a work in three books entitled Ta ‘Apyovxa. The 
science of harmonics he himself defined in its broadest terms 
as divaues karadnxTixh TOY év Tors Yoyos wept TO Of Kal TO Bapv 
d:agopav; in effect, his work, like the ‘Appovexa Lrocyeta of 
Aristoxenus, is a discussion of musical intervals, with special 
reference to their exact dimensions, their classification into 
concords and discords, and their various combinations in 
musical systems and scales. 

From the point of view of the student of acoustics, a musical 
interval may be accurately represented by two numbers which 
are determined by the rates at which the instruments produc- 
ing the two constituent notes vibrate. It is, therefore, in 
perfect accordance with the laws of physics to express an 
octave by the ratio 2:1, a Perfect Fifth by the ratio 3 : 2, 
and a Perfect Fourth by the ratio 4:3. Since the rates at 
which two strings vibrate are in inverse proportion to the 
lengths of the strings (if other factors remain constant), it is 
equally legitimate to express a musical interval, as the Greeks 
commonly did, by a comparison of the lengths of two strings, 


1 The material on which this paper is based could not have been collected 
without aid from the Moray Endowment in the University of Edinburgh, and 
from the Heckscher Research Foundation at Cornell University. To these 
sources I am indebted for the opportunity of inspecting many Ptolemy MSS. 
in Europe, and for the purchase of rotographs. 
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or of two sections of the same string. The only resulting 
difference between the modern and the Greek methods of 
expressing these ratios is that with the Greeks the larger 
number has reference to the note which is lower in pitch, 
whereas we represent the lower note by the smaller number. 

There is, however, a fundamentally different way of regarding 
a musical interval. The human ear is aware of an apparently 
gradual progression from the lowest audible pitch to the 
highest, and individual notes appear as points in the line of 
pitch. ‘It is not unnatural therefore—no matter how in- 
accurate it may be—to think of a musical interval as a linear 
“measurement, and to subdivide intervals as one would divide 
a line. How vital is the difference between these views may 
be realized in the case of the musical tone whose ratio is 9 : 8. 
From the linear point of view a semitone is conceivable; from 
the mathematical point of view a real semitone cannot be 
produced, since one member of the required ratio (3 : 2 2) is 
a surd? 

The musical theory of the Greeks is divided between these 
two points of view. The Pythagoreans directed their atten- 
tion to the ratios, and almost entirely excluded aesthetic 
considerations.’ On the other hand, Aristoxenus, the pupil 
of Aristotle, and those who followed him, regarded the human 
ear as the final arbiter, not only in matters of musical practice, 

2 Modern writers avoid the inconvenience of directly multiplying or dividing 
ratios to determine the sum or difference of two intervals. They have evolved 
a logarithmic system of expressing intervals, by means of which the processes 
of addition and subtraction can legitimately be substituted for those of multi- 
plication and division. But this system of measurement by cents has no 
relation to the Aristoxenian linear conceptions. 

7 The story that Pythagoras advised his disciples to pay attention to the 
monochord is typical of the attitude of the whole school; for the monochord 
was not a musical instrument, but a piece of acoustical apparatus. From the 
point of view of Pythagoras, it was even better than a musical instrument, 
since the relative lengths of string were very easily perceived when experi- 
menting with it; cf. Aristides Quintilianus (p. 116 Meibom): 616 xal Iv@a7yépay 
gaol rhy dvrevOey amaddayhv roiobuevoy povoxopditeay rots eraipos érawvéoat, 


SndovvTa ws THY akpdrnTa THY & povoLKG vonTas uGAdov de apOuav F aldOnTas 
és’ &xons dvadnrréov. 
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but in the details of theory also.‘ Both these schools had 
their defects. The Pythagoreans were inclined to find ratios 
where they did not exist, and to obtain the results they 
expected in spite of imperfections in their method and equip- 
ment, and in defiance of the evidence of their senses.2 The 
Aristoxenians, for their part, went astray as soon as they 
touched upon the discords, and their characteristic dogma 
that an octave contains six tones was quite properly the 
object of Pythagorean derision. Ptolemy in his Harmonics 
attempts with great success to hold the balance fairly between 
these points of view. Like the Pythagoreans, he makes use 
of experimental facts which he derived from the use of different 
lengths of a single string, or from several strings of different 
lengths; but he is more careful than the Pythagoreans in 
discovering which of the factors in his experimental equipment 
are constant and which are not. At the same time, he shows 
how inaccurate, careless, and inadequate is the Aristoxenian 
theory. The pseudo-mathematical Pythagoreans he convinces 
of error by an appeal to the aural sense; the slipshod evasions 
of the Aristoxenians he refutes by the use of mathematics. 

This work of Ptolemy has not the historical interest which 
attaches to that of Aristoxenus; nor has it the same kind of 
value as the Ilept Movocxjs of Plutarch, which affords such a 
wealth of antiquarian information; nor can it compete with 
the Ilept Movorxys of Aristides Quintilianus, which is encyclo- 
paedic in its scope. But, all in all, the ‘Apyouxa of Ptolemy is 
the most scientific and best arranged treatise on the theory of 

4In keeping with their linear view, the Aristoxenians speak of a Perfect | 
Fourth as consisting of two tones and a semitone, and a Perfect Fifth as con- 
sisting of three whole tones and a semitone. The Pythagoreans, more accu- 
rately, speak of a Fourth as having two tones (each of the ratio 9: 8) and a 
Actua (256 : 243); the difference between a tone and a Aetupa they call an 
&xorouh (9/8 + 256/243). 

6 For a full account of these deviations from scientific honesty, see L. Laloy, 
Aristoxéne de Tarente, pp. 54-61. 

* Aristoxenus defines the tone as the difference between a Fourth and a 


Fifth (p. 21 Meibom; p. 113 Macran). This interval has the ratio 9: 8; but 
if it is raised to the sixth power it will not give the octave ratio, 2: 1. 
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musical scales which we possess in Greek; and there is no 
doubt that much of the theory is in its origin much older than 
the time of Ptolemy.’ Many of the details which he trans- 
mits concerning the Pythagorean evaluations of the tetrachord 
and its yévy, no less than his description of the scales which 
were actually used on the lyre and cithara, are of great value, 
and are to be found nowhere else. His chapters on the 
modulations of the transposition scales (révo.) are the main 
source of our information for that important part of ancient 
musical theory and practice. He is indeed eclectic, but in the 
very best sense; he has a well-defined standpoint from which 
he views rival theories. Indeed, no complete study of ancient 
Greek music can be undertaken without continual recourse 
to Ptolemy.’ 

II. What little we can ascertain of the history of Ptolemy’s 
work through the ages is full of interest. We possess a 
number of Greek handbooks on musical theory dating from 
the Roman Empire,’® but none of them mentions Ptolemy, 
except the Neapolitan Excerpta Nicomachi. ‘There is extant, 
however, a commentary which extends as far as the seventh 
chapter of the second book; some manuscripts attribute it to 
Porphyrius; others attribute the commentary on the first four 
chapters of book I to Porphyrius, and the remainder to the 
mathematician Pappus." If the commentary were composed 
by either of these writers, it would not be older than the fourth 
century A.D. Many of the manuscripts of the Harmonics 

7 The extant commentary on the Harmonics definitely asserts this: éxei xa 
* abrov rovroy dy é&nyobucba Ta pév wretora el xal uh oxeddov ravra elAnddéra rapa 
Tay xpecButépwy evplaxoyev: Kal Sov péy évdeckyipevoy wap’ ov elAngde Tas dx0- 
deitecs, Srou 6¢ cw rapepxXduevoy (in J. Wallis, Opera Mathematica, u11, p. 190). 

8 Hugo Riemann (Handbuch der Musikgeschichte: Die Musik des Altertums, 
p. 20) says: ‘‘Aristoxenos, Aristides und Ptolemius bilden das Trifolium der 
bedeutendsten und wichtigsten antiken Musiktheoretiken.” 

® These works will be found in C. von Jan’s Musici Scriptores Graect. 

10C. von Jan, ib. pp. 266-282. 

11Qn this point, see Hultsch, Pappit Alerandrini Collectionis quae supersunt, 


I, p. xii; C. von Jan, op. cit. p. 116; and P. L. Schénberger, Studien zum I 
Buch der Harmonik des Claudius Ptolemiius (1914), Beilage tv. 
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have copious interlinear and marginal scholia, some of which 
are probably old. Boethius had some knowledge of this work 
of Ptolemy. Parts of the first book of his De Musica are 
apparently based on the Harmonics; and in book rv he mentions 
Ptolemy by name. In this latter case, however, it is quite 
clear that Boethius either seriously misunderstood his author- 
ity, or had only second hand information.” 

Since the invention of printing, Ptolemy has fared badly. 
The Harmonics appeared first in a Latin dress at Venice, in 
1562.5 Gogavinus, the translator, used an inferior manu- 
script, and did not always succeed in the difficult task of 
making his author intelligible.“ It was not until 1682 that 
the learned John Wallis, Savile Professor of Geometry at 
Oxford, published an edition of the Greek text of the Har- 
monics, as he says, “ex codicibus undecim.” ® This edition, 
which was complete with a Latin version and an appendix on 
Greek music in general, is now extremely rare. It was re- 
printed in the third volume of the collected mathematical 
works of Wallis in 1699, together with an edition of the 
Porphyrius-Pappus commentary, and the Byzantine musical 
theorist Bryennius. It is to the pages of this second edition 
that references are usually made. Since 1699 the Harmonics 
has not won the favor of a new editor, and practically nothing 
is known of the interrelation of the manuscripts." 


12 For the influence which this misunderstanding had on later musical theory 
and nomenclature, see my article ‘‘Greek Music and its Relation to Modern 
Times" in Journ. Hell. Stud. xu (1920), 39 ff. 

13 The ‘Appomxd was preceded by a Latin version of Aristoxenus, and fol- 
lowed by Aristotelis de obiecto Auditus. 

4% In this MS. chapters 4 and 5 of book 1m were run together, with the 
result that all the subsequent chapter numbers are wrong. The MS. belonged 
to what wal later be described as the second group or family. 

18 Of these eleven MSS., as Wallis tells us in his preface, two were direct 
copies of two others used by him, two contained Ptolemy’s text only in so far 
as the commentary cited it, another was only conjectured to have existed from 
variant readings in one of the complete codices, and a sixth contained only 
book 1. The number of complete and independently valuable MSS. used by 
Wallis is thus reduced to five. 

16 The greatest service has been rendered by C. von Jan, who in Mus. Script. 
Gr. (pp. xi-xciii, de codicibus manuscriptis) collected a wealth of information 
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The two oldest manuscripts used by Wallis were of the 
fifteenth century.!” The following manuscripts containing the 
Harmonics are all of earlier date: 18 

V—Venetus Marcianus, app. class. vi, 10, fol. 1-fol. 60, 

12th or 13th cent.!? 


R—Vaticano-Palatinus gr. 95, fol. 1-fol. 24, 13th cent. 
T—Vaticanus gr. 186, fol. 2—fol. 85, 13th cent. 
W—Vaticanus gr. 191, fol. 320-fol. 359, 13th cent. 
X—Vaticanus gr. 192, fol. 196—fol. 213, 13th cent. 
A—Ambrosianus E 76 sup., fol. 1-fol. 107, 14th cent. 
C—Parisinus Coislinianus 172, fol. 1-fol. 37, 14th cent. 
D—Parisinus gr. 2540, fol. 1-fol. 90, 14th cent. 
E—Parisinus gr. 2461, fol. 94-fol. 151, 14th cent. 
M—Venetus Marcianus 318, fol. 49-fol. 113, 14th cent. 
N—Venetus Marcianus 321, fol. 65-fol. 98, 14th cent. 
Q—Vaticanus gr. 176, fol. 101-fol. 159, 14th cent. 
S—Vaticanus gr. 185 fol. 69-fol. 201, 14th cent. 
U—Vaticanus gr. 187, fol. 2-fol. 70, 14th cent. 
Y—Vaticanus gr. 196, fol. 31-fol. 77, 14th cent. 
Z—Vaticanus gr. 198, fol. 35-fol. 89, 14th cent. 


These sixteen manuscripts fall into two main groups: 


I. VRTWXCENUY 
II. ADMQSZ 


Manuscripts of the first group are descended from an archetype 
which ended abruptly in the middle of the second sentence of 
III, 14, with the word yevouévwy; all manuscripts of the group, 


about the existence of musical MSS. Mention may also be made here of the 
useful analysis of the philosophical background of Ptolemy in Fr. Boll's ‘‘Studien 
fiber Claudius Ptolemius’”’ in Fleckeisen'’s Jahrbiicher, Supplementband xx1 
(1894), pp. 51-244. 

17 J.e. Ox. Baroce. 41, which he calls D, and the codex belonging to St. John’s 
College, which he calls I. 

18 The letters by which these MSS. are designated are those which will be 
used in my projected edition of the Harmonics. 

19 Concerning the age and history of this important codex, see C. von Jan, 
op. cil. pp. xi-xvi. 
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except NUY, end at this point. Manuscripts of the second 
group present a distinctly different text, and continue to the 
last word of III, 16 (értcgadeis). N ends at III, 13 with the 
last word of that chapter (azepyagrcxoi); but it is shown by 
its text to belong to the first group.” U and Y actually give 
the last three chapters, and end with érodadeis like the manu- 
scripts of group II; but upon inspection it is readily seen 
that U and Y really belong to the first group. They present 
a text of the VRTWXCEN type as far as yevouévwy in III, 14; 
then the last three chapters are given from the very beginning 
of III, 14. Apparently these chapters had been added from 
a secondary source (2.e. a manuscript of group II) in the 
parent of UY.” 

It will be noticed that no manuscript earlier than the four- 
teenth century contains the last three chapters entire. The 
explanation for this fact is afforded by two important scholia. 
The first of these is found at the beginning of the Harmonics 
in CQS: 

Kal rd rapov BiBXiov dwphwoato kai dverAnpwoe xal Hpunvevoerv 
6 gtddcoyos Nixnyopos 6 I'pnyopas. 6 yap paxpds xpdvos gatAwy 
ypapewy xepoiv és dradoxnv rns BiBdou xpnoduevos, ra pev Ex TOU 
dagadois els rd spanepdv pernveyKe, TA 5’ Auabds SaxoWas, éx péoou 
wemoinxey ws épy@des evredOev eivar Tots peTLovot Guvamrrew TOV VvodrP. 
ov povov dé GAAG Kal 6a KegddAara diexo~e cai npavnoev. & ravra 
gtdorovia xpnoapevos oTOS otxofey averAnpwoev. ov pdvov 6€ adda 
kal Grep éxetvos tBovdero ev els TédOS ExOetvat Kepadata: ExwALOn 8’ 
bard ts perakd yevouévns ait@ rov Biov redXevTHs: Kal ra’ra Kara Tov 


Suovov THs ytNorovias averAnpwoe TpoToOV. 


The second scholium is found at the beginning of III, 14 in 
CQs: 


20Some MSS. of the 15th and 16th centuries, even though they continue 
beyond III, 13, give the subscription réAos r&v [Iro\epalov ‘Appovexay after the 
word arepyagrixol. 

21 All the complete MSS. used by Wallis end with értodadets; but Ox. Bod. 
Misc. 87 (B of Wallis), like UY, adds the last three chapters entire after the 
word yevouévwy in III, 14. Some of the 16th century MSS. of Wallis give a 
text which shows signs of being a contamination of the two groups. 
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To rapov xegadacov kal Tra évetns loréov ard ravTwy TaV Tadatav 
BrBXlwy Aeizrovecy, ox olda be’ Hvriva thy alriav. 6 pevrot copwraros 
['pyyopas émcornoas tov voiv Tq THY Kepadaiwy axodoviia 7o évdedv 
adverAnpwoe wpoonxdvTws.  touxe 5€ STe wExpe TOV mapdvros Keyadaiou 
ypawas 6 IIroXepatos réXe Tod Biov Expnoaro mpiv rpocbetvat cai ra 
évetns xepadara boa éy 7H wivaxt rpoeratev’ drotoy 51 xal ’Aptoreldns 
6 pyntwp érerévber: TOY yap TENEUTALOV TwY Lep@v avToU Adywy TEAEL@oaL 
oix épOacev ob65' éxeivos: éreNebrnoe yap KdKelvos voow xpnodpevos 
ampoadoxntw: Sep 67 Kal T@ weyadw Baoireiw riv éLanpepov ypagorre 
ouveBn- rpiv yap airy Td Kata oxowdy Emfetvat Tédos, EreXe’TYHGE Kal 
alrés’ dverAnpwoe 5° abriv 6 ddeA—ds alrod Tpnydpios 6 Nigons. 
wapan\novov 52 wxeroinxey eri Tov wapdvros BiBXiov Tov IIroNeuatou 
cal Nexngopos 6 I'pyyopas: averAnpwoe yap rovto xal avbros éx ris 
aurov dtavolas cuvbeis Ta Evetns Kepaddatra. ov yap elxos elvat évdutce 
70 pev Sdov BiBrLov épunveiats Seadrevxavas, uy Kal 7d EAXElrov TO SAW 
mrpocbetvar BuBdiw.”4 

Nicephorus Gregoras, the Byzantine historian and _ poly- 
math, with whom these scholia are concerned, was born in 
1295 and died about 1359. From the first scholium it would 
appear that by his time the text of Ptolemy was in a bad 
state, and that he emended it, wrote explanatory notes to it, 
and added chapters at the end. The second scholium con- 
firms these statements, and agrees in the assertion that Ptolemy 
had never actually written the last three chapters. We have 
no other evidence, however, that Ptolemy died before com- 
pleting the Harmonics; and we should probably be right in 
attributing the statement to a guess on the part of the 
scholiast. Indeed, the existence, which the second scholium 
mentions, of a complete table of contents is evidence that the 
last three chapters had been completed by Ptolemy. 


22 App. crit.: 1-3 om. CS (qui sic incipiunt: loréov drt péxpr); 5 yoayas] 
Oav Q; 6 rpoerater]) mpoeéMero Q; 7 Adywr abrot Q; 8 xdx. mrpdrepor voow Q; 
9 5) om. CS; Baoitdk Q; 12 rapanx. obv xal OT p. txi rod wap. rerolnxe BiBXlov 
auvdels éx THs abrod d:av. Ta Aelxovra Key. Q (et om. cetera). The Ambrosian 
codex (A) also has this scholium in two very late hands, copied ‘‘ex codice 
ferrar™’.’’ Its text agrees with that of Q except for absurdities like ypdguwrre 
and Aeizavra. The codices M and Z, at this place, have briefer scholia giving 
the same information. 
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In view of the multifarious activities of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
there is nothing improbable in the main statement of the 
scholia that he revised and completed the defective text of the 
Harmonics. He is known to have received mathematical and 
astronomical instruction from Theodorus Metochites; and the 
Harmonics was consequently a work which would easily attract 
his attention. 

It is obvious however that, since Nicephorus Gregoras was 
not born until the very end of the thirteenth century, he can 
scarcely have added the whole of III, 14; for the beginning of 
that chapter is to be found in all the manuscripts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But not even the second 
scholium, which stands at the head of III, 14, specifically 
asserts that Nicephorus added the whole of that chapter; and 
it would be pedantic to discredit these scholia because we do 
not find in them a meticulous accuracy of statement about 
the precise point at which the work of Nicephorus begins. 

The internal evidence of the chapters is also in favor of the 
trustworthiness of the scholia. Already in the fourteenth 
century, the Calabrian monk Barlaam, who taught Greek to 
Petrarch, and carried on a wordy warfare with Nicephorus, 
had written a Adyos dvacxeurixds eis TA rpoorebevTa Tpia Keyddata, 
in which he demonstrated that some points in these chapters 
were not consonant with Ptolemy’s views on music and 
astronomy.” Without knowing anything of Barlaam’s work, 


% This work was published in the catalogue of the Coislin library in 1715, 
and more recently by Joh. Franz in 1840 (De Musicis Graecis Commentatio, 
pp. 12-22). It should be noted that Barlaam says he found the last chapter 
in old MSS., & rots waXauraros Tay dvrvypdywv, but that it was placed in the 
middle of book ITI (atrd pécov zou rod rplrov xeluevov). He does not regard it as 
the genuine work of Ptolemy however. Chapters 14 and 15 he ascribes to 
véou Tivés THY Kad’ yudy. These statements of Barlaam are a little difficult to 
explain. If chapter 16 existed in a number of MSS. which Barlaam saw in the 
14th century, it is surprising that there is no trace whatsoever left of such a 
group of MSS. Furthermore, chapters 1-13 show a logical sequence, and there 
is no likely place at which a reviser would be tempted to insert a chapter, or 
could possibly have inserted the material now contained in chapter 16 without 
obvious incongruity. Are we to say that Barlaam’s memory has played him 
false? In his remarks concerning chapters 14 and 15, the phrase véou rivds is 
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Wallis pointed out in 1682 that the language of these last 
chapters, and especially of the sixteenth, was not Ptolemaic.” 
More recently, C. von Jan has examined the subject matter 
of these chapters and has shown that the last chapter certainly 
was not written by Ptolemy.”® 

The fourteenth century manuscripts which contain the last 
three chapters form a distinct group and in the preceding 
parts of the Harmonics they present a common text, which 
approaches most nearly to that found in a subdivision (CEUY) 
of the first group. Until a complete apparatus criticus of the 
Harmonics is published this relationship cannot be proved in 
detail, nor can the value of the 6dp8wors of Nicephorus Gre- 
goras be demonstrated. But it can be safely asserted that the 
work of Nicephorus was poor in quality. The readings which 
are characteristic of group II are rarely superior to those of 
group I; they are often decidedly inferior, and seem to be 
inadequate attempts to remedy a corrupt text. As regards 
the dvardnpwors which the scholia attribute to Nicephoras, 
there is one important passage where it was not exercised. 
To that we shall now turn. 

III. Of all the chapters of Ptolemy, none exceeds in value 
and importance the fourteenth of the second book. Its title, 
éxOeots THY TovolyTwY apLOudy THY TOU 6La Taga@V KaTaTrouny eri TE TOU 
dueraBoXou révou kal tav Kab’ éxacrov yevav, gives little inkling 
of the interesting information it contained. The interval of 
the Perfect Fourth, or tetrachord, was at the basis of all the 
musical practice and theory of the Greeks. An octave was 
regarded by them as two tetrachords plus a tone. The 
tetrachords themselves were, in practice, divided into three 
strange. Whether it indicates that Barlaam did not know Nicephorus Gregoras 
to be the author, and so lost an opportunity of discrediting his opponent by 
name, or whether it is a piece of delicate but unusual irony, is a dificult matter 
to decide. Certainly it cannot afford more than vague negative evidence for 
doubting the specific assertions of the scholia cited above. 

See his note on p. 151. He cites the use of d:aornuara Adywr for Adywr 
d:agopai, of dnAady for SyAovért, Of povorxys for dpyovlas, and of d&vddoyor for 


axddovbor. 
% ** Die Harmonie der Sphiiren,” Philvologus, tu (1893), especially 32-37. 
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intervals, and according to such divisions the tetrachords were 
classified as belonging to the enharmonic, the chromatic, or 
the diatonic yévos. The distinctions between the yévn cannot 
be rigidly defined; for there were various kinds of chromatic, 
and various kinds of diatonic, so that one yévos merged almost 
imperceptibly into another. But, broadly speaking, the en- 
harmonic was characterized by the presence of one large 
interval and two very small ones, the diatonic by one small 
interval and two of medium size, while the chromatic was the 
intermediate -yévos. Now in this chapter of Ptolemy there 
was an account of the evaluations of the intervals of the 
various yévn by Archytas (400 B.c.), Aristoxenus (300 B.c.), 
Eratosthenes (240 B.c.), Didymus (60 a.p.),72 and Ptolemy 
himself. Students of Greek music are not infrequently 
tempted to approach their subject by way of analogy, and 
deduce the nature of the Greek scales from a study of Arabian, 
-Hindu, or Japanese music. These ratios which Ptolemy gave 
afford a necessary and salutary check upon a method of 
investigation which, within limits, is perfectly sound. They 
also provide a means of testing the beliefs of those of a mathe- 
matical bent who work out ideal scales, and somewhat illog- 
ically assume that the Greeks made use of them. It is quite 
true that in many cases the evaluations for the yévyn which 
Ptolemy transmitted from his predecessors, or worked out 
himself, do not agree with one another; but that fact does not 
by any means indicate that they are worthless.” The evalua- 
tion of Archytas for the chromatic does not agree with either 

26 He is spoken of specifically as 6 wovoixds and is identified with the man 
mentioned by Suidas: Ailduyos 6 rod ‘Hpaxdeldou yoauparikds, bs duérpive rapa 
Népwm wai éxpnuaricaro: povoixds re Hv Alay xal wpds péAn extryndecos. His 
work Ilepi ras dtagopads rav 'Aptorotevelwy re xai TWivOayopeiwy is often men- 
tioned in the commentary on Ptolemy. See the article ‘‘Didymus” in P.-W. 
473-4, § 11. 

27 Some of the evaluations for the enharmonic are probably either traditional 
or are mere paper work; for by the time of Aristoxenus that yévos was falling 


into disuse and approximating to the chromatic (cf. Aristox. Harm., p. 23 
Meib.; p. 114-5 Macran). 
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of the evaluations of Ptolemy. There are two possible expla- 
nations of the discrepancy. Either the chromatic type had 
changed between the times of Archytas and Ptolemy, or there 
were several types of chromatic, of which Archytas selected 
one, while Ptolemy selected others.2 In any case, it is of the 
utmost importance to have these ratios preserved; for they 
are likely to provide sounder evidence about Greek music 
than can be deduced from ideal scales and facile analogies.?® 

Unfortunately, this chapter of Ptolemy has suffered during 
the transmission. A glance at the edition of Wallis will show 
that in his manuscripts he did not find more than the first 
third of the chapter preserved.*® Of the forty-five manu- 
scripts which I have examined, ranging from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century, only two present a complete chapter.*! 
Both these MSS. belong to group II, and the text they offer 
will be critically considered in a later section of this paper.” 
For the present we may confine our attention to the evidence 
which other parts of the Harmonics afford for reconstructing 
the lost passage in this chapter. 

The commentary of Porphyrius-Pappus, which would have 


28 Ptolemy had a special liking for tetrachords whose ratios were all of the 
form (z +1: 2). 

29 The value of these ratios has been dealt with more fully in my article 
‘‘The Musical Scales of Plato’s Republic,’’ Class. Quart. xvu1 (1923), especially 
133-135. . 

30 As will be seen from the apparatus criticus to this chapter, which will be 
given later, there are slight variations in the last three words preserved in the 
MSS.; but almost all of them end with a number (xd) which would be found 
only in the description of the chromatic scale of Didymus. An explanation 
of the lacuna and of the presence of this number might be sought in the loss, 
or partial loss, of a folium. The length of the lacuna, however, is probably 
such that it would occupy a folium of small format only. Furthermore, the 
scale of Didymus, from which the stray number seems to be taken, would be 
found in all probability about two-thirds of the way down the recto of the lost 
folium. It is consequently difficult to understand its preservation when the 
remainder of the chapter was lost. 

31 This number includes all MSS. earlier than the 16th century known to 
me, together with fourteen of the 16th century. 

32 The presence of the whole chapter in these two MSS. (Vat. gr. 176 and 
Par. Suppl. gr. 449) is not mentioned in the library catalogues. 
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been of immense value here, is extant only as far as the seventh 
chapter of the second book. Yet Wallis in 1682 was able to 
fill in the lacuna with considerable success, partly by the 
emendation of the tables which followed the incomplete text 
of his manuscripts, partly by the use of other chapters of 
Ptolemy which are of even greater assistance than the tables.** 

The beginning of II, 14 is preserved in the manuscripts, and 
it is clear that the whole chapter was concerned with giving 
a verbal description of the three tables which were to be 
appended to the chapter. Ptolemy tells us that, of the three 
tables, the first comprised the enharmonic yévn; the second 
and third, presumably, would contain the chromatic and 
diatonic yévn. Each table, he tells us, had eight lines, ob- 
viously for the eight numbers out of which the ratios of the 
seven intervals of the octave are formed. Furthermore, the 
first table was to have five columns, the second was to have 
eight, and the third was to have ten. We may presume that 
five enharmonic scales, eight chromatic, and ten diatonic 
scales were given. The verbal description of the five en- 
harmonic scales is the only coherent part of the chapter 
remaining; but it shows us that Archytas, Aristoxenus, 
Eratosthenes, Didymus, and Ptolemy were the authors of the 
evaluations. Of the twenty-three scales given by Ptolemy, 
eighteen are not described in our manuscripts at IT, 14. 

So far as Archytas is concerned, a whole chapter had pre- 
viously been devoted by Ptolemy (I, 13) to his evaluations; 
and from that chapter it is clear that Archytas took into 
account one form of each of the yévy. To Aristoxenus also a 

3 Wallis’ explanation of his method runs as follows (p. 90, note g): Post 
vocem weptéxee unicam habemus (in MSS. singulis) vocem émi x6’ (quae occurrit 
inferius suo loco). Reliqua (uncis inclusa) quae nescio quo casu exciderant, ad 
mentem (quam potuimus) Ptolemaei, ingenio nostro (ne mancus foret hic 
locus) supplevimus; Ptolemaica Tabellae primae descriptione, et Tabellis ipsis, 
adiuti; quas in MSS. habemus, sed depravatas. Audax hoc forte facinus 
videatur: non dubito autem, vel haec ipsissima fuisse Ptolemaei verba; vel horum 
non absimilia; ad hunc saltem sensum fuisse, res ipsa docet. Later (p. 91, 


note a) he writes: numeros vitiosos (in singulis tabellis) ex Calculo, et ante 
indicatis rationibus, emendo. 
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chapter had previously been assigned (I, 12). Since Aris- 
toxenus did not deal with ratios, but only with linear distances 
on the line of pitch, Ptolemy gives simple numbers which 
are based on the sixty equal parts into which, from the Aris- 
toxenian point of view, a tetrachord might be divided. The 
six scales which are described in this chapter correspond com- 
pletely with the information Aristoxenus himself gives us in 
his own work.*4 Weare told in IT, 13 that Didymus evaluated 
all three genera; in that chapter, however, Ptolemy describes 
only the chromatic and diatonic. For the enharmonic we 
rely upon the first part of II, 14. For six of the evaluations 
of Ptolemy we can turn to I, 15; two other forms of the 
diatonic are added in I, 16. If we now add the enharmonic of 
Eratosthenes, as described in the beginning of II, 14, we obtain 
twenty-one scales, five being enharmonic, seven chromatic, 
and nine diatonic: 


ENHARMONIC 
AtGHYC88 6525 ced ddd teehee ees 28 : 27 36 : 35 5:4 
Aristoxenus.................000. 6 + 6 + 48 
EFratosthenes.................0.. 40: 39 39 : 38 19:15 
Didy MUS sieve ide ee a Me ees 32: 31 31 : 30 5:4 
POM Y 3:2 bab ake le ghee na eee 46 : 45 24 : 23 5:4 
CHROMATIC 
AICHV GAS foci Be cue ba ass 28:27 243:224 32:27 
Aristoxenus (wadaxoy)............ 8 + 8 + 44 
Aristoxenus (nucdXcov). . 22. eee. 9 + 9 + £442 
Aristoxenus (rovexov)............. 12 + 12 + =~ 36 
Eratosthenes.................04. ? ? ? 
DidVmMuss ov fesse eases teed 16:15 25 : 24 6:5 
Ptolemy (padaxov)............... 28 : 27 15:14 6:5 
Ptolemy (ctvrovoy)............4.. 22: 21 12:11 7:6 
DIATONIC 

AtChytasSii as os be tba dete eid 28 : 27 8:7 9:8 
Aristoxenus (uadaxov)............ 12 + 18 + ~~ 30 
Aristoxenus (aivrovovy)............ 12 + 24 + 24 
Eratosthenes................000- ? ? ? 


* Aristox. p. 50-1 Meibom; p. 141-2 Macran. 
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DidVMUGsisevevecustateiiewe des 16:15 °+10:9 9:8 
Ptolemy (wadaxdv)............... 21 : 20 10:9 8:7 
Ptolemy (romatov)............... 28 : 27 8:7 9:8 
Ptolemy (étromatov).............. 256 : 243 9:8 9:8 
Ptolemy (cbvrovoy)............... 16:15 9:8 10:9 
Ptolemy (6uaddv)............00.. 12:11 11:10 10:9 


It will immediately be seen that the chromatic and diatonic 
of Eratosthenes are missing. We must now have recourse to 
our manuscripts. If the verbal description of eighteen of the 
twenty-three scales has been lost, the tables themselves have 
been preserved in all manuscripts earlier than the fifteenth 
century, excepting VTCY; and even these four manuscripts 
have left sufficient space for the insertion of the tables. As 
might be expected, there are some palpable errors and con- 
fusions in these tables. They consist entirely of Greek 
numerals, which were especially liable to corruption and trans- 
position. But in most cases it is not difficult to put one’s 
finger on the source of the errors.” To interpret these tables 
the following points must be noted: 

(a) They are intended to cover not merely a tetrachord, but 
a whole octave.* 

(b) The numbers used by Ptolemy have the arbitrary limits 
of 60 and 120 to represent respectively the highest and lowest 
notes of the octave. | 

(c) The fractions, which are necessarily involved when such 
numbers are used for the limiting notes, are expressed by a 
second group of numerals following the main group. Such 
secondary groups have reference to the sexagesimal system of 

% It is noteworthy that in these tables, but not in that part of the text of 
II, 14 which is preserved, the yévy of Aristoxenus are not given as linear measure- 
ments, but have been converted into (approximate) ratios. Is this the work of 
Ptolemy himself? 

%In the descriptions of the enharmonic yévn in II, 14 Ptolemy mentions 
only one tetrachord for each scale; but it is equally clear that he intended his 
tables to present the whole octave. There was, however, no need to describe 


the full octave, since two similar tetrachords separated by a 9: 8 tone would 
complete the octave. 
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computing fractions.2” Thus \ is equivalent to 30/60, or, 
reduced to convenient terms, to 14. 

(d) If each of the first seven numbers is taken to form a 
ratio with the one immediately following, we obtain the seven 
ratios which represent the seven intervals of the octave. 

(e) Since these numbers have reference to the lengths of 
strings and not to the number of vibrations per second, the 
ratios will be the reciprocals of the ratios to which modern 
physicists are accustomed. Thus the Perfect Fourth will be 
3:4not 4:3. 

Those parts of the tables which contain the chromatic and 
diatonic scales of Eratosthenes will now be given with a 
translation into Arabic numerals: 


"Eparoobévous xpwparcxdy "EparooOévous S:aroveixév 


60 60 
5/6 8/9 
67-1 /2 


18/19 3/4 8/9 + 


75-14/15 


19/20 243 /256 — 


8/ 
101-1/4 


8/9 + 33/4 


a 
-_ 
7 
| 
} 


pty v6 113-9/10 


243 /256 — 
8 ; 120 


A pp. crit. xpwuarixéy :—2 of II praeter Q; 3 «6 EW, on II praeter Q; 6 
pié II praeter Q; 7 prt II praeter Q.—brarovexdy :—2 X RAQ, Ae DMSZ, 6 
ceteri; 3 v6 om. R; 6 pa 8 RE; 7 pry vd RAQ, pty va WXEN, pty pa 
U, pB ve DMSZ. 


For this computation of fractions xara rov rhs é&nxovrddos tpdrov see 
Hultsch, s.c. Arithmetica in P.-W. 1075-7, § 11. 
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There is considerable difference between the readings of 
group I and group II in the case of the chromatic, but Q 
agrees with group I. There need be no hesitation, however, 
in accepting the readings of group I as accurate. Those of 
group II are nothing more than the numbers which represent 
the enharmonic of Eratosthenes (i.e. 60, 76, 78, 80, 90, 114, 
117, 120, giving the ratios 15:19, 38: 39, 39:40, 8:9, 
15 : 19, 38 : 39, 39: 40). These same numbers were already 
given by group II in the table which relates to the enharmonic 
of Eratosthenes. It is clear that they have been repeated 
by error. 

The case of the diatonic is not quite so simple. The 
authority of the manuscripts is decidedly in favor of oe v¢ in 
line 3; and since the ratios in both tetrachords correspond, the 
reading of RAQ (pry vd) in line 7 is proved to be correct. By 
a similar chain of reasoning, since the manuscript authority 
in line 6 is so distinctly in favor of pa ce, the reading of RAQ 
(€f d) in line 2 is to be accepted. Such a selection of readings 
in this table, besides being based on sound principles of textual 
criticism, also affords a homogeneous and inherently probable 
series of ratios for both tetrachords. This table well illustrates 
the difficulties which attend the use of the sexagesimal system 
of indicating fractions; for the second tone and the detuya in 
each tetrachord are not quite accurately represented by the 
numbers given; but no other figures would, in the sexagesimal 
system, approach so closely to these ratios of 8:9 and 
243 : 256. 

There is consequently no serious doubt about the evalua- 
tions of these two scales. If we reverse the ratios in accord- 
ance with modern practice, we obtain the two following 
ascending tetrachords of Eratosthenes: 


Chromatic....... ee er ee weer ees 20:19 19:18 6:5 
Diatonic................ 02 e eee 256 : 243 9:8 9:8 


The full number of twenty-three scales is now complete. 
IV. It is a striking fact that only two manuscripts are known 


10 
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to present II, 14 entire. These manuscripts are Q, of the 
fourteenth century, and Parisinus Suppl. gr. 449 (which we 
shall call ‘t’), of the fifteenth century. Several important 
questions are immediately raised. We must enquire into a) 
the relation between Q and ‘t,’ b) the relation between Q 
and ‘t’ and the other manuscripts, c) the value and accuracy 
of the supplement offered by Qt, and d) the source whence 
Q and ‘t’ derived the supplement. The whole history of the 
text tradition of the Harmonics obviously may be involved. 

We shall begin with the text of Ptolemy as far as it is pre- 
served in all manuscripts, and append in parallel columns the 
skilful supplement of Wallis and the supplement which Qt 
provide: 


Ptolemaei Harmonicorum II, 14 


Tlapeypayapev 57 Kavova pia, otixwv pev Exacrov dxtw, ceddiwv 5é 
TO pev mp@rov méevte, TO 5é debrepov dxrw, 7d dé rpirov déxa- Tots 
mporeTaypevors TAaVTWY cedidiots TWapaTWeuErns THs Takews TAY —Ady- 
yw, TO wey ov TPWTov Kavdmov mepreXer TA Evappona evn, emi pev 
Tov mpwrov ceddiov Td Kata ‘'Apxlray éy Aéyous émcTeTdpTw Kai 
émtTpraxooTroméunT@ Kal émrecxoobeBdopw, eri 5é€ Tov devrépou 7d Kara 
’Apiorotevov év dtacrace: porpay Kd Kal y Kal y, éwl 5€ rod rpirov rd 
xara 'Eparoobevny év Néyous TO Tv ve Wpos 09 kal éEmctpraxogroybow 
Kai émeTpraxooTevaTw, érl d€ Tov reraprouv 7d Kara Aidupov ey Adyous 
érureTapTw kal émtT prakooTw Kal emit ptaxooTouovy, émi 6¢ Tov TeumToU 
To kal’ huas év AOyous EmtreTapTw Kal EmvecKoodToTpiTw Kai émiTETpa- 
KooToTéunTw. Td dé devTEpoy Kavovioy TEpLexet 

1 6¢ CEYQ*t; rola om. CEUY; xav. trav orix. I (praeter CEUY) A; arix. 
by éxdory ceridly 1d wey C (et UY, éxdorn); cedldwy codd. praeter CUY; 2 & 
rots Q*%t; 3 wavrwy om. N; rat. ray Adywv Q’t; 4 7d évappdriov yéevos Q!; éxi 
pev oy CU; 5 rev war’ CY; éxcrerdpros codd., ére 5 R em 5% Qt; 6 Ewe re 
codd., éme Ae® Qt (et sic infra in _aliis rationibus); é7e Ne Kara "Apiorotevov éxi 
Tou devTépou Y; 7 pou. xd U, «6 Kai iy Kai 7 VTWXE os Kat y kau y R Kat 
B Kat B a’ powwav suprasc. Q?: ita kal B Kat € Kat B Kat Kd Kat YeacyA ¢ kal B 
cal B cal ab po.pa@y Kd kai Y kal y t; érl re RTXAN; 8 &om.C; ré&v Trav E 
To Trav t; 8B wpds ce RA 6 wpds te N; 10 émiTegoapaxogTomeun Tots CY! (qui 


sequentia omittunt); 12 xayv. rep. ZM Qt ‘xd add. V xavémov xd ceteri praeter CY} 
(cf. supra). 
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The Supplement of Wallis 


TQ Xpwparixa yevn, éEwl pev Tov 
apwrou cedtolou 7d Kat’ ’Apxbray 
&y Adyous TS Trav AB mpds Kt Kai 
TQ TOV omy pos oxd Kal T@ émt- 
ecxoo0eBdduw, eri dé tov devrepou 
70 xar’ 'Aptorotevoy rod wadaxov 
Xpw@pmaros ty dracrace porpav KB 
kai 6 xal 5, éwl 5¢ rod rpirov 7d 
xar ‘Aptotdtevoy rod ycodtou 
xpwparos év diagrdce poupav Ka 
xal 6 kal huloeos kai 6 kai huiceos, 
éri 6¢ rod reraprov 7d Kart’ 
’Aptorogevoy Tod ToviKod xX pwyaTos 
év dtacrdce porpay in cai ¢ Kal 
¢, émt 6€ rod wéumrov 7d Kar’ 
’"Eparoobevny év Adyots éwimeuTT@ 
kal émuoxrwkaiwexaTw Kai émvev- 
veaxaexaTw, emi 6€ Tov éxrov 70 
xara Aldupov év NOyous EwimeuTTw 
Kal émvexoororeraptw Kal em- 
wevrexadexaTw, él dé Tov éBd0- 
pou 7O Kad’ Huds rod padaxod 
xpwparos éy Ndyous émiTeuTTW 
Kai émirecoapeokacdexatw Kal ém- 
ecxobeBdduw, él dé Tov dydoou 
76 xal’ thyuds Tod cuvrovov xpwpa- 
Tos &y Noyous émvexTw Kai Emvevde- 
KaTw Kal érvecxooToOMOVH. 


Td dé tpirov Kavdvioy weEprexer 
Ta dtarovuxa yévyn, éwi pév Tov 
wpwtou ceAtdiou 76 Kar’ ‘Apxtray 
év Ndyors érroydow Kal érceBdopw 
Kal émvecxocbeBdduw, eri b€ Tov 
devrépov 7d kar’ 'Aptordgevov tod 
padaxod dsardvou év dtacracet 
porpay ve kal 6 xai ¢, émi 6€ Tov 
tpitov TO kat’ 'Aptototevoy rod 
guyrovov dtardvov év dtacracet 
potpav 1B xal iB kal ¢, éml dé rod 
reraptou 70 kat 'Eparoobévny év 
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The Supplement of Qt 


TA XpwuaTixa yévn, éEwi pev Tov 
a” gedtdiov TO Kata 'Apxiray 
Xpwuarixoy év NOyos TH Tv oKd 
pos Ta p10 Th TOV ony pds TA 
oxd Kal éme xt", émi dé Tov 
devrépov 7d Kata ‘Aptordtevoy 
Xpwuarixoy padaxoy ey dracrdace 
powpav KB kal 5 xai 6, ert dé rod 
tpitov 7d Kata 'Aptotétevov Hyud- 
Avtoy  xXpwyarixoy éy dtacrdcoe 
po.pav xa xal dA xal dA, éml de 
ToD TerapTov 7d Kar avrov 
TOVLALOY XpwyaTiKoV ey dracTacet 
poipav in Kal ¢ kai ¢, éwi dé rod 
weumtou TO kata 'Eparocbevny 
Xpwuarikov évy Névyous ee €” Em 
in” Kal éme 6”, éri 5€ rod exrov 
To kata Aiduvpoyv xpwpyarixoyv ev 
Noyous ee €° Ere un” Kai ere WO, 
érit 6€ Tov éBddu0u 7d Kad? Huas 
xp@ua padaxov & Adyous em e€° 
éme 16° emt KC’, ert 5é rod 7” 
To xa’ huads xp@pya civrovov ev 
Noyots ee 5” ere ca” Kai éme xa”. 


Tod d€ rTpirov Kavdvioy mEeprexee 
Ta dvaTovwKa yevn, evi pév Tov a’ 
wadw geddlov 7o Kata 'Apxurap 
év Noyous er yn” exe ° ere Ke, 
érl 6€ rod B’ ceddiov Td KaTa 
"Aptatotevoy Starovixoy padaxov 
év dvacrace poipav t cal ¢ Kal 6 
kal re poupav ve Kai @ Kal ¢° 76 
dé y ceNidtov 76 Kar’ abrov bia- 
TOVLKOV. auvTovoy év d.acTacet 
powpav nq Kkai n xal 56 xal én 
powpav uB Kai iB Kai ¢- 7d be 6’ 
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50 
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oyots éroyddw Kal éxoyddw xai 
T@ TOU )eiuparos, eri dé rod 
wéumrtou 70 Kata Aidupov év Adyots 
éroyddw Kal émcevatw xal ém- 
wevrexawwekaTw, emi bé€ Tov éxrov 
76 Ka’ yuas Tod wadaxod diaTovou 
év NOyous ErceBdduw Kai émcevarw 
Kal érvecxooTy, eri bé€ rov éBddpuou 
7d Kal’ Huds ToD Tovaiou dvarévou 
év Novos érroydow Kai érceBdduw 
kal émcecxocbeBdduw, emi 5é rod 
éyddou 76 Ka’ Huds Tod dtToviaiou 
dtarovov ey Adyos éroydow Kai 
eroyoow Kal T@ Tov AEiparos, eri 
5€ rod évarou 76 Kal’ Huds ouvTdvou 
dtarévou éy Noyous Ercevatw «Kal 
éroydow Kal émimevrexadexaTw, 
éwi 56€ rod Sexatouv 7d Kal’ Huds 
ToU dpadod dt:ardvov év Nbyots 
érievatw Kal émidexarm Kal émt- 
evoexarw. é&yns Ta Kavovid. 


(1926 


gedidtov 7d Kata 'Eparooferny 
dtarovixov ev NOyous er n°” ex n° 
kal 7@ Tov KaXoupevou eiuparos: 
To 6€ € aeridvoy 76 Kara Aidupov 
év Noyous Ex n° éw 6 Kai éme ce”: 
éri 5€ rod ¢” cedtdiov 7d Kad’ 
nuas padaxdv dtdtovoy éy Adyous 
éxe (° éxe O° Kai ene x”, El be 
Tov { 170 Kab’ huads Tovatoy év 
Novos éwr n° ewe F° Kai ere Ke, 
éxi 5€ rod 7’ rov 7rd Kab’ has 
abvrovoy diarovoy év Noyous ere 6” 
éx n” xal éme ce, rl 5€ Tov 6” 
7d kal’ iuads dtdrovoy duanddv ev 
Noyous éwe 6” ere 0” nai ere ca”, 
éri 6€ Tov u cedtdiou TO Kad’ 
quas dutovatoy éy NdOyous éx 7° 
éx 1” kal T@ TOD Aeiwparos. 


8 xB Kat 5 xal 5] 5 p’ xal B p’ xal B pn’ Kal ére pocp@y add. Q? suprasc., powpav 


rf} nh’ xal B p’ xai Bp! Kal ére powp@v xB kat 6 Kat 5 t; 


11 xa xat 5d xal 5] 5 


kal y y Kal ¥ y xal ere pope add. Q? suprasc., powpay 5 xai y xai 7 kal ére powpa@v 


xa xal EN t; 


potpav B kai 5 xal 6 xal rt powpay in Kal ¢ Kal § st; 


om. Q!, add. man. al. in lacuna; 
23 nuas doyua xXpaua t; 
51 rov nt; 56 rov ct. 


30 rov a t; 


14 oy kal € xal ¢] 8 kal 6 _kal 5 Kal ére potp@y add. Q? suprasc., 


19 éwe €% exe in” Kal dre OY 


33 Tov pov t 


have been cited as coming from ‘t’ also. 


We are now in a position to discuss the four points raised at 
the beginning of this section. 

a) The relation between Q and ‘t’ need not detain us long; 
for ‘t’ has no independent value. In the scholia given above, 
and in the tables of the scales, ‘t’ agrees with Q in every detail; 
all those readings which were cited as coming from Q could 
Throughout the 
whole text of the Harmonics, ‘t’ agrees with Q almost to the 
minutest detail. In the first part of II, 14, Q and ‘t’ are 
alone in indicating by their abbreviation that many of the 
ratios are to be expressed by the dative singular. So far as 
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the supplementary material is concerned, ‘t’ not only has all 
the faults of Q, but has inserted in its text those alternative 
evaluations for the chromatic scales of Aristoxenus which are 
suprascript in Q.38 The cases of the enharmonic and the 
hemiolic chromatic of Aristoxenus are especially interesting, 
since ‘t’ offers 5 and ¢ in place of the suprascript 5 and «¢ of 
Q. The divergence is due to the fact that in Q it is not 
immediately clear whether the iota in these cases is a letter, 
a mark of insertion, or an accident of the pen. That ‘t’ is 
directly descended from Q is certain; that it was copied 
immediately from Q scarcely admits of doubt. 

b) The main features of the relation between Qt and the 
other manuscripts can easily be discerned. Qt quite evidently 
belong to the second group of manuscripts. Not only do they 
contain the last three chapters of book III, but they exhibit 
those readings by which the second group of manuscripts is 
distinguished from the first. They do not diverge from the 
common text of the group more than any other individual 
manuscript; and were it not for the presence of II, 14 entire, 
they would be in no way distinctive. There is not the slightest 
ground for supposing that in Qt we have representatives of a 
third and less defective group of manuscripts. 

c) Wallis’ supplement is at all points satisfactory and the 
ratios he gives are those which the previous chapters of Ptolemy 
or the following tables supply. In the case of the Aristoxenian 
vévn, Wallis has followed the hint which Ptolemy gives at the 
beginning of the chapter, and takes the number 30 to represent 
the full tetrachord.*® The supplement of Qt is not so satis- 
factory. (1) In the chromatic of Archytas the first ratio is 
given as oxd mpos ra p70 (224: 189). This is merely a multiple 
of the 32 : 27 (AB xpos xo) of Wallis. But it is worth notice 
that in I, 13 Ptolemy has reduced all the ratios of Archytas to 


38 Those readings which I refer to Q? are the work of the original scribe, not 
of a later corrector. 

39In I, 12 Ptolemy had adopted the number 60 to represent the full tetra- 
chord, and so avoided the use of fractions in the hemiolic chromatic of Aris- 
toxenus. 
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their lowest terms, except the first two ratios of the chromatic. 
These two he leaves to be deduced from the numbers 1512, 
1792, and 1944.*° Does the supplement of Qt at II, 14 give 
us the final evaluation of Ptolemy, or is it only an inadequate 
deduction from the passage in I, 13 by some later emender? 
(2) The evaluations which Q! offers for the enharmonic and 
chromatic scales of Aristoxenus are exactly what Ptolemy 
must have given; the suprascript alternatives show smaller 
numbers having like proportions (except in the case of the 
soft chromatic, which should have read ta xat B cat 8). For 
each of the diatonic yévn of Aristoxenus, Qt give in the text 
two series of numbers. The second is the series which 
Ptolemy must have given; the first series in each case consists 
of smaller numbers having similar proportions. The presence 
of these alternatives is strange; and so is the varying use Q 
makes of them. There is no clear principle in these alter- 
natives. Most of them are based on the number 20 as the 
total sum of the parts of the tetrachord; but the padaxdv 
chromatic was probably based on a total of 15. Nor do these 
alternatives represent a reduction of the proportions to the 
lowest terms; indeed it is only the #uc6Acov chromatic which is 
so reduced. An explanation is also needed for the fact that 
for the diatonic scales the alternatives are actually given in 
the text in Q. May we believe that the alternatives were 
given in the margin, or were suprascript in the source of Q, 
and that the scribe of Q, whilst writing out the chapter, 
changed his method of dealing with these alternatives? (3) 
The scribe of Q left a space in the text for the chromatic of 
Eratosthenes; a second hand has added the ratios. (4) The 
ratios which Qt give for the chromatic of Didymus are in 
fact the ratios of the chromatic of Eratosthenes. (5) The 
language is careless and slipshod. Contrary to the practice 
of Ptolemy throughout his work, xai is omitted twelve times 

40 Ptolemy’s purpose in leaving these large numbers unreduced is to show 


that between the second note of the diatonic and the second note of the chro- 
matic of Archytas the ratio 256 : 243 existed. 
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between the first and second members of a series of ratios. 
In the description of the third table the grammatical construc- 
tion changes from émi rod cedtdiov (sc. eri) to 7d ceridiov (sc. 
wepiéxe.), and then back again. In his style Ptolemy knows 
nothing of ‘elegant variety’; he generally runs a formula to 
the point of monotony. 

These five points make it sufficiently clear that whatever 
the supplement of Qt may be, it certainly is not a pure Ptolemy 
text. 

d) When we turn to a discussion of the source of this 
supplement, two preliminary observations must be made. 
(1) There is a suspicion that the supplement which Q affords 
was not found in the exemplar from which Q copied the other 
parts of the Harmonics, but was added from a secondary 
source. The chapter commences in Q half way down fol. 
138v; in the lower half of 139r is the table of enharmonic 
scales. The chapter itself is regularly written on 138v; but 
on 139r, after six lines, the text runs over into the right hand 
margin, and eventually forms a border of cramped writing at 
the right hand of the enharmonic table.*! Nowhere else in 
this manuscript of Ptolemy does the text run into the margins. 
In many cases the diagrams are so subordinated to the text 
that they are inconveniently compressed at the foot of a page, 
orina margin. Even in those cases where the text gives elbow 
room to a diagram, it is not compressed itself. This particular 
table is doubtless important, but it is not so large that it could 
not have undergone some compression; and there seems no 
reason why it should not have been placed at the top of 139v; 
at any rate, the text of IJ, 14 as Q gives it would probably 
be long enough by itself to fill 139r. Parisinus 2450 (D) gives 
us a clue to what has happened with Q. In D, a space of 
three-quarters of a page has been left between the last words 
of the text and the first table. The scribe of Q must have left 
a similar space in the hope, or possibly in the foreknowledge, 
that he would be able to supply the deficiency from some other 


41 The handwriting is the same throughout the chapter. 
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source. (2) At two points there is a striking coincidence 
between the characteristic features of the text and the following 
tables. We have noticed that the ratios for the chromatic of 
Eratosthenes have been added by a later hand, and that in 
place of the ratios of Didymus we get what are really the ratios 
of Eratosthenes. In Q and ‘t,’ and in no other manuscripts, 
the chromatic table shows exactly the same ratios for the 
scale of Didymus as it does for the scale of Eratosthenes. 
Turning to the last three diatonic scales of Ptolemy, we find 
that Wallis has given them in the order duromatov, civrovov, and 
duaddv; that is the order in which the tables of all our manu- 
scripts, except Qt, present them. In the text of Qt the order 
of these three scales is civrovov, duaddv, and diromatov; that is 
also the order of the scales in tables of Q and ‘t.’# The 
first inference from these facts would probably be that, since 
the tables were inserted before the text, the scribe of Q has 
merely filled in the gap in the text with a description of his own 
based on the tables copied from his exemplar. Such an infer- 
ence however is by no means certain. From Vaticanus gr. 
196 (Y), where the framework of the tables appears without 
any numbers whatsoever, it is clear that the scribe of Q may 
have depended upon a secondary source, not only for the 
description of the tables, but for the numbers which were to 
go into the tables. If this second hypothesis is correct we shall 
the more easily understand why the tables of Q are so different 
from those found in other manuscripts. 

We are now quite prepared for the solution of the mystery; 
it is afforded by a scholium found only in Q (fol. 138v) and 
‘t’ (fol. 7dr): 


iaréov Ort €v TOLs MWaANaLols avTLYpayos Wace Kal 7» THY Evetns KaAVOVIWV 
épunveia Kai alta Ta Kavova wavu joav diayhappéva Kai avdnra, 
dtwpPwoaro 6€ Tadta obx 6 yiddaoygos Tpnyopas GAN’ 6 pabnrevbeis 
ait@ 'Ioaak povaxds 6 ’Apyupos. 


42 The order in which these scales appear in Ptolemy I, 15 and I, 16 is 
ouvrovoy, (roviatov), duadov, duTorcacoy. 
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Although é:ag@appéva is a strong word to use when the tables 
are reasonably well preserved in RWX of the thirteenth 
century, we may accept the main statement of this scholium. 
Isaac Argyrus is known as one of the lesser figures of the middle 
of the fourteenth century.“ He was not only a mathematician 
and an astronomer, but ranged himself with Nicephorus Gre- 
goras against Gregorius Palamas in the theological contro- 
versies of the times. It is not improbable therefore that he 
should have been interested in a work like the Harmonics 
to which Nicephorus had also given attention. Furthermore, 
one of his short works is found in Q (fol. 26v-fol. 27v).“ It 
appears all the more likely in consequence that when copying 
the Harmonics the scribe of Q should have had almost imme- 
diately available either a short work of Argyrus relating to the 
defective chapter, or a copy of the Harmonics corrected by him. 
# See the references in Krumbacher, Byzantinische Litteraturgeschichte. 
“Its title is "Icadx rod povaxod ’Apyupod oxddov els TO a’ oxiua THs & 
bxixiiy KaTraypagns ris olkioews. According to the Vatican catalogue, the 


handwriting of this work may be the same as the handwriting found in the 
Harmonics. 
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VI.—The Vatican Fragment of Phaedrus 


FREDERICK MASON CAREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


The text of Phaedrus, like that of several of the Latin 
authors, has come down to us by a slender thread of trans- 
mission; of the four sources known to us, only one is in a 
satisfactory condition. There is but one complete extant 
manuscript, which has become famous from its very inac- 
cessibility. This is the Codex Pithoeanus, discovered by 
the French scholar, Pierre Pithou, and now belonging to 
one of his descendants, the Marquis de Rosanbo at Dumesnil 
near Mantes, who watches over his treasure as jealously as 
Phaedrus’ very dragon, if we are to judge from the bitter 
remark in Postgate’s preface to his Oxford text.) Luckily 
the manuscript was accessible to Ulysse Robert who used it 
for his sumptuous edition of 1893; it is mainly on his edition 
that later editors have had to rely.2, Then there are some 
four collations of a Codex Remensis, which was discovered 
at Rheims in 1608 by the Jesuit scholar Sirmond, but which 
perished in the conflagration which swept the library of the 
monastery in 1774.5 While these collations are often inac- 
curate or incomplete, there is sufficient evidence to prove 
that this manuscript was the twin of the manuscript of Pithou. 
Both seem to have been written in the ninth century and are 
usually designated by the capital letters P and R.* 

1J. P. Postgate, Phaedri Fabulae Aesopiae (Oxford, 1919), p. iii. 

2 Ulysse Robert, Les Fables de Phédre, Edition Paléographique (Paris, 1893). 

3? Robert, p. vii. 

‘For descriptions of these two MSS., cf. Léopold Hervieux, Les Fabulistes 
Latins, deuxiéme édition (Paris, 1893), tome 1, pp. 38-87; Robert, op. cit. Introd., 
pp. vii ff.; Postgate, pp. iii-iv; and Louis Havet, Phaedri Aug. Liberti Fabulae 
Aesopiae (Paris, 1895). (I have made no reference to this otherwise great 
edition because it is so regrettably full of the idiosyncrasies of the editor that 


it would be confusing inter cetera even to follow its notation.) For specimens 
of the hands, see Hervieux, t. 11, pp. 82-90, and Robert, two plates facing p. xl. 
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There is in the Vatican library a codex Reginensis Latinus 
1616, which consists of three unrelated parts, of which the 
second (f. 17-20) is a binion of the middle of the ninth century 
containing a fragment of Phaedrus, eight fables from the 
first book. On f. 20v at the end of the binion 1s a subscription: 
hic est liber sancti Benedict: Floriacensis quem si quis furatus 
fuerit vel aliquo ingenio tulerit anathema sit. This is one of 
those familiar maledictions of the Middle Ages before the 
days of copyright or library stamps, when the monastery 
library had to protect itself by appealing to the individual 
conscience. In spite of these marks, however, manuscripts 
were frequently purloined, in which event the name of the 
original monastery was usually scratched out and that of its 
new possessor substituted. Fortunately the subscription of 
the Vatican fragment does not stand in rasura; but even if 
there were no curse, we should recognize the writing as peculiar 
to the scriptorium of Fleury.5 So, then, this fragment comes 
from the monastery of St. Benoit-sur-Loire, commonly known 
as Fleury, near Orléans. When the monastery was sacked 
by the Huguenots in 1562, part of the library was burned, 
but the scholarly bazllz of Fleury, Pierre Daniel, who was 
present at the sack, saved a large number of manuscripts by 
purchasing them from the soldiers. At Daniel’s death his 
library was bought by Jacques Bongars and Paul Petau. 
Petau’s share was acquired largely by Isaac Vossius in 1650 
for Queen Christina of Sweden who was an ardent patroness 
of letters.6 When this romantic lady abdicated the throne 
of Sweden and joined the Roman church, she went to Rome 
taking her treasures with her. Her collection of manuscripts 
ultimately passed into the library of the Vatican and was 
called in her honor the Reginenses;’ the collection today with 
its various later accretions numbers 2119 Latin manuscripts 


'See the summary of my dissertation, De Scriptura Floriacensi, in Harv. 
Stud, xxx1v (1923), 193-195. 

¢ Cf. ib., for a brief history of the dispersion of the MSS. of Fleury. 

™The Codices Reginenses Graecit form a separate collection of which a 
catalogue has been published by the Vatican. It is said that Mgr. Stanislas 
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alone. The Phaedrus fragment is commonly designated by 
the capital letter D, the initial of Daniel, its first individual 
possessor.® 

In addition to the three sources already enumerated there 
is a Sylloge made by Nicolaus Perotti, archbishop of Siponto, 
in the fifteenth century for the use of his nephew; of this 
there are extant two copies, one at Rome and one at Naples, 
which are practically illegible today. The chief value of this 
late version lies in the fact that it contains some thirty fables 
not found in the other manuscripts of the tradition, which are 
generally acknowledged to be the genuine work of Phaedrus. 
The manuscript which Perotti used for his Sylloge must have 
been mutilated for he gives none of the fables before the 
sixth of the second book; it therefore contains none of the 
fables which we have in D and is not pertinent to our present 
inquiry.® 

A cursory examination of these four authorities reveals the 
fact that there is no passage for which they are all available 
for purposes of comparison. There are, however, 83 lines 
in the first book where we have the Pithoeanus, the Remensis, 
and the Vaticanus—PRD. It seems best to offer a collation 
of these lines on the basis of Postgate’s Oxford text.!° 
Le Grelle is working on a catalogue of the Reginenses Latini of which only a 
manuscript catalogue in the Vatican itself at present exists; this, however, is 
little more than an index. During a winter in Rome I examined the entire 
collection and made a catalogue for my own use, paying especial attention to 
Latin MSS. written before the 13th century, and disregarding completely only 
those MSS. which are not written in Latin (and, strange as it may seem, there 
are many MSS. in other languages in the collection) or which are written 
on paper. 

8 For various descriptions of D, cf. Hervieux, t. 1, 88-106; Robert, p. ix; 
Postgate, p.iv; E. K. Rand, ‘‘ A Vade Mecum of Liberal Culture in a Manuscript 
of Fleury,’ in Philological Quarterly, I (1922), 262 ff. Fora photograph of D, 
see Chatelain, Paléographie des Classiques Latins, Pl. 165. 

® Hervieux, t. 1, pp. 106-142; Robert, pp. ix-x; Postgate, pp. v—vi. 

10 Jn this collation I have marked with an asterisk the readings which seem 
to me to be significant. The readings of Postgate’s text are given first, then 
the readings which differ from those of the text. Occasionally Postgate is 


inaccurate or obscure, in which case I give the reading found in Hervieux’s 
collation (op. cit., t. 1, pp. 99-128), not neglecting to mention that I am doing 
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Liber I, fab. xi: 

1* om. D (for a discussion of the readings of this fable, 
cf. Rand, op. cit. pp. 263 f., n. 25a). 

2 derisui D m. 2, de m. 1 non lique’ (I think it was the 
same, then altered, and later still corrected; but 
see Rand). 

5* ut insueta: ut ille insueta D 

* terreret feras: terreret et feras D 
6* ipse exciperet: ipse ut exciperet PR’ 
* auritulus Rigault: auriculus D: auriculas PR’ 
7 subito: subitum D 
* totis tollit: tollit totis PR 
(clamor P m. 1, according to Hervieux and Robert) 
10* adfliguntur: adficiuntur PR 
11* est om. PR 
12 (tunc om. R, according to Hervieux) 
13. quales P m. 1 
* uidetur opera tibi: tibi uidetur opera PR’: opera 
tibi uidetur R’ 
14* sic ut om. D 
15* fugissem metu: fuissem in metu PR’ 


1* laudatis: sepe esse D 
temseris P m. 1 

2* saepe inueniri: elus rei D 
* testis om. PR 
* narratio est: erit narratio PR 

4 effigiem: fagiem D m. 1 

5 mirans laudat: laudat mirans D 

7* uenantum: venatum D 

12* tum: tunc P (and R, according to Hervieux) 

edidisse uocem hanc Heinsius: uocem hance edidisse 
P (and R, Hervieux): dedisse uocem hance D 

14* utilia: ut illa PR’ 

(quam: quatum sic P m. 2, acc. to Hervieux and 
Robert) 

quam fuerint: profuerint P (and R, Hervieux) 

15 quae: qui Pm. 1 


so. The remarks of Postgate are easy to discern for they are always in Latin. 
The symbol R’ signifies that only one witness to R is available for that particular 
reading. Ad. refers to the prose version of Phaedrus made by Ademar of 
Chavannes c. 1025. ee 
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Fab. xili: | 
1 quae: qui P (and R, Hervieux) 
gaudent: gaudet P (and R, Hervieux) 
2 serae: fere P (and R, Hervieux) — 
(dant: dat PR, Hervieux—Postgate gives no reading) 
(paenitentiae D (?), acc. to Hervieux) 
5 inuidit Postgate: ut uidit D: hunce uidit P (and R, 
Hervieux) 
* deinde: dehinc P (and R, Hervieux) 
6 qui: quis D 
pinnarum: pennarum P wt alibi (and R, Hervieux) 
7* decoris: decorem D 
9 at ille dum etiam uocem uult ostendere Bentley: 
at ille dum etiam uult uocem ostendere D: at 
ille stultus dum uult uocem ostendere P (and R, 
Hervieux) 

10* lato ore emisit Havet: latiorem emisit ore D (ef. 
latiorem emisit Ad.): emisit ore P (and R, 
Hervieux), melius erat amisit (Burman) uel misit 

12* tum: tunc D, qui in hoc uersu usque ad xvii, 1 deficit: 

corui: coruus D, qui add. cur dolosis | Fuisset 
deceptus fraudibus ut ignauus: cf. Ad. tunc demum 
coruus ingemuit quia dolo esset deceptus ut ignarus 
Fab. xvii: 
1* malefici Rigault: maleficii DPR 

3 commendasse Pith.: cummendasse PR: commodasse 

D 
* se: sese PR 
5* deberi: debere D 
8* bidens Heinsius: uidens D: ouis PR’ 
* in fouea prospexit: prospexit in fouea D; in fouea 
conspexit P (and R, acc. to Hervieux) 
Fab. xviii: 
2* actis: peractis PR’ 
3* humi: humo P (and R, Hervieux) 
flebilis: flebiles P (and R, Hervieux) 
(gemitus ciens: gemitu conciens R, acc. to Hervieux) 
6 illo: illa D 
7 initio: initium D Havet 
Fab. xix: 
1 habent: habentis P m. 1 R’ 


hominis: homines PR’ 
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4 fetum: fetus D 
* tugurio: tugulio D 
5* dein: deinde DPR: dein D corr.: (de is erased in R, 
acc. to Hervieux) 
6* admouit Pith.: admonuit DPR’ 
(preces: prece with s erased, acc. to Hervieux) 
7* firmiores catulos posset: firmos et posset catulos D 
ducere: deducere D 
8 consumto PR’ 
* flagitari: flagitare P (and R, Hervieux) 
9* coepit Pith.: coepit illa DPR: (illa has been erased 
in R, acc. to Hervieux) 
10 cedam: caedam D 


* 


2 perniciem: pernitiem D 
mortalis: mortales P (and R, Hervieux) 
5* ebibere: bibere P (and R, Hervieux) 
* prius: prius ibi PR (ibi erased in R, Hervieux) 


Fab. xxi: 
2* etiam iocus est: est etiam iocus P; de R non constat: 
corr. Pith.: (est etiam iocus est R, acc. to Hervieux) 
5 spumans uenit Postgate scripsit ex Paraphrastarum 
indiciis quit exhibent aper ad eum uenit iratus 
(iracundus Wiss.) spumans fulmineis dentibus: 
uenit ad eum D; ad eum uenit P (and R, Hervieux) 
6* (ictu ueterem: ueterem ictu D, acc. to Hervieux) 
9* (extudit: extudit DR: extorxit P, acc. to Hervieux 
and Robert) 
10: fortis: fortes P 
* tuli: fero D (qui hic deficit) ad ferum u. 8 aberrans 


In these lines there are four cases where DPR agree in 
error; ! there are four cases where DPR are in error but not — 
in agreement; !* twenty cases occur where PR agree in error 
against D;* seventeen cases occur where D is in error against 
PR;*™ and there is one case where P is in error against DR, 


xvi, 1; xx, 5, 6, and 9. 
122 x1, 6; x11, 12; xvi, 8 (67s). 
13 x1, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 15; x11, 2 (brs), 12, 14 (bis); x11, 5; xvi, 3; xvitt, 2, 
3; xix, 1, 8; xx, 5 (bis); xx1, 2. 
“x1, 1, 5 (67s), 14; xu, 1, 2, 7; xu, 7, 10, 12 (bis); xvi, 5; xIx, 4, 7 
(bis) Pa 6, 10. 
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if we may trust the collation of R given by Hervieux.” From 
the four cases of common agreement in error it is clear that 
all three manuscripts descend from a common archetype, 
perhaps not so very far removed in point of time ‘rom the | 
age of the manuscripts themselves. PR by their practically 
identical agreement in error are shown to be very closely 
related; this relationship is borne out by the examination of 
the rest of the text of Phaedrus.'6 The Remensis might be 
supposed to have been written at Rheims from its trans- 
mission, even if we did not happen to have in Hervieux a 
copy of some lines from it which confirm our suspicions.’’ 
Robert in the early days of modern paleography made some 
shrewd comparisons of P with manuscripts which were 
- certainly written at Rheims, and came to the conclusion, 
with which we agree, that P’s provenience is Rheims.!® 
Another feature common to PR is the failure to distinguish 
the meter; the text is treated by both as prose throughout, 
while D is written in metrical form. In fact, the commonest 
type of error in PR is the wrong order of words, the result 
of attempts to preserve the normal word order of prose by 
changing the position of adjectives and the like. The errors 
of D are of a different stamp from those of PR; it is clear that 
this fragment has descended by a different branch. It also 
seems evident that D, which is older than P and perhaps R, 
does not trace its descent from Rheims, although we know 
that manuscripts passed back and forth between’ Rheims 
and Fleury through the medium of students who attended the 
two schools. In the first years of the eleventh century 
Ademar of Chavannes, of the monastery of St. Martial de 
Limoges, compiled a bestiary for which he chose fables from 
various sources, including Romulus and Phaedrus; those 
which he took from Phaedrus he rendered into prose. It may 
1 xx1,9. But this is not of any importance. 
16 See especially the lacuna after book IV, fab. 13, de leone regnante. 


17 Hervieux, t. 1, p. 83. 
18 Robert, pp. xix-xxiv. 
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be that D and the text which was used by Ademar had a 
common ancestry, since they show agreement in error in two 
remarkable instances.!® 

In the first volume of the Philological Quarterly, Professor 
Rand published an account of the codex Leidensis Vossianus 
Q 86 in which he ventured the guess that the missing parts 
of that manuscript might some day turn up in Leyden or 
Paris or Rome.?? In March of the next year, Mrs. Grace 
Frank, who was at the American Academy in Rome, read 
the article and after a short search discovered that the first 
part of Voss. Q 86 which was missing was the codex Vaticanus 
Reginensis 333.24 Professor Rand had expressed the opinion 
that the bit of Phaedrus in Reginensis 1616 might have 
belonged originally at the end of the Vossianus, which he 
considered to be of the school of Fleury.22, Mrs. Frank, aided 
by the authority of scholars in the Vatican, took issue with 
Professor Rand in her article about this point, whereupon he 
capitulated and withdrew this part of his hypothesis, although 
he still maintains that the Vossianus may have been written 
at Fleury.“ The writer, while engaged in cataloguing the 
Latin Reginenses during the winter of 1923, came across one 
which reminded him of the Phaedrus fragment in Reg. 1616; 
it was Reginensis Latinus 208. Now Reg. 208 is a volume 
of 61 folia (123 by 197 mm.) which corresponds exactly in 
size with the Phaedrus binion of Reg. 1616 (120 by 195 mm.), 
has the same number of lines to the page, viz., thirty, and 
the script of which is identical with that of the latter manu- 
script.22 It had also belonged to Pierre Daniel of Orléans. 

19x11, 10 and 12. For Ademar, see Georg Thiele, Der Lateinische Aesop 
des Romulus und die Prosa-Fassungen des Phaedrus (Heidelberg, 1910); also 
Rand, op. cit. p. 264, n. 25a. 

90 See n. 8. 

21 Grace Frank, ‘' Vossianus Q 86 and Reginensis 333,"" in A. J. P. Xuiv 
(1923), 67-70. 

2 Op. cit. p. 273. 

2K. K. Rand, ‘Note on the Vossianus Q 86 and the Reginenses 333 and 


1616,” in A. J. P. xiv (1923), 171-2; cf. also Addendum, 172. 
29 See Plates. 
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It contains the tractates of Boethius in the order in which 
they are generally found in manuscripts of Fleury, something 
of Servius Honoratus, all the fables of Avianus, some of the 
fables of Fabius Planciades Fulgentius, the Expositio Vir- 
gilianae continentiae, and an extract from Bede’s de arithmeticis 
propositionibus which is labeled de coniecturis diligentibus et 
oppositis, and, in a modern hand, Liber Marcialis.* It was 
this incorrect title which stood at the end of the index at the 
beginning of the volume which misled Bannister to call the 
manuscript a book of St. Martial of Limoges.” At the 
bottom of fol. 61v the text breaks off abruptly and traces 
of leaves can be seen; the first seven quaternions are complete, 
but the eighth contains only five leaves. In the lower margin 
of the same leaf appears a curse which has been partially 
obliterated: Iste liber est . . . erit hanathema sit.* The fact 
that an anathema stands here in the manuscript would seem 
to prove that the book had already been dismembered in 
antiquity, for the hand of the curse can not be later than the 
tenth century.”’ 
™ Reginensis Latinus, 208, f. 61, Floriacensis (19.7/12.3), s. 1x 


f.1 —later scribblings and verse; marg. sup. Petri Danielis index of 
contents, last of which is lib. marcialis (which misled Bannister; 
see n. 25) 


1-24 —Boethii de Trinitate liber, etc. 
24v—quaedam de vitiis stomachi quo utebatur Karolus rex 
25-29 —Servius Honoratus in libello centimetro 
29-40v—-Avieni ad Theodosium imperatorem super fabulas xl et ii; et 
liber fabularum 
40v—Versus Traiani imperatoris 
41-47v—F abula Berecintiae et Attis 
47v—Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii vr. cl. mitologiarum (sic) liber tercius 
explicit feliciter (cf. Helm’s edition) 
48-57 —Incipit expositio Virgilianae continentiae et moralis scdm Phils 
57v-6lv—De coniecturis diligentibus et oppositis; later, liber Marcialis 
(this is from Bede—Patrol. Lat. XC, Pars I, Sect. II, col. 667). 
H. M. Bannister, Paleografia Musicale Vaticana (1914), No. 236, p. 82. 
Hermann Hagen, Fleckeis. Jahrb. (1868), 576. 
%H. M. Bannister, l.c. Cf. n. 24. 
% There is space in the part erased for about 24 letters. (Cf. Plate IT.) 
27 Mgr. Le Grelle is the authority for the statement that Reg. 1616 was 
bound up with the other two MSS. with which it is now joined after it came 
into the library of Petau. 
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There have been several attempts to explain why the 
eight particular fables from the first book which we find in 
D were chosen. The fragment begins with the following 
heading in capitals: PHEDI AVG. LIBER I AESOPHIARV 
INCIP FELICITER. LIBER I seems to be a natural 
corruption of the regular reading LIBERTI. The misspelling 
PHEDI, curiously enough, we find in the text of Avianus in 
Reg. 208, f. 29v, and again in Voss. Q 86, f. 86v, in the same 
passage in Avianus.”® But then the scribe plunges us into 
the second verse of fable 11 and a line farther on in the margin 
there is the title DE LEONE ET ASINO; usually the title 
either precedes the entire fable or comes after the moral 
when it is at the beginning, but this time the title has fallen 
out. Then follow fables 12 and 13 regularly. But 14, 15, 
and 16 are omitted and the fragment continues with 17-20, 
and 21 through verse 10, where it ends at the bottom of the 
recto of the folio, so that it can not be assumed that anything 
has dropped out since the time of writing. The rest of the 
parchment is filled with a hymn and a psalm which are of 
later date. If the Phaedrus bit is compared with the Avianus 
of Reg. 208, the resemblance will be seen to be particularly 
striking; there are the same alternate red and brown capitals 
in boxed spaces, the same number of lines to the page, the same 
brown ink. But while in the first six lines of the Phaedrus 
the second, the fourth, and the sixth are indented, there the 
indentation stops; in the Avianus it continues. It would 
seem that the scribe still had his mind on the elegiac couplets 
and did not realize that he was transcribing iambics until 
he had written six lines. Probably it was due to another 
lapse of his mind that he later omitted three whole fables. 
It will be noticed that there are as many lines on f. 17 as 
there are on f. 17v or 18, even although there is a heading 
in addition. It may be that the first ten fables of book I 
immediately preceded on some five pages and that this frag- 


28 Rand, op. cil. p. 271. 
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ment was intended originally to carry on the work but was 
rejected because of the errors of the scribe. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Phaedrus bit 
was written by the same scribe who wrote Reg. 208 and it is 
highly probable that it was originally intended as a part of a 
volume which was an anthology with an especial penchant 
towards the fabulous. Whether or not it ever actually formed 
the last part of Reg. 208 and was later torn from it when the 
manuscript was dismembered, is a matter of minor importance. 
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VII.—Non-Suetonian Passages in the Life of Vergil formerly 
Ascribed to Donatus 


RUSSEL MORTIMER GEER 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


It has been generally accepted that the Life of Vergil which 
has come down to us under the name of Donatus is in reality 
the work of Suetonius. Various investigators! have attributed 
the Life to the latter on the basis of the large number of 
Suetonian words and usages to be found init. The appearance 
of Howard and Jackson’s Index Verborum Suetoni tempted 
me to renew the investigation, and in an unpublished Harvard 
dissertation? I have not only examined the Life word by 
word for similarities to Suetonius, but I have been able, as 
earlier investigators were not, to discover the non-Suetonian 
words and usages. While my investigations strongly sup- 
ported the accepted view that the Life as a whole is Suetonian, 
they led me to consider certain passages, two or three of 
which had been previously suspected, as probably not from 
the hand of Suetonius, at least in their present form. In 
this paper I propose to discuss these passages. 

In the opening sentence of the Life we read that, according 
to some, the father of Vergil was at first the mercennarius 
of a certain Magus, then became his son-in-law, egregiaeque 
(or egregieque) substantiae silvis coemendis et apibus curandis 
auxisse reculam. Neither egregius nor egregie is used in this 
way by Suetonius, and substantia and recula are not used at 
all. None of these words are required by the subject matter. 


1 The most important works are: Henry Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil 
(Oxford, 1879), and Gustavus Koertge, ‘‘In Suetonii de Viris Illustribus Libros 
Inquisitionum Capita Tria,’’ Dissertationes Philologicae Halenses, x1v (1898- 
1901), 189-284. ; 

2**Quatenus vita Vergiliana Aclio Donato attributa re vera Suetonio Tran- 
quillo debeatur quaeritur.’”’ A summary of this thesis may be found in Haro. 
Stud. xxxv11 (1926), 99-100. 
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Furthermore this involved way of saying a man gained wealth 
is not at all Suetonian. I therefore agree with Reifferscheid 3 
and Koertge ‘ in considering these words an addition. 

A much more important passage in §6 arouses some 
question. Initia aetatis Cremonae egit usque ad virilem 
togam, quam XVII anno natali suo accepit isdem illis con- 
sulibus iterum duobus quibus erat natus, evenitque ut eo 
ipso die Lucretius poeta decederet. The taking of the toga 
virus is frequently mentioned by Suetonius, but we find that, 
with one exception, when he refers to this act for the purpose 
of fixing a time, he always uses die, or else toga is modified 
by a participle of sumere.2 The exception is in Aug. 38, 2 
where Ihm with hesitation reads <a> virili toga for the 
manuscript virilz toga or togae, but suggests that sumpta may 
have fallen out. In the passage from the Life we find togam 
quam .. . accepit while Suetonius in this connection never 
uses accipere but always sumere. In the phrase XVII anno 
natali suo, if natalt suo modifies die understood, we have a 
phrase which is Suetonian enough, but rather clumsy here 
where natali more naturally goes with anno. If we construe 
natal suo with anno, we have a phrase which can be paralleled 
elsewhere ® but which is not Suetonian. We thus have two 
or three non-Suetonian usages in this section. There is also 
an obvious discrepancy in fact which is concealed by all 
editors when they alter XV IJ, the reading of all manuscripts,’ 
to XV, making the year indicated by Vergil’s age agree with 
that designated by the consuls. When we consult the parallel 
passages in Jerome, who elsewhere quotes very closely from 
this life, we find more confusion. Under the year 59 Jerome 
records Vergil’s studies at Cremona.® Six years later in 53 


3A. Reifferscheid, C. Suetont Tranquillt praeter Caesarum libros Reliquiae 
(Lipsiae, 1860), p. 401. 

‘ Koertge, op. cit. p. 226. 

’ F.g., Aug. 66, 4: die virilis togae (cf. Calig. 15, 2; Claud. 2, 2) and Tib. 
7, 1: virili toga sumpta (cf. Galb. 4, 3; Vesp. 2, 2). 

‘Cf. Cinna, frag. 3 (Baehrens); Pliny, H. N. xiv, 55. 

7One MS., G, reads VIJ, an error for XVII rather than for XV. 

® Hieronymus, Chronicon, anno 1958-59: Vergilius Cremonae studiis eruditur. 
Three MSS., A, P, and N, assign this note to 1959-58. 
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he tells us that Vergil, having assumed the toga of manhood, 
went to Milan and then shortly afterward to Rome.’ If in 
the Life we ignore the statement about the second consulship 
of Pompey and Crassus (in 55) and follow the manuscripts in 
reading XVII, Jerome and the Life agree in naming the year 
in which Vergil took the toga. If we change XVII to XV 
and take the date from what seems the more certain evidence 
of the consulship, we find the Life two years ahead of the 
Chronicon. In neither case does the statement that Lucretius 
died on the day Vergil assumed the toga agree with the well- 
known note in Jerome which would put his death in 51.!° 
It is obvious that there is something wrong in this passage. 
Relying on the non-Suetonian phrases, we may conclude that 
someone, wishing to connect the lives of the two great poets, 
has substituted the passage we now have for what Suetonius 
wrote and Jerome had before him when he made his notes. 
Suetonius in that case probably made no mention of Lucretius. 
The XVII may have survived the change in some way. 
This removes at once the non-Suetonian passages and the 
contradictions, but it is perhaps a little bold. In any case 
the passage must be regarded with suspicion, and biographers 
of Lucretius should no longer rest upon this reference to his 
death, a reference which in itself has all the earmarks of 
myth,!! as the most definite date in the history of the philos- 
opher poet. 

In § 16 we read: Nam et in sermone tardissimum ac paene 
indocto similem fuisse Melissus tradidit. In the extant works 
of Suetonius there are about one hundred and fifty passages 


®*Anno 1964-53: Vergilius sumpta toga Mediolanium transgreditur et post 
breve tempus Romam pergit. A, P, and N assign this to 1963—54. 

10 Anno 1923-94: Titus Lucretius poeta nascitur, qui . . . propria se manu 
interfecit anno aetatis XLITII. 

11 Tt is similar to the statements found in other lives (cf. Iacobus Brummer, 
Vitae Vergilianae (Lipsiae, 1912), p. 54, ll. 4 and 10; p. 56, 1.9; p. 60, 1. 15) 
that Lucretius was Vergil’s maternal uncle. In this connection attention 
might be called to the following from the Vita Noricensis (Brummer, p. 55, 
ll. 50 f.): (Vergilium) mater genuit ante triennium quam Lucretius poeta 
deciderat. This gives still another date for Lucretius’ death, 
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where he cites his authority by name and a somewhat greater 
number where he refers in a general way to an indefinite 
source. He nearly always uses the present tense in thus 
citing authority, and the cases where a past tense is used fall 
readily into definite classes. The imperfect is used where 
repeated action is implied: for example, where he cites his 
own father in Otho, 10, 1: Is mox referre crebro solebat. 
There are some twenty-five instances of the perfect, usually 
of trado or prodo, with an indefinite subject, as multi pro- 
diderunt, in Jul. 46. In eight passages the words of someone 
directly concerned with the action or related to the person 
under discussion are cited with the perfect, as Mark Antony 
in Jul. 52, 2 and in Aug. 69, 1. There are, finally, a few 
cases where the perfect of scribo or some similar word is used. 
With the exception of the last mentioned group, I have failed 
to find in Suetonius a single case where, as in the passage 
before us, a@ person not at all connected with the action is 
cited by name with the perfect tense. Moreover, it is rare 
for Suetonius to end a sentence with the verb directly preceded 
by its subject, although examples of this can be found. I 
feel certain, then, that Suetonius did not write Melissus 
tradidi'. The whole passage may be an addition (it can be 
omitted easily), or tradidit may be a copyist’s error for tradit.” 

In §§17 and 18 we have mention of the minor works 
followed by a summary of the Culex. The account of the 
distich on Ballista contains nothing suspicious, but most of 
what follows this is not Suetonian. 


Deinde Catalepton et Priapea et Epigrammata et Diras, 
item Cirim et Culicem, cum esset annorum XVI. Cuius 
materia talis est: pastor fatigatus aestu cum sub arbore 
condormisset et serpens ad eum proreperet, e palude culex 
provolavit atque inter duo tempora aculeum fixit pastori. 

12 The passage would then be similar to Aug. 77 where a citation ends Cor- 
nelius Nepos tradit. This, however, is the only instance among the one hundred 


and fifty passages where an authority is cited by name, in which a verb preceded 
immediately by its subject stands at the end of a sentence. 
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At ille continuo culicem contrivit et serpentem interemit ac 
sepulcrum culici statuit et distichon fecit: 


Parve culex pecudum custos tibi tale merenti 
funeris officium vitae pro munere reddit. 


Scripsit etiam de qua ambigitur Aetnam. 


I grant that the many unusual words ™ are due to the subject 
matter, but I doubt whether Suetonius would have written 
cum esset annorum XVI.4 In the next sentence we have 
pastor, subject of the clause cum .. . dormisset, standing 
before the clause and with no other construction in the 
sentence. There are, I think, 367 cum clauses in Suetonius, 
but nothing like this. We do not have to seek farther, 
however, than the introduction to the Bucolics, which follows 
our Life in the manuscripts and must be due to Donatus, 
to find exactly the same thing. To these considerations 
certain others must be added. In a series such as Catalepton 
et Priapea . . . Suetonius would normally omit the con- 
nectives.!© However fond he may have been of compound 
words, it would be difficult anywhere in his works to find such 
a group as condormisset, proreperet, provolavit, contrimt, inter- 
emit, within the space of four lines.!? With his love for 
participles he would probably have avoided such a predicate 
as culicem contrivit et serpentem interemit ac sepulcrum 

13 Culex, provolo, aculeum, and contero are not found elsewhere in Suetonius: 
prorepo and palus each occur once, and figo and ambigo each twice. 

M4In the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae the only examples parallel to this are 
Varro, Men. 496 (Buecheler); Carm. Epig. 1541, 3; Nepos, Ham. 3, 1; and 
Livy, xx1, 1,4. These last two refer to the same event and must be due to a 
common source. The construction is fairly common in sepulchral inscriptions. 

18§63. Sed Vergilius merito carminum fretus et amicitia quorundam 
potentium centurioni Arrio cum obsistere ausus esset, ille statim, ut mules, 
ad gladium manum admovit, cumque se in fugam proripuisset poeta, non 
prius finis persequendi fuit, quam se in fluvium Vergilius coniecisset atque ita 
in alteram ripam enatavisset. 

16 Cf. e.g. Aug. 21, 1: Cantabriam, Aquitaniam, Pannoniam, Delmatiam 
cum Illyrico omni, item Raetiam et Vindelicos ac Salassos, gentes Inalpinas. 


17 But cf. the compounds in the passage quoted above from the introduction 
to the Bucolics. 
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culici statuit et distichon fecit. In view of all this it seems 
quite certain that the passage beginning Deinde Catalepton 
and ending with the quotation from the Culex must be an 
addition. Perhaps the remarks on the Ballista distich and 
on the Aetna which precede and follow this passage are from 
the same source.!® 

In §§ 37-38, after the list of Vergil’s heirs ending with the 
names of Varius and Tucca, we read: 


qui eius Aeneida post obitum iussu Caesaris emendaverunt, 
de qua re Sulpicii Carthaginiensis extant huiusmodi versus: 


Tusserat haec rapidis aboleri carmina flammis 
Vergilius, Phrygium quae cecinere ducem. 
Tucca vetat Variusque; simul tu maxime Caesar 
non sinis et Latiae consulis historiae. 
Infelix gemino cecidit prope Pergamon igni, 
et paene est alio Troia cremata rogo. 
This is immediately followed in §§ 39-41 by a more detailed 
account of Vergil’s desire to destroy the Aeneid and its preser- 
vation by Varius: 


Egerat cum Vario, priusquam Italia decederet, ut, si quid 
sibi accidisset, Aenerda combureret; at is facturum se perne- 
garat. Igitur in extrema valetudine assidue scrinia deside- 
ravit, crematurus ipse; verum nemine offerente nihil quidem 
nominatim de ea cavit. Ceterum eidem Vario ac simul 
Tuccae scripta sua sub ea condicione legavit, ne quid ederent, 
quod non a se editum esset. Edidit autem auctore Augusto 
Varius, sed summatim emendata, ut qui versus etiam imper- 
fectos, si qui erant, reliquerit. 

We have here two accounts of the same events, accounts 
which differ in one important detail. According to the first, 
Varius and Tucca edit the Aeneid; according to the second, 
Varius alone. I have not been able to find in Suetonius 
similar inconsistent accounts except where the writer clearly 
tells us that he is presenting the views of several different 


18 F, Leo, Culer (Berlin, 1891), p. 17, would condemn only the argument of 
the Culez. 
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authorities. It therefore seems very probable that one of 
these versions is an addition, and there is strong evidence 
against the authenticity of the first version. Suetonius 
nowhere quotes a contemporary by name, and this Sulpicius 
lived from about 75 to about 150 a.p.!® The verb eztant,”° 
moreover, is not a natural one for a contemporary of Sulpicius - 
to use. Finally the word hutusmodi with which these lines 
are introduced is not found in Suetonius. The fact that 
these lines which I condemn give the common version, namely 
that Tucca and Varius jointly edited the Aeneid,” after 
Vergil had bequeathed it to the flames, is also against them. 
It is much more probable that Donatus, or some other, 
added this story to the one told by Suetonius, than that, 
finding the generally accepted version, he should contradict 
it with another. As a last bit of evidence, when Jerome 
under the year 17 wrote: Varius et Tucca . . . qui Aeneidum 
postea libros emendarunt sub lege ea ut nihil adderent, he 
seems to have had before him: Ceterum eidem Vario ac simul 
Tuccae scripta sua sub ea condicione legavit, ne quid ederent, 
quod non a se editum esset. Edidit autem auctore Augusto 
Varius, sed summatim emendata, ut qui versus etiam imper- 
fectos, si qui erant, reliquerit, and to have given Tucca joint 
credit for the emendation because he has just been mentioned 
as joint heir. If, as I suggest, we omit qui eius Aeneida post 
obitum iussu Caesaris emendaverunt, de qua re Sulpicii 
Carthaginiensis extant huiusmodi versus and the verses 
themselves, the passage reads without a break and presents 
no difficulties.” 


19See J. W. Beck, Sulpicius Apollinaris (Groningae, 1884), pp. 4 ff. The 
question of the actual origin of the lines need not concern us; the essential 
fact is that they are here quoted under the name of Sulpicius. 

20 The verb eztare with the meaning ‘be extant’ is used by Suetonius 20 
times. In Vesp. 22 it is used of certain expressions of Vespasian who had 
been dead 40 years when the Caesars were published; elsewhere it is always 
of matters much older, e.g. the letters of Augustus, Aug. 85, 2 and Hor. 1, 2. 

21Cf. Pliny, H. N. vit, 114; the Vita Vergiliana ascribed to Probus, given 
in Brummer, op. cit. p. 73 (where the first four of the lines beginning Jusserat 
haec are quoted as from Servius Varus); Servius, ad Aen. 11, 567, Iv, 436, etc. 

# For further discussion of this passage, perhaps the most disputed in the 
Life, consult the following: J. W. Beck, ‘‘Ad Vergilii Vitam Suetonianam,” 
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Three passages of varying length remain. After saying 
that rumor connected the name of Plotia Leria with that of 
the poet, the Life continues in § 10: Sed Asconius Pedianus 
adfirmat ipsam postea narrare solitam, invitatum quidem a 
Vario ad communionem sui, verum pertinacissime recusasse. 
In §§ 28 and 29 we learn that the poet read with sweetness 
and wonderful charm, ac Seneca tradidit Iulium Montanum 
poetam solitum dicere, involaturum se Vergilio quaedam, si 
et vocem posset et os et hypocrisin; eosdem enim versus ipso 
pronuntiante bene sonare, sine illo inanes esse mutosque. 
In § 34 we read: 


Erotem librarium et libertum eius exactae iam senectutis 
tradunt referre solitum quondam eum in recitando duos 
dimidiatos versus complesse ex tempore. Nam cum hactenus 
haberet ‘Misenum Aeoliden,’ adiecisse: ‘quo non praestantior 
alter;’ idem huic ‘aere ciere viros,’ simili calore iactatum 
subiunxisse: ‘Martemque accendere cantu,’ statimque sibi 
imperasse, ut utrumque in volumini adscriberet. 


Each of these three passages is introduced by virtually the 
same expression, ‘So and so says that so and so was accustomed 
to say.’ The closest parallel we can find in Suetonius is in 
Jul. 86, 2, where the author is discussing Caesar’s attitude 
before his murder. Here the editors fill a lacuna and give 
us something like this: <dicere> solitum ferunt: non tam 
sua quam rei publicae interesse, uti salvus esset. This is not 
exactly parallel to the passages from the Life since it is Caesar 
himself whom Suetonius is quoting, and the fact that Caesar 
said this habitually is itself important.” The condition of 
N. Jahrb. f. Phil. u. Pad. cxxxi (1886), 502-509; Koertge, op. cit. p. 225; 
E. Norden, ‘'De Vitis Vergilianis,”” Rh. Mus. Lx1 (1906), 166-177; and the 
notes on this passage in E. Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae u. thre Antiken Quellen 


(Bohn, 1911). My conclusions agree in general with those of Koertge and 
Norden. 

2A similar phrase is found in Tac. Agr. 4: Memoria teneo solitum ipsum 
narrare se prima in iuventa. ... This is parallel to the passage from the Jul. 
in that the habitual words of Agricola himself are quoted. There is no other 
occurrence of the phrase in Tacitus, and none in the younger Pliny. 
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the manuscripts leaves the passage a little doubtful in any 
case. However this may be, it is remarkable to find within 
the space of three pages a circumlocution three times repeated 
which Suetonius does not use more than once in all the rest 
of his extant works. Non-Suetonian words and usages found 
in the passages which are cited need not detain us since they 
may be due to the authority quoted rather than to the one 
quoting them, but two points in the introductory phrases 
merit attention. Affirmare (§ 10) is found often in Suetonius, 
but only once in citing authority, and the tense of tradidit 
(§ 29) is contrary to Suetonian use. This evidence taken 
as a whole seems to furnish sufficient grounds for believing 
that these three passages do not represent the words of 
Suetonius. Whether they are additions of Donatus or some 
other, or simply slight variations of the original as written 
by Suetonius, I see no way of determining. 
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VIII.—The So-called Emphatic Position of the Runover Word 
an the Homeric Hexameter 


SAMUEL ELIOT BASSETT 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


The ancient Greeks did not recognize emphatic position. 
In modern times the view has generally prevailed that in the 
Greek sentence there are two positions of emphasis, the be- 
ginning and the end. Goodell, in 1890,' was alone in holding 
that only the position near the beginning of the unit of 
thought carried emphasis. His arguments were not widely 
accepted, in fact, for some years they seem to have been 
ignored, but recent investigators are coming, wholly or in part, 
to his conclusions.? 

The modern theory of emphasis has been extended to include 
the metrical arrangement of words in verse, especially in the 
epic hexameter and the iambic trimeter, and by analogy the 
beginning and the end of the line have been regarded as 
emphatic positions.* Seymour,‘ who thought that the caesura 
in the third foot of the Homeric hexameter was treated simi- 
larly to the end of the verse, cited many examples to show that 
the word before this caesura was emphatic. Professor Scott 
later pointed out a large number of verses which proved the 
contrary. His conclusion was that there was not always a 
pause at the caesura in the third foot; neither he nor Seymour 


1T, A. P. A. xxi, 5-47. 

2W. E. Berry, Studies in Greek Word-Order Based upon the Laws of Plato, 
University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series, 1, 275; H. 
Ammann, Untersuchung zur homerische Wortfolge und Satzstruktur, 1 (1922), 
p. 11 ff. W.R. Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Style (1910), 
p. 18, n. 3, accepts Goodell’s theory in general, yet recognizes emphasis at the 
end of a clause (pp. 22-25). 

3 Goodell (op. cit. p. 6), following Lewis Campbell (Class. Rev. tv, 301), 
held that only the beginning of the line carries emphasis. 

4 Harv. Stud. 111, 91 ff. Cf. F. L. Clark, Class. Journ. 1x, 61 ff. 

§ Class. Phil. x, 438 ff. 
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challenged, or even considered, the view of Goodell that the 
position before a pause was not emphatic. 

The present view of emphatic position in Homeric language 
may be described thus: there is general agreement that the 
beginning of a grammatical unit is a place of importance; 
there is division on the question whether emphasis is gained 
by position (1) at the end of a grammatical phrase, (2) at the 
beginning of the verse, and (3) before a pause. Most scholars 
hold that these last three positions also give emphasis. The 
best illustration of this assumed three-fold emphasis is A 52 


00 ovpias pév rp@rov ér@yero kal xivas dpyods. 
airdap rer’ avrotot Bédos Exerevkes Egueis 


Barn’. 


Aside from pj (A 1) and &vépa (a 1), there is no word in the 
Homeric poems which is more generally recognized as emphatic 
by its position than 64d)’. For at least seventy-five years 
commentators and other scholars® have called attention to 
the emphasis on this word for one or more of the three reasons 
mentioned above. Leaf says that its position is “the most 
emphatic possible.” Faesi-Franke compare « 195 f. 


airap éyw Kkpivas érapwv dvoxaidex’ dpiorous 

Bay, 
thus indicating that in Homer all words which stand ‘at the 
beginning of the verse, at the end of the sentence, and before 
a pause’ are assumed to be emphatic. 

Theoretically, something may be said both for and against 
the assumption that the beginning of the verse lends emphasis 
to a word even when this word is not at the beginning of a 
sentence. In favor of such a view Is the fact that in six out of 
seven verses in Homer the sentence or clause virtually begins 
with the verse.’ It might seem natural that the predominance 


¢ The commentators are Crusius, Koch, Ameis-Hentze, Faesi-Franke, Zuretti, 
Leaf, Seymour, Sterrett. Cf. also Giseke, Homerische Forschungen (1864), p. 
10, and W. R. Roberts, op. cit. p. 21, n. 2. 

7 Professor Scott (Class. Journ. xxul, 221-223) finds no punctuation’ at 
ca three verses out of ten in Homer. But there are a large nus¥ber’éf 
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of a pause at the end of the verse would habituate the reader 
or reciter to the making of a pause invariably at the end of the 
verse. This would bring the first word of the next verse into 
a position which is admitted by all to be important. Over 
against this view, however, must be set the phenomenon of 
the bucolic diaeresis. Here we find full stops and even transi- 
tions to another part of the narrative. The last two feet of 
the verse do not in general allow sufficient room for the com- 
pletion of a unit of thought. Here it would not seem reason- 
able that there should be a pause at the end of the verse which 
is not justified by the sense. Compare the following passages: 


a) A 394 el wore 64 Tt 
h éree Gvnoas kpadinv Ards Hé kai Epyy, 
with A 503 Zed rartep, et wore 59 oe per’ A9avaroow Synod. 
b) A 430 airap 'Odvacets 
és Xptonv txavey &ywv iephy éxarouBny, 
with A 488 airap 6 pnve vnvoi raphevos wkurdpotow. 


It would seem unnatural to make a greater pause after 7: in 
394 than after ce in 503; and after ’Odvoceis in 430 than after 6 
in 488. And if it be admitted that in the first type of verse 
there is no pause at the end—by this is meant a pause sufficient 
to give the following word the advantage which comes from 
being at the beginning of its clause—the same might hold 
true of another type of verse. It is an open question, therefore, 
whether a word which ends a sentence 1s emphatic by position 
because it stands at the beginning of the verse. 

There remains the a priori consideration of the value of a 
pause in giving emphasis to the word which immediately pre- 
cedes. What pauses, one might ask, give this kind of em- 
phasis? If one answers, one of the main pauses, Tr, P, T, H, B 
and the pause at the end of the verse, then on this ground we 
cannot give emphasis to a runover verb like Bad)’ (A 52), or 
NetBe (A 463), or oryrny (A 332), or Ariunoev (A 356). If, on the 


additional verses in which there is a distinct break in the thought at the end 
gf, the verse, so that in a certain sense the next verse is like the beginning of a 


BREW, Shause- 
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other hand, we regard any pause in sense as giving emphasis 
to the word before it, we find ten or a dozen places in the 
Homeric verse which have this power of emphasizing the 
preceding word. If we should further extend the meaning 
of ‘pause’ so as to include the recognized caesurae where there 
is no pause in sense, the emphatic positions multiply beyond 
all probability. 

These considerations, added to the growing doubt whether 
even the position at the end of a grammatical unit carries 
emphasis, indicate that the ‘emphatic position’ of Badd’ (A 52), 
and of other words similarly placed, is open to question. To 
answer this question on the basis of actual evidence, and not 
on theoretical grounds, it is necessary to examine all the run- 
over words in Homer and to observe in each case whether there 
is any inherent reason for emphasis; and at the same time to 
note any other reason, besides emphasis, which may account 
for the runover position. This I have attempted todo. The 
results of this examination are given in the following summary.® 
Since the discussion began with 84)’ and fv, the summary 
naturally begins with the runover verbs.? 


FINITE VERBS 
1. About 8 per cent are some form of the copula or its equivalent,!® e.g. 


Z 224 rq@ viv col pév éyw Eetvos plros “Apyet péoow 
elul, ob 5° & Auxip. 


8 In the two Homeric poems there are about 2,250 runover words, not count- 
ing the runover verbs after the bucolic disueresis, where the enjambement is 
in a certain sense obligatory. If we add these, and also short phrases which 
are so welded together in meaning as to have the force of a single word, the 
number reaches well towards 3,000. 

® Jl. about 280, Od. about 250. In addition, about 225 after a pause at the 
preceding bucolic diaeresis, more than all other runover words together after 
this pause. 

10 A 418, 506, A 61, 83, 211, 267, 271, Z 225, 353, H 410, 1 416, A 418, 824, 
M 150, 345, 358, N 677, 695, O 334, 359, II 68, 550, 2 366, T 57, T 169, 348, 
350, ® 429, 529, X 55, 489, W 343, 412, a 204, B 137, 346, 364, € 392, » 217, 
@ 586, ¢ 35, uw 87, 287, » 245, — 157, o 327, p 15, 159, 310, r 283, 344, 561, 
x 12, w 343, cf. Lehrs, Aristarchus?, p. 344. 
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2. Nearly as frequent is a verb meaning, ‘stand,’ ‘sit,’ ‘lie.’ Usually this is 
hardly more than a pictorial copula," e.g. 

A 262 adv 5 rretoyv Séxas alel 
éornx’. 

3. In a very large majority of all the instances the importance of the runover 
verb is discounted by a word or phrase in the preceding verse which implies the 
verb. This is especially common in the colorless verbs of coming and going, 
where a preposition with a noun denoting place hints at the verb which is to be 
expected,!? e.g. 

& 121 & 8 ‘Eden Garddporo Ovwdeos thopdpo.o 
HrvOev, 
Sometimes the verb repeats a verb of similar (or opposite) meaning," e.g. 
© 141 viv pev yap rotrew Kpovlins Zevs xidos érdfe, 
onuepov: borepov aire cal juty, al x’ éAnou, 
dwoet. 
Again, the previous mention of the object or the instrument implies the verb," 
€.9. 


Yr 269 Kpnripe 5é¢ olvoy 
plovyov. 

x 455 Alorpoaow Sarcdov rixa rornroto déu000 
Evov. 


This is especially true of verbs of striking and the like in descriptions of fighting, 
e.g. 
II 345 'Idopeveds 8° 'Epbyavra xara ordua vnr\é Xa 
vote. 


Finally, the verb is sometimes a cognate of a noun in the preceding verse, and 


4 B 151, 720, © 149, 231, A 331, 334, H 230, © 445, I 44, N 271, = 308, 
O 155, = 27, T 212, T 90, 179, & 70, a 256, B 341, 7 8, 149, 182, 263, 6 22, 
439, 7 232, 0 157, « 75, 78, 434, x 54, 63, 143, 468, 477, A 10, 49, 82, w 152, 
t 256, 475, » 146, 418, x 319. 

12 A 143, 144, B 304, 440, 758, F 296, A 482, E 513, 621, 790, H 307, I 331, 
336, 435, K 55, 92, 350, A 2, 45, 235, 425, 557, 697, N 178, 505, 508, 520, 
549, = 32, 151, 452, O 314, I 94, 96, 166, 258, 311, 414, 615, P 48, 112, 206, 
315, 541, D 27, 67, 147, T 212, 356, T 90, @ 70, 542, 554, X 483, W 153, 244, 
Q 52, 783, a 9, B 182, 415, y 5, 77, 108, 361, 5 22, 91, 122, 170, 427, 572, 
€ 2, 7 130, 232, 6 42, 457, « 107, 210, 290, x 63, 159, 162, 165, » 286, o 2, 61, 
p 294, 376, 7 431, v 7, ~ 309, p 249, 348, w 13, 56. 

3 A 356, 507, B 171, A 331, © 143, 445, K 55, 197, 421, A 112, N 78, = 399, 
O 371, 588, 651, Il 245, 252, 594, P 750, = 100, T 6, 374, 2 96, y 187, 8 152, 
€ 253, 0 228, « 148, 221, 267, A 221, 274, 306, » 26, — 169, o 312, x 134, o 364, 
v 182, y 294, p 267, w 61, 225. 

4 A 463, B 266, I 270, A 219, 486, E 147, 394, 661, 728, © 26, 443, A 96, 
235, 425, M 155, 395, N 178, Il 346, P 48, 270, T 104, 354, 393, T 171, 489, 
Q 622, 783, ¢ 73, 7 165, 181, ¢ 262, x 422, p GUG, o 194, 7 458, v 242, 277, 
x 456, 476, y 305. 
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therefore has no claim to especial importance," e.g. 


= 6 els 5 xe Oepuad Noerpa tvwddxapos ‘Exayuhdn 
Oepuhvy Kal robop. 


In English poetry one notices the tendency of a word to suggest another of 
kindred meaning, and so to take from the latter one of its claims to emphasis: 


‘*The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 
‘*‘The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.”’ 
‘*Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.” 


This is true of a great majority of the runover verbs. There is a large number 
of verses in which the runover verb is implied by previous words in other ways 
than those already mentioned.!6 There are others?’ in which, as in the two 
verses with which our study began (A 52, ¢ 196; these will be discussed later, 
p. 136 f.), the structure of the sentence contributes to the runover position. 
Naturally, there are some runover verbs which introduce a new, and sometimes 
an emphatic, idea,!® and some of the verbs whose meaning has been implied by 
preceding words may have a certain emphasis. But it is to be noted that the 
emphasis is often due to the connection of thought with what follows, and that 
the number of runover verbs which are possibly or probably emphatic is rela- 
tively small. 

4. In similar sentences the same verb, describing similar action, stands now 
as a runover, and again in other less ‘emphatic’ positions: 


7 283 éxl 5’ duBpoalyn vbt 
Hhrvoev. 
A 475 Kai éwi xvégas #dOer. 


1% A 468, B 431, H 320, 477, X 439, © 56, B 122, y 460, « 122, dr 35, 186, 
o 453, x 479. ; 

16 A 104, 184, 235, 251, 591, 602, F 70, 110, 296, 401, 459, A 16, 219, 388, 
476, 523, E 157, 158, 232, 402, Z 69, 157, 223, 267, 287, H 27, 275, © 226, 
294, 471, I 7, 237, 255, 367, 495, K 99, 105, 115, 176, 189, A 9, 415, 495, 
688, M 268, N 508, 607, = 73, 258, II 96, 182, 311, 414, T 104, 296, T 105, 
147, 61, 131, 261, 310, 451, X 160, W 381, 523, 728, 2 729, a 57, 192, 223, 
243, 254, 342, 387, 8 126, 184, y 121, 289, 6 352, 357, 598, 651, 662, 771, 
e 389, [ 144, n 29, 192, 284, 319, 8 239, 411, ¢ 44, x 217, A 24, 214, 622, »w 300, 
347, » 259, 125, 236, 267, 274, 0 481, 517, x 134, 257, 453, p 433, 436, 472, 
t 108, 245, v 242, 309, » 40, 146, 326, x 258, 275, ¥ 235, w 337, 360, 435, 476. 

17 A 52, 305, 332, B 665, 777, T 296, 362, A 10, E 108, Z 287, 6 270, 1 111, 
A 71, 395, M 398, II 159, P 613, 733, T 248, 255, T 55, 179, & 256, W 120, 
453, y 454, € 57, 344, @ 38, 49, 228, 255, « 42, 158, 196, 384, 388, «x 166, A 10, 
49, 82, uw 152, » 15, 259, 273, 284, — 355, o 159, 276, 470, x 238, p 436, 472, 
¢ 40, x 319, w 51. 

18 B 240, A 513, H 133, I 111, 230, 359, K 115, A 552, 688, O 103, 136, 
274, II 182, 245, P 112, 163, 427, 733, T 227, T 121, 167, ® 261, 309, 310, 
554, W 375, 2 706, 711, 7 87, 6 287, 695, ¢ 377, x 9, 204, 217, 219, 269, dr 221, 
622, w 25, 212, 227, » 273, 321, 358, — 146, 170, 250, 264, 355, o 302, 312, 
® 261, p 362, 433, 436, 472, o 63, 181, r 108, 338, » 290, x 7. 
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Also B 159, 175; I’ 357, A 482; E 579, M 395; IT 346, 404; by the use of an 
index the number of instances could easily be multiplied. 


INFINITIVES 


About 180 infinitives (Jad 100, Odyssey 80) are found in the so-called em- 
phatic position. The indications of lack of emphasis upon them are many. 

(1) In Homer the infinitive shows a decided tendency to follow the verb on 
which it depends. In A, for example, the postpositive is found nearly five 
times as often as the prepositive infinitive. Hence its natural position is towards 
the end of the sentence. 

(2) The infinitive of eluf is a runover 15 times (Iliad 7, Odyssey 8). Aris- 
tarchus (Schol. A on ® 570) recognized that it added nothing to the meaning, 
but he passed, without athetesis, all but one of the verses in which it occurs 
in the Iliad. 

(3) The runover xeto@a is almost equally unnecessary. It is found after 
éaw 5 times in the Iliad, E 685, 848, 8 126, O 473, T 9. The verb é4w may be 
used absolutely, cf. fT 311. Schol. A notes that 2 558 was not found & rq@ 
waka. Leaf suspects E 848 and O 473. The infinitive is almost as un- 
necessary in P 300. In X 73 it follows xeicovrac (71), and so is easily to be 
understood. 

(4) Other runover infinitives might be omitted without interfering with the 
sense. 

Zenodotus rejected A 705 
704 Ta 8’ GAN’ és Sjpov edwxe 
‘dacrpevey. 
Aristarchus thought it a borrowed verse. But no objection has been made to 
N 36 wapa 5’ duBpéco.r Bade eldap 
éSuevat, 
although here the infinitive is no more essential to the thought. If we compare 
W 705 with E 60 f., we see how little the infinitive adds, except syntactical 


completeness: 
W 705 rodda 8’ éxlararo épya. 
E 60 bs xepoiv ériararo baldadka xavra 
relbxev. 


Almost the same is true of x 431 f. 
ov 5° dvOade eiwé yuvactiv 

éOeuev. 
We might omit the infinitive, which is implied in é6a6e, if we translated 431 thus: 

ov be '* devre"’ eiwe yuvactiv. 

(5) Sometimes the runover infinitive is still further weakened by repeating 
a previous word, M 280, y 47. 
Nouns 


Nouns in Homer outnumber all other words as runovers (Jl. about 440, Od. 
about 260). The Iliad has 4 proportionately greater number because the proper 
noun is more frequent in this poem. There are about 220 proper name run- 
overs in the Jliad, and only about 75 in the Odyssey. Our summary will be 
confined largely to the Iliad. 
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The name of a person runs over 150 times in the Iliad. 46 times the name 
is of a minor character, being found in this position only once or twice. In all 
but four of these instances (B 244, 6 187, T 304, YW 481) the name is in apposition 
to a word previously expressed. Of the 104 runover names of important char- 
acters 60 are in apposition, 20 more are implied in the context, and only 24 
are strictly necessary. Of these 24, 9 are at the end of a clause which began 
at the previous bucolic diaeresis. These figures of themselves suggest that 
there is some reason other than emphasis which accounts for the runover 
position. 

It is worth while to test some instances where emphasis has been found on 
the runover name. 

(1) Giseke (op. cit. p. 13) finds ‘‘a certain rhetorical emphasis’”’ on the run- 
over Zebls in five passages in the Iliad, to which we may add four from the 
Odyssey: 


a) O 610 f. “Exropos: abrds yap ol dx’ aldépos hey dubyvrwp 
Zebs, ds py Kd. 


b) = 358 f. Syp’ érc edd 
Zebs. 

c) II 385 f. far’ dxwpw@, dre NaBpdrarov xée tdwp 
Zebs. 


d) P 547 f. nbre xopyupenv lpw Ovnrotar rartocn 
Zebs (&& obpavdber). 

e) P 626 f. 088’ da’ Alavra peyadhropa cai Mevédaop 
Zebs. 

f) e 127. olde diy hey Gxrvaoros 
Zebs, ds uu Karéwegvev. 

g) ¢ 303 f. olorow vepterot repioréger obpavdy ebpty 


Zebs. 

h) e 408 f. éwel 57 yatay dedAwéa Sdxev lxécOar 
Zebs. 

1) o 488 f. GAN’ # roe col wey rapa kal xax@ éoOddv 2Onxev 
Zebs. 


In c), d), and g) no ancient Greek would think of any other god who sends the 
autumn rains, the rainbow, and the clouds; in a) and 6) no one familiar with 
the preceding part of the Iliad would be in doubt as to the subject of the verb, 
which is added at the beginning of the next verse; in h) and 7) the reference is 
to the supreme power in whose hands is the administration of fate’s decrees, 
and not to Zeus as the god who might be supposed to favor the mortal con- 
cerned, rather than some other god. As to f) (€ 127 f.), we have positive 
evidence that there is no particular emphasis on Zets. Calypso is complaining 
that the gods look with disfavor on mortal lovers of goddesses, and cites two 
cases, of Orion and Iasion, both of whom were slain by divinities, the former by 
Artemis, the latter by Zeus. Vss. 123 f., which describe the vengeance of 
Artemis, are exactly parallel to vss. 127 f., and run 


éws pv dv ‘Opruyin Xpvodipovos “Aprems dyvi 
ois dyavois Bedeecow éxorxouern Karérepver. 
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“Apreuts, in one of the least ‘emphatic’ positions in the verse, is neither less—nor 
more—‘emphatic’ than Zels. There remains only e) (P 627) to indicate that 
‘a certain rhetorical emphasis’ on the runover Zeés is anything more than a 
subjective impression of the interpreter. In this passage nothing which pre- 
cedes has implied the identity of the god whose name occurs as a runover. 
Zelvs may be emphatic in this verse, but it is no more so than Ala in A 394 


EXOove'’ ObrAuu Sve Ala Alocas, 


where the name of the god occurs under similar conditions, and has no assistance 
from ‘emphatic position.’ 

(2) Ameis-Hentze call attention to the emphatic position of the proper 
name in the first words of Zeus to Thetis, A 518 ff. 


% 5%) Nolyta epy’, Sre p' xPodorjoae tyvioes 
“Hop, 87’ &y pu’ bpeOnow. 

522 &dda od pey viv abris dxdorexe, uN Te vonoD 
“Hpn. 


At first sight this might seem probable. But the emphatic idea is really that 
to grant the request of Thetis would involve Zeus in a quarrel. At any rate, 
when the same name occurs four verses later (523), it can be easily understood, 
and therefore has less inherent reason for being emphatic. And, finally, is not 
the name equally emphatic in 536, ofdé uw “Hon nyvolnoey, where it has not 
the added importance which the initial position in the verse is supposed to give. 

(3) On I 369 Leaf remarks: ‘‘Observe the bitter emphasis with which 
Achilles repeatedly forces the name 'Arpeténs into the most emphatic place.’ 
The verses to which he refers are: 


I 331 kal wavra gépwy 'Ayapéuvone dédc0Kov 
"Arpetip. 
338 Ti dé Nady aynyayer O05’ dyelpas 
"Arpeténs ; 
340 % povvoy guréova’ ddOxous pepdrwy dvOpwxwy 
"Arpetéat ; 
_ 367 yépas bé por, 5s wep ddwKev 


aris éyuBpitwy édXero xpelwy “Ayapeurwr 
"Arpeténs. 


We shall later suggest other reasons for the position of the patronymic. Here 
we may say, first, that the poet is in the mood for runovers: 331, é&edAdunv; 
332, quoted above; 336, etAero; 337, reprécOw; 338, ‘Apyelous; 339, 341, 
quoted above—seven runovers in eleven verses. In 331 there is no emphasis 
on ée\dunv; in 336 efAero is no more emphatic than éXero (368, quoted above); 
in 337, éxe. 5’ &Aoxov Oupapéa, TH apiabwy/ repwécOw, there may be a certain 
emphasis on the runover verb, but the preceding bucolic diaeresis has forced 
it into its position; in 337 f., ri d€ 5) wrodeutévevac Tpweaow/ 'Apyeious, the 
emphasis seems to be all on the infinitive (‘What brought on the war? Was 
it not Helen?'). The runover word could be easily understood. 

Secondly, the addition of the patronymic (as in I 332, 369) in Homer gen- 
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erally has no inherent reason for emphasis, but rather the contrary. Take, for 
example, three passages from the Catalogue: 


B 576 ray éxardv vnay hpxe xpelwy 'Avyapéuvwv 
"Arpeténs. 
612 atrds yap cow twxey Gvat dvipay ’Avyapuéurwr 
614 'Arpeténs. 
772 xetr’ dropunvloas ’Ayapéuvort roipeve KaGy 
’Arpetin. 


Hector’s patronymic, too, is added as a runover in the same unemphatic way, 
e.g. M 438, N 803, O 597. There is no indication whatsoever that in these 
verses the patronymic has greater emphasis than, for example, in others where 
the same word is not in the ‘most emphatic’ position, ¢.g. 


6 215 eTre 5¢ Gog aradavros “Apne 
“Exrwp Iprapldns. 


Perhaps the most illuminating example of the unemphatic runover patronymic 
is = 364 f. 

"Apyetot, xal 5’ adre peOlepev “Exrope vixny 

IIpeauldy, va vias é\pn xal xvdos Apyrat ; 


Here the patronymic seems little more than a ‘filler.’ 
Finally, in one instance we have the clearest proof that can be asked for, 
that a patronymic ‘in the most emphatic position’ is not emphatic: 


A 11 obvexa rov Xpbony jrluacey dpnrijpa 
"Arpelins. 6 yap HAGE Bods éxi vias 'Axaor. 


The proof lies in the unusual use of 6 ydp.!1® Elsewhere in Homer 6 ydp refers 
to the last noun mentioned; it never, as it does here, in its reference leaps 
over an intervening noun to one farther towards the beginning of the sentence. 
Here alone it refers, not to 'A7peténs, as we have every reason to expect, but to 
Xptony. The only possible inference is that no emphasis falls on 'Arpetdns. 

There appear to be two reasons, other than the desire for emphasis, for the 
frequent use of the runover name when it can be easily understood from the 
context. The epic bard sang of the nobles. Everyone knows that whereas in 
the lower walks of life there is extreme reluctance to use a name if a pronoun 
will suffice, in the higher circles of society there is great punctiliousness in the 
use of names. Homer loves to name his characters—and the patronymic is 
part of the name—even when this causes needless repetition. The best com- 
ment on this feature of Homeric style is the scholium (BT) on Z 162 


161 &\AG Tov ob re 
wet’ dyad ypovéovra Saiygpova BedX\epoygdyrny. 


‘Bellerophon is clearly indicated without the addition of his name, for the 
anecdote is about him. But nevertheless the name is added by a mannerism 
of the poet: he admires the continence of Bellerophon, and so he keeps his name 
on his lips,’ ols yap déue8a, rovrous ava ordua Exopev. 


19 Ebeling, s.v. yap, p. 246, col. 1, furnishes the material. 
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The Homeric fondness for names partly explains the unnecessary addition 
of a proper name as a runover. But the chief reason, which also holds for a 
very large proportion of all the runover words, especially the nouns, is an 
essential characteristic of Homeric language, in which it strikingly resembles the 
French. Rivarol summed up the characteristic of his own language in the 
phrase, Ce qui n'est pas clair n’est pas francais.2° Brunetiére examined more 
carefully the nature of this clarity,*! and found it based on a quality of the 
French literary expression which Bossuet had called ‘civilité.’ 2 This ‘polite- 
ness’ shows itself in a most delicate consideration for the reader, by which the 
latter is relieved of all unnecessary effort in grasping the meaning of what is 
written. <A similar courtesy marks the language of Homer. The poet, like all 
great story-tellers, economizes the attention of his listeners, and reduces to a 
minimum the mental effort required of them. The runover names reveal three 
aspects of this civilité. The first is illustrated by a comparison with Dante’s 
manner. In the Dirine Comedy the poet oftentimes cannot know the identity 
of those whom he meets, until his guide reveals it. This holds the reader in 
suspense and demands a considerable mental effort to remember the details 
until the mention of the name clarifies and condenses the description. Homer 
avoids this by giving the name of a new character as soon as possible. The 
runover name illustrates this Homeric courtesy to the listener: although it 
stands last in its clause, it very rarely ™ refers to a new character, one that is 
not easily understood from the preceding context, and in about 75 per cent of 
the instances it is in apposition with a previously expressed proper name, noun 
indicating relationship, etc. or pronoun, by which the identity of the character 
has been sufficiently indicated. 

The second reduction of the demand on the listener’s attention is secured 
by adding the runover name for greater clearness: 

I 515 ef per yap 57 dwpa géepa, ra 5’ Gxic8’ dvopator 
’Arpetons. 
The person referred to in 515 can be no other than Agamemnon, but the addi- 
tion of the name in 516 relieves the listener of the need of thinking for himself 
who is meant. 
N 188 “Exrwp 6’ wpundn. 
190 Alas 5’ dpunbévros opétaro doupi yaev@ 
“Exropos. 


20 Discours sur l’Universalité de la Langue Francaise, 1784. The phrase is 
found on p. 44 of President Comfort’s little edition, Ginn, 1919. 

21 Le Caractére essential de la Littérature Francaise, Etudes Critiques, 1907, 
pp. 251-276. 

2 Op. cit. 259. 

23 One takes at random, Inferno III, Charon; V, Francesca and Paolo; VIII, 
Phliegyas. 

4 Aside from A 519 and P 627 (mentioned above, p. 123 f.), I have noticed only 
K 367 and N 517. Even in T 304, V 389, 481, the identity of the character can 
readily be grasped from the context. In about a dozen instances, e.g. B 77, 
the name of a new character, not implied in the context, stands as a runover 
after a decided pause in sense at the preceding bucolic diaeresis, but here the 
enjambement is in a certain way obligatory, and at all events the suspense is short. 
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Only the ‘courtesy’ of the poet requires the repetition of the name of Hector. 

Thirdly, the runover name contributes to the continuity of the thought. 
This function of bonding together the thought of successive verses—which 
tends to be broken by the pause at the end of the verse—is perhaps the most 
noticeable characteristic of all the runover words in Homer. In.the present 
connection it may be illustrated by the runovers, Tpwes and ’Apyetou, the names 
of one or the other of the opposing armies in the Iliad: 


= 392 é&AbcOn 5é O4Xagoa xorl kNolas TE véas TE 
"Apyelwy, ol 6¢ Ebyioay. . 

II 67 ol 5¢ pnyutve Oaddcons 
xexNlarat, xwpns dAlynv Enc potpay exovres 
"Apyetor, Tpwwy d¢ rods éxi raca BéeBnxev. 


In both these passages the runover word is not essential to the thought, which 
is sufficiently clear without it, but it forms a perfect transition, by contrast 
with the word which immediately follows, to the action of the opposing army. 

The common nouns denoting the person (JI. about 65, Od. about 65) show 
the same lack of emphasis and the same civilité. We notice, first, that the run- 
over words themselves are prevailingly unemphatic in meaning.”® Secondly, 


% That these names do not always, at least, gain emphasis from the runover 
position may be inferred from the comments of Leaf on Z 159 and Z 272: 


Z 158 3s p’ & Sypuov éXKagcer, éxel rOAL —épTEpos Hey 
"Apyelwv. 


159: ‘'This line has all the appearance of a gloss’’ (hence the runover cannot 
be emphatic]. 

2 271 woAXovs be xives kal yires Sovrat 

Tpawr. 

‘‘The emphatic position of Tpwwy by no means corresponds to the importance 
of the word."” Cf. also K 222, = 79, B 13 (with which contrast = 88). Further- 
more, that it is the position, not at the beginning of the verse, but at the be- 
ginning of the sentence, which gives importance to a word, may be inferred from 
a comparison of the following verses: 

B 333 (= 394, cf. M 37) ds égar’, ’Apyetor 5€ wey’ Laxov. 

A 506 "Apyetor b€ wey’ taxoyv. 
The proper name is apparently neither more nor less important in one of these 
verses than in the other. 

% In the Iliad, words like dvépay (Z 56, T 159, 364, & 215, W 554); Aaol 
(A 91, 202, P 226, 251); npwuy (A 4, E 747 = 8 391, I 525); nyeudvwv (A 429, 
538, E 38, M 334, II 307, P 253); &@avaro: (used as a noun: A 64, 128, E 828, 
M 9, W 207, 2 426). In the Odyssey, some form of the word for hero, man, 
human being, is found 31 times, and for immortals 4 times: 14 times the word 
denotes relationship, son, child, husband, wife, father, concubine, father, slave; 
suitors (easily understood) and stranger account for 10 more; in only 8 instances 
does the word have especially descriptive force: passenger, seer, ‘heaven,’ 
beggar, herald. 
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that the word is needed only for a completion of the syntax, adding nothing to 
the thought: 


P 250 cal onuaivovow éxacros 
Aaots. (To whom else would leaders give commands?) 
WV 206 50. péfove’ éxarouBas 


d0avarots. (the only ones to whom such offerings are made) _ 
Leaf’s comment on ® 215 is instructive, 


@ 214 & ’AxcdrAdcd, wepl wey xparées, repli 5’ alavra pétecs 
avdpav. 


‘‘The position of dyép@yv is awkward enough to suggest that the line is inter- 
polated as a gloss on repl’’ (if interpolated, then unnecessary and unemphatic). 

Thirdly, the runover word, though needed only for syntactical complete- 
ness, is used to make the thought continuous by contrast with the word or 
phrase which follows: 


A 428 xéXeve &¢ olow éxacros 
Hyeudvwv: ot 8’ &ddoe ax tap. 


Here undoubtedly there is a certain emphasis on #yeudvwy, but this is due to 
the contrasting idea which follows, and not to its position; for in P 250 f. 


Kal onualvovow éxacros 
Aaots, &x 5e Acds rept) xal xidos drnde? 


there is no contrast, and consequently no emphasis on the runover word. 
Fourthly, the runover word, unnecessary either for the syntax or for the sense, 

contributes to the perfection of the continuity by bringing back the thought to 

the person concerned, so as to make what follows entirely clear and logical: 


T 363 twoé 5¢ xrbwxos Spyuto xrocaly 
avipav: ty 5é pécouor xopbocero Stos ’Axtddebs, 


aévép@y is entirely unnecessary: in the preceding verses (356-362) the Achaeans, 
pouring forth from the ships, have been compared to a snowstorm, and there 
has not been the slightest suggestion of chariots or horses. Nor does the 
syntax demand dydpayv. But it brings the thought back from the helmets, 
shields, breastplates and spears, on which our attention has been concentrated 
(359-362), to the persons concerned, and connects it by the phrase é dé pécoror 
with the picture of Achilles which is described at length (365-391). 

The use of the runover jpwwy (A 4, E 747, 8 391, I 525) is particularly 
valuable, since a casual remark upon its position suggests a fifth reason, other 
than emphasis and the exigencies of the meter, for the runover word: 


A 3 xoddds 3° lpGipous Yuxds “Aid rpolayer 
Howwy, abrovs dé édkwpia revxe kbvecow. 


Why does the poet add jpwwrv? 2? It is not needed to emphasize the woes of 


27 Whether yuxds or xeyadds is to be read is immaterial, since the two words 
may be used synonymously, cf. 8 237 with y 74, ¢ 255. 
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the Achaeans, for these have been mentioned in 2. It does, however, contribute 
to the continuity of the thought by bringing back the attention to the persons, 
and thus making the contrast between the souls and the bodies more precise 
and logical. The main idea in 3 is ‘many,’ which repeats pupla (2). If abrots 
had been placed at the beginning of 4, the placing of the words would not have 
corresponded so nicely with the thought, for the fate of the heroes’ bodies is 
rather an added element of pathos than a main feature of the narrative. The 
addition of ypawr prevents this, and at the same time brings our attention back 
from yuxds to the persons, the Achaeans, and then the pronoun picks up the 
idea and carries on the thought more smoothly by its nearness to jpawy. That 
Zenodotus, at least, did not regard the runover }pa@wy as an important word, 
but rather as a suitable ‘filler,’ may be inferred, not only from his athetesis of 
A 4f., but from the scholium (A) on A 282: 


280 rotac Gy’ Aldvrecot dtorpepewy alfnar 
Shiov és wédeuov ruxival xlyuvro yadayyes 
xuaveat. 


For xvdveac Zenodotus read jfpwwy, a quite unnecessary and even objectionable 
repetition of the genitive in 280. But spawy is no more needed in I 524 f. 


ofrw kal réyv rpdcber erevOducba xréa dvdpar 
Hpwwr, 
for rév xpéc0e implies the men of the heroic age. Cf. also I 189 
&eade 5’ pa xréa dvbpdr, 


where #pmwy is not added. Similar is the runover 404varo: used without any 
contribution to the continuity of the thought, 


A 63 éxi 5’ SLovrac Geol &dAdor 
é0avarot. 

4 127 Oeol wdxapes Ne GDovro 
é0avarot. 


A very probable explanation of this kind of ‘epic fullness,’ as well as of the 
position of many runover words, is suggested by a remark of Hermogenes (394, 
Rabe) that the pause in sense after tpwwy (A 4) results in a change of rhythm, 
from dactylic to anapaestic. The runover words, being of varying metrical 
value, — (Zets), — ~ (€yxos), —— (dvdpav), - ~ ~ (dvépes), -~ ~ — (G0dvara), ——— 
(}pmwv), and coming at the beginning of the verse, produce a variety of pauses 
in the sense within the first two feet, and impart a variation to the rhythmic 
movement of the rest of the verse, which does much to prevent the hexameter 
from being monotonous. This may help to justify the runover jowwy in E 747 


746 T@ Sapynar orixas avdpay 
Hpwwr, rocoly Te Korégcerat. 
749 as éxov “Qpac 


Tis trcrérpamrrac péeyas obparés. 


Here there are four relative clauses in five verses, but as they begin at different 
points in the verse they are not in the least monotonous to the ear. i 
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The runover #pawy is closely paralleled in the Odyssey by some form of 
&vOpwros or 4vhp. Sometimes the word is added to make a more perfect link 
in the thought, either by contrast, e.g. y 298, or by recalling the attention to 
the persons concerned, e.g. 8 574, or by serving as antecedent of a relative 
which immediately follows, e.g. a 218. But in ten verses (a 236, 5 232, 6 168, 
561, A 123, » 158, x 446, p 270, v 193, yw 270) it adds little or nothing to the 
thought and has no reference to what follows. 

The runover common nouns which mean a thing, rather than a person 
(Il. about 150, Od. about 85; these include prepositional phrases, for which see 
below, p. 140), may be dismissed with a few illustrations: 


a) Q 601 vov 6& pynowpeda Sdpmov. 
602 xal ydp 7’ Hixopos N68 éuvhoaro airov. 
613 4 7’ &pa cirou prnoar’, twei cape Saxpuxéovaa. 
618 GAN’ Gye 59 xal vax pedwyeda, Ste yepacé, 
alrov. 


Of the four genitives the last seems least emphatic, especially in view of xai vdu 
(618). Yet in an analogous case (H 192) Ameis-Hentze find emphasis on the 
runover noun: 


H 189 ynOnoe dé Oup@ 
191 xalpw dé xai abros 


b) A comparison of X 326 ff. with E 15 ff. shows clearly that the word in 
the ‘emphatic position’ may have no emphasis whatsoever: 


X 326 éXao’ éyxet dtos 'AxtAXebs, 
dyrixpv 5’ dmradoto dc’ abxévos fAVO’ dxwx7. 
ob’ &p’ aogapayov perln rae XadxoBapaa. 

E 15 mpolec dodoxdcktov éy xos. 
Trdetdew 5° brép wyov dpiorepov HAVO’ &kwx?) 
éyxeos, od éBad’ abrov. 


The word éyxeos in 17 is unnecessary, and therefore unemphatic, for two 
reasons: (1) it is in the mind of the listener from 15; (2) dxwxy in 16 is as 
sufficient without the addition as it is in X 327; at all events éyxeos in the 
‘emphatic position’ in E 17 is no more emphatic than is weAly in X 328. 


c) TF 355 mpoie. dorAcxdoKtov ey XOs. 
357 bcd ey dorildos HAGE Paewvns O8pipor ey xos 
359 dvrexpv 5¢ wapai Aawapny drdunoe xtTa@va 
éy xos, 6 5’ ExAlvOn. 


The sense is complete with the end of 359; there is no need to add éyxos. 
But by adding it the poet secures a variation of the rhythm, can begin the 
following sentence with 6 5é, as he could not otherwise have done, and makes 
the change in the subject clearer by repeating the last subject immediately 
before it. It is 6 6€ which is emphatic; éyxos owes its position rather to the 
poet's crrilité. 
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ADJECTIVES 


The adjective in Homer is largely decorative; it is often used merely to fill 
out the verse. The long verse in general shows a fondness for the adjective. 
For example, if we reject the adjective from these lines of Gray’s Elegy, 


Now fades the (glimmering) landscape on the sight, 
And (all) the air a (solemn) stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his (droning) flight, 
And (drowsy) tinklings lull the (distant) folds, 


we obtain shorter lines with syntax and meter intact, but the rhythm is shorn 
of its elevation and dignity, and the thought has lost much of its appeal to the 
fancy. 

So in Tennyson’s Ode to Virgil, the dropping of an adjective reduces the 
rhythm to that of the conventional tetrameter, and robs it of its peculiar charm: 


Poet of the happy Tityrn, piping underneath his (beechen) bowers, 
Poet of the poet satyr, whom the (laughing) shepherd bound with flowers. 


The adjective, being thus chiefly ornamental in its function, is not naturally 
emphatic, and the Homeric adjective, so often used of an inherent quality of 
the object, has still less need of emphasis. Nevertheless, editors have called 
attention to the emphasis which the position at the beginning of the verse is 
thought to give the adjective: 


B 114 kal pe xedeber 
dvoxréa “Apyos ixéoOar. 


A.-H.: ‘‘mit Nachdruck im Versanfange.’’ Here the adjective is undoubtedly 
emphatic, but its emphasis is sufficiently explained by its position at the be- 
ginning of its clause, rather than of the verse. 


b) A 240 wo tterae vlas "Axara 
obyravras. rore 6’ ob Te Suvhoeat. © 


A.-H.: ‘‘mit Nachdruck am Schlusse des Gedankens im Versanfange.” There 
is no inherent reason for greater emphasis on the adjective here than upon the 
same adjective in a less ‘emphatic’ position, e.g. 


X 380 dbs xaxd x6AXr’ Eppete, 50’ ob chuxavres ’Axacol. 
c) © 462 ’Evvogiyac’ obx &v pe cadypova pvOjo aco 
éupevac, el 57 aol ye Bporay évexa wrodeuitw 
decha@y, of dlAXotoe éorxdres. 


A.-H.: ‘im nachdricklicher Stellung, mit nachfolgender Erklirung im Rela- 
tivsatz.”’ One might ask why éupevac (463) is not also emphatic by position— 
which it clearly is not. And as for deAav, a greater emphasis obviously falls 
on the ‘unemphatically’ placed Spordyv (463): the adjective is merely an added 
idea, to introduce the famous simile. It is the connection of thought, rather 
than the need for emphasis, which accounts for its position. 

Even where the adjective is not separated from its noun by the end of the 
verse, it has been thought to have greater emphasis because it stands at the 
beginning of the verse. 
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Fritzsche thinks that in Theoc. Id. 11, 13, xAwpas & Bordvas, the adjective 
is intentionally placed at the beginning of the verse for emphasis. But it is 
hard to see any inherent reason for emphasis on the first, rather than on the 
second adjective in pairs of phrases like the following: 


a) « 247 xrexrots & raddpoor. 143 vinta be’ dp—valny. 
b) 186 paxpjoly re alrvow. 68 Aalram Oeoreoly. 
c) 354 960 wordy. 358 olvoy sptardgudor. 


The same is true where the same adjective now precedes, and again follows its 
noun: dtos 'AxtAAebs, “Exrop: diy. In general the adjective has great freedom 
of position and its placing seems to be due to considerations other than em- 
phasis.?8 

This impression is confirmed by a study of the runover adjective. About 
220 different adjectives (Jl. 120, Od. 100) occupy the runover position in about 
460 verses (JI. 260, Od. 200). They reveal in general two very striking char- 
acteristics. First, the adjective is almost never essential to the syntactical 
completeness of its clause. I have noticed but ten verses in which the runover 
adjective stands in the predicate, and of these, seven are in a clause which 
begins at the previous bucolic diaeresis (B 218, T 410, 2 440, 2 11, a 348, A 558, 
x 155); the others are M 54, = 472, » 345. Secondly, there are comparatively 
few verses (one in six or seven) where some definite connection of thought cannot 
be discovered between the runover adjective and the following words. These 
two peculiarities indicate that the function of the runover adjective is to add a 
new idea, either to be expanded by what follows, or to act in some other way as 
a bond between this and the preceding idea. Hence the adjective in a certain 
sense stands first in its clause, and owes whatever importance it has by virtue of 
its position to this fact, rather than to its being placed first in its verse. Fur- 
thermore, its function as a link in the thought seems far to outweigh its emphatic 
importance. A few illustrations will perhaps make this clearer. For this pur- 
pose the adjectives may be divided into a few obvious classes made on the basis 
of their meaning. 

1. Denoting a proper name (Jl. Z 393, I 382, N 13, 262, II 369, P 724, T 391, 
@ 296, V 378, 2. 291; Od. none). All these are added ideas, with a relative or 
demonstrative immediately following in explanation. The whole verse might 
be omitted except for clearness or epic fullness. The fact that the verse adds 
a new idea makes it natural and in accordance with the simplicity of the Homeric 
word order that the new idea, which is in the adjective, should come first. But 
this is hardly emphasis. 

2. wnxws, vnxiaxots, oxéTALos, vnANs (Il. 27, Od. 13). 
Every verse in which these adjectives occur as runovers could be omitted, 
and except for B 338, ynxcaxors, the verse might be made to begin a new sentence 
by inserting the copula. Under these conditions the adjective, as the new idea, 
virtually begins its sentence, and owes its importance to that fact. 


23 La Roche, Wien. Stud. x1x, 161-188; Prescott, Class. Phil. vu, 43. But 
cf. Ammann, Glotla, x11, 107-112. 
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3. Pronominal (Jl. 23, Od. 11).?* 

These are all more or less emphatic in meaning, and would be emphatic 
wherever placed. They seem to owe their position as runovers not to the desire 
for emphasis, but rather to the function which they perform. This may be 
either to add a new idea (a 331), to contribute to clearness (¢ 349) or precision 
(a 177), or to make the connection of thought more perfect, e.g. 


w 441 alWé ol alua xeXawdy towhoe rept dovpl 
nuerépe, éwel h xal eye. 


The runover adjective is no more needed after 441 than after the same verse 
at A 303. The latter verse closes the speech of Achilles, and has no need of 
the possessive adjective; in x 442 #pyerépw forms the link between the impersonal 
threat (441) and the personal reason for making it. This use of an unessential — 
word as a bond in the transition from impersonal to personal was observed in 
the runover nouns (e.g. A 4, tpwwr, abrovs dé), and is often illustrated in the 
pronominal runovers, ¢.g. 


« 92 od’ &pa Awroyayot phdovd’ éraporow 58 pov 
huerépots, GAAG oY. 
A 318 GAN’ Brewery Acds lds, Sy Hbxopos réxe Anrw 
dugortpw, rply cpu. 


The connective function is often performed by furnishing the first of a con- 
trasted pair of ideas, when the pronominal word implies a contrast, e.g. rots 
&\XNows, E 131; abrés, I 106; ob« of, a 331. That the function of the run- 
over, rather than its own importance, determines its position is strengthened by 
two kinds of positive evidence. First, the meaning has been implied in pre- 
ceding words, 


E 473 ois rou &rep AaG@y rbdw étéuev 46" éxixobpwv 
olos, avy yauBpota: xacocyvhrol re cotow. 


Here the meaning of olos is discounted by the preceding &rep Aady 76’ 
éxcxolpwy. Secondly, no inherent difference in the degree of emphasis is 
noticeable when the same adjective is placed elsewhere than in the ‘emphatic’ 
position. Compare the following: 


O 467 } 5) wayxu waxns éxl undea xelper 

Saluwy hyuerépns. : 
O 724 GAd’ el 5h pa rore BXdxrE ypevas ebpbowa Zevs 

Hue éepas. 


In the latter passage the pronoun is easily understood from 719, 721 ff.—more 
easily, in fact, than in the former, where only the situation, and not the speaker’s 


29 EdXos, ® 370, a 177; rots GAAots, xrr., A 342, E 131, 820, O 67, 2 103, 
2.456; abérés, F106, A 93, X 83; olos, E 474, I 438, 638, Q 148, 177; podvos, 
P 472; ov« olos (in the familiar formula), Jl. 3, Od. 5, e.g. a 331; d&ugdrepos, 
r 179, E 156, ® 116, X 478 (dugw, = 496), A 256, 319; Auérepos, O 224, 725, 
« 93, 349, XA 562, wx 442. 


10 
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words, make the reference clear. In both passages the word order is the same, 
object, verb, subject, possessive adjective. The only difference is that in the 
first passage the subject comes immediately after the end of the verse, and in the 
second, immediately before it. The adjective is neither more nor less emphatic 
in one verse than in the other. 

4. Denoting number, size, quantity, or quality (Jl. 45, Od. 53). The 
adjectives of number in the Jliad,*° with a single exception (® 596), apparently 
owe their runover position to the presence of a contrasting number in the same 
verse. In the Odyssey the numeral adjectives seem to owe their runover position 
(8 46, 6 409, « 335, « 349, — 22, x 204) to their conjunctive function, being followed 
either by a contrasting number or by a relative or demonstrative pronoun. 

The adjectives of quantity and quality, like wrod Aol, rdévres, ravyrotot, pelwr, 
waupérepot, puplioc, are all in themselves emphatic, and do not need position to 
make them so. In the runover position they add a new idea, which is linked 
with the following thought by a relative or demonstrative pronoun, or by 
contrast, as B 528, pelwy, ob re récos ye; 98 56, waupdrepor, péuacay 5é xal cs. 
But sometimes the adjective is hardly more than a filler, providing the epic 
fullness, as a 142 (= 6 58), « 120, 7 5, II 660, T 249, Q 446. 

5. Denoting material (Jl. 26, Od. 11). 

These show a greater tendency to be mere fillers than any adjectives yet dis- 
cussed, e.g. T 335, Z 495, O 127, II 136, T 373, X 286, @ 431, «x 24, o 104, 123. 
That emphasis is not sought may perhaps be inferred from N 160 ff. 


kal Barev, ob5’ dyauapre, xar’ donlda ravroo’ tony 
Taupelny: ris ob re ScpAacey. 
162 AnlyoBos de 


doxlda raupelny oxe0’ ard bo. 


In this passage the same adjective is used to describe the same shield, and 
without obvious reason for being emphatic either in the runover or in a less 
‘emphatic’ position. 

6. Denoting a ‘heroic’ quality # of a hero or an object (Jl. 40, Od. 19). 
Usually these adjectives, when they are runovers, are linked to the thought 
which follows by a relative, a participle, or some other kind of exegetical word. 
But there remain not a few instances where the adjective is not a link between 
the substantive and a more extended expression of its significance, but hardly 
more than a poetic filler. Many of these are found in passages which are 
regarded as late, e.g. K 30, II 789, T 260, 342, 386, ¥ 268. But one of the most 
striking examples is found in X: 


133 celwy Tndcdda perlnv ward detidy Gpov 
deny: dul dé xadkds éAauwero (1.e. the thought has passed from 
the spear-shaft to the armor). 


80 rh xpwry, V 265, debrepos, & 596, WV 538, rérparos, VW 615, réooapes, 2 578, 
éxrd, T 246, édxrw, B 313, 327. 

31 ég Ads, Kadds, worxldos, Kxaprepds, Oeoriowv, dpyadéenv, dSevdy, Aypvwos, 
opuepdadeos. 
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In this passage the adjective is either merely crowded out of the previous verse, 
or else it is added partly to give a change in the rhythm, and to allow the follow- 
ing sentence to begin after the beginning of the verse, thereby contributing ,to 
the avoidance of monotony. 

7. Miscellaneous (nearly 100 instances in either poem). Of these about one 
in eight is merely a poetic filler, e.g. 


B 414 zply pe xard rpnves Badéew Iptdpowo pédadpoy 
al€adder, rpjoat 5¢ rupds Snlowo Obperpa. 


Also B 825, E 337, © 42, 123, A 44, N 24, & 415, O 441, P 594, $ 495, X 369, 
YW 294, 8 345, 5 847, » 113, 6 35, uw 75, » 5, 437, € 415. 


PARTICIPLES 


The runover participle is not so common as the adjective, being found about 
240 times (Ji. 150, Od. 90). This greater infrequency is doubtless due to its 
peculiar nature. The Greek participle was rightly named yseroxf, the Partici- 
pator. Uniting, as it does, the nominal with the verbal function, and possessing 
a complete complement of forms for each function, all genders and cases for the 
former, and all tenses and voices for the latter, it has a very strong and subtle 
influence in imparting variety and in giving an unrivalled compactness to the 
Greek sentence. It is used as the approximate equivalent * of noun, adjective, 
adverb, adjectival and adverbial clause, and even of the finite verb itself, as is 
indicated by a comparison of the following verses: 


A 450 rotow 5¢ Xpbons peyar’ ebxero, xetpas dvacxuv. 
T’ 318 Aaol 3’ Aphoavro, Geotar 5¢ xetpas dvtoxor. 


The subtle effect upon the integration of the sentence is seen in the increasing 
use of the participle as the language passes from parataxis to hypotaxis. Classen 
(Beachtungen tb. d. hom. Sprachgebr. (1879), pp. 44, 52) counts nearly 8,000 
participles in Homer (of these, about 660 are used as adjectives, while about 
5,600 are circumstantial or supplementary, and are used in the nominative case, 
agreeing with the subject of the sentence). This is at the rate of 35 or 40 
participles of all kinds per 1,000 words. In prose, especially narrative, descrip- 
tive and highly rhetorical passages, and in the narratives of Attic drama, the 
participle occurs more frequently. I count the following participles per 1,000 
words in a number of representative passages: 


OB): PGFs BOH8 1 5 ie ha Sb ewes oR eGR ed Seed ee 56 per 1,000 
O) LAUGH; 11 Ck noe is ane eee ieee eee ee 93 
c) Plato, Phaedr. 237B.. 1... ccc teens 80 
d): Plato; Fim 0D eee bois a eR eek Baw teed 89 
®): Dem. 18.18 fli 4 300g sit eas ewag awa Baha eee 60 
JD) Bitcd. Ty 200 fis ies ce eee da hie esd eee fawn 75 
g) Soph. Ant. 253 ff... ec eee cee eee 65 


® The equivalence is only approximate: ‘In narrative the participle gives 
color, gives atmosphere”’ (Gildersleeve, Pindar, p. cix). 
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Furthermore, the participle tends to precede the main verb. The numerical 
relation between pre- and postpositive participles in Homer and in the passages 
jugt cited is about as follows: Homer, 3:2; a) 4:1 (but this is unusual; 
another passage gives 5:4); 6b) 5:4 (another passage gives more than 2:1); 
c) 4:1; d) more than 2:1; e) more than 2:1; f) nearly 2:1; g) 11:10. 

If we sink, as it were, a few trial trenches in the field which the participle 
offers # for the study of Homeric style, we find some new subsidiary evidence on 
the emphatic position which we are examining. In the two verses with which 
our study began, A 52 and « 196, the participle is an important word in the 
structure of the sentence, 


A 51 abrap érecr’ abrotor Bédos Exewerxes Eguels 
Barn’: 

¢ 195 abrdp bye xplvas éradpwv dvoxaldex’ dplorous 
Biv. 


These two sentences illustrate the predominating use of the participle in Homer, 
that is, the circumstantial participle in the nominative, preceding the main verb. 
A brief examination of these participles in the two books in which these passages 
occur (A more than 50; «¢ about 80) throws light upon their function in the 
sentence. A considerable number are clearly adverbial, especially the participles 
denoting emotion, e.g. A 253, 


& cg &) ypoviwy dyophoaro. 


These, and the future participles, may be omitted. The majority of the 
remaining participles of this kind are used in two ways: 

1. To mark a transition by repeating a word or thought that has just 
occurred,* e.g. 


A 595 pelinoey 5¢ Ged AeuvKwXevos “Hon. 
pecdnoagca bt radds Kétaro xerpt xbweddor. 
« 311 amrNlacaro dbetxvoy. 


Secxvjoas 6’ &yrpou étage xlova phra.™ 
This seems to be the function of the participle in A 51 


48 pera 5° lov énxer. 
50 obpjas pey xpwrov éxwxero kal xbvas dpyots. 
abrap éxer’ abrota: Bédos Exerevxes Epuels 
BaXdn’. 
‘He let fly an arrow, first attacking the mules and dogs; then against the 
human beings he let fly a stinging dart, and he kept hitting them until the dead 
lay in heaps,’ or ‘as he kept hitting them, the dead lay in heaps.’ #dadAX’ is 


33 Classen, in spite of his long and minute study (op. cit. pp. 39-188), has by 
no means exhausted this field. 

«A similar use of the participle in Hdt. 1, 8, is noted by Kaibel, Stl und 
Text d. TIoXd. 'A@. (1898), p. 65. 

% Also ¢ 179, 446, 509 f. The repetition is less clearly verbal in A 68, 101, 
304, 326, 446, 531. 
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more emphatic than éxqxero, which it repeats, only because of its meaning. 
Its position helps also as a means of connecting the thought with what follows: 
his continual shooting was followed by a continual falling of the men. This 
position is the natural one for a verb thus used with a circumstantial participle. 
In a large number of examples of this type of sentence in A and «¢ the participle 
expresses little more than the first verb of a pair of finite verbs which describe 
action, of which the second follows the first in the order of time. 

A 190 f. épvogdyevos . . . dvacrhoae .. . tvapito, ‘Whether he should draw 
. . . and bring them all to their feet, . . . and kill Agamemnon.’ We have 
actually a bit of evidence in support of this view of the participle: 


A 85 Oapofoas pada elxé. 
92 Oaponce xal nisa. 


Achilles says to Calchas, ‘‘Have no fear, but speak out.’’ The poet narrates: 
‘*He plucked up courage and did speak.’” Of course it would not be accurate 
to say that here participle and verb gave exactly the same impression, for it is 
the inherent virtue of the participle to give a tone to the narrative, different 
from that of the verb. But we come much nearer to the Greek if we translate 
the participle as a main verb in these cases than if we resort to an adverbial 
clause. So in ¢ 195 f. xplvas . . . Bnv is hardly more than ‘I chose twenty 
comrades and started out.’ The position of Bnv is one of the normal places 
for a verb in this type of sentence, and there is no room for it in the previous 
verse. Furthermore it is implied in the preceding passage: 193-194, ‘I told 
the others to stay, but I picked out twenty men and started.’ yévey, in an 
unemphatic position in 194, implies Byv in 196, and is equally emphatic. 

But to return to the runover participle. This belongs to the less frequent 
position of this part of speech, after its verb. The postpositive participle adds 
a detail to the action described by the finite verb. This detail is in the nature 
of a parenthesis, not essential to the thought. A participial parenthesis fills 
out the verse after one of the main pauses, P, T, H, and B, and it also fills a 
whole verse. (See 7. A. P. A. xviii (1917), 100 f.; Class. Phil. x1v (1919), 
223 f., where I have discussed this point a little more fully.) 

When this postpositive participle is used as a runover word, it shows the 
same tendency to add an unessential detail. But it also conforms to the two 
principles of Homeric verse, respect for the unity of the verse as a unit of 
thought, and continuity with the following thought. The first principle is 
illustrated by the fact that of the 240 runover participles there are only about 
a dozen * which are really necessary to complete the thought of the sentence 
in which they stand, e.g. 


vy 409 gcPovoa: Badavoy pevoexéa kal pédXav Kdwp 
wivovoat. 


The principle of continuity is seen in the minority of runover participles which 
do not clearly act as a medium of connection with the following thought. 


%* FE 511, 553, © 269, 480, = 141, 372, 373 (A 113 is doubtful) ; »v 410, p 332, 
v 368. 
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One-third of the runover participles seem, at first glance, to have no reference 
to what follows (Jl. 50, Od. 30). But a closer examination shows a subtle use 
of the participle as a link in at least 25. This leaves about 65 instances in 
which the participle neither is connected essentially with the preceding thought, 
nor serves as a connective with the following, i.e. where it merely adds an un- 
essential detail of the action. And that this addition is unessential in most 
cases is fair evidence that the runover participle is not placed thus for emphasis.?? 
Perhaps the best test of emphasis is the way the participle is used with edpe. 
The poet uses this verb to continue his narrative about 50 times in the two 
poems. Naturally he would be likely to indicate the place in which the char- 
acter is found, and the position, ‘circumstances, or mood in which the seeker 
finds him. In 20 instances there is no participle.*8 In 21 more a participle is 
found, but not in the runover position.®® Only ésredra and fyevoy regularly 
stand in the runover position.‘ This would indicate that metrical convenience, 
rather than emphasis, determined the placing of the participle. Again, these 
two participles in the runover position are used with varying degrees of im- 
portance. Sometimes they are emphatic, but the emphasis is due to the con- 
trasting idea which follows, e.g. 


B 170 écrewr’, old’ 5 ye vnds . . . HTETO. 
O 240 fyuevov, obd' ere xetro." 


But many times the participle, used in the same way and placed similarly, 
merely adds a detail which might have been omitted, and there is nothing in the 
context which suggests emphasis, e.g. 


A 201 xarraivwy iowa Maxéova, rév 5’ évonce 
¢oremr’: dul 5& uw kparepal orixes. 


' ADVERBS 


In prose (e.g. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes) the 
adverb not infrequently stands at the end of its clause. This position is thought 
to emphasize its importance. In Attic tragedy the adverb is placed at the end 
of a clause and at the close of the verse about once in every 40 verses.“2 Hence 


37 Yet attention has been called to its ‘emphatic position’: A.-H. on o 31, ¥ 46. 

33T 125, E 169, H 382, 6 127, K 74, A 473, 771, N 761, 2 83, 98, 473, « 
106, B 408, 8 450, e 475, « 113, 210, o 466, y 55, w 15. 

399A 498, E 753, 794, Z 321, I 186, K 34, 181, N 765, 2 3, 372, T 4,2 123, 
B 299, 6 3, € 151, 7 136, « 408, — 5, o 4, x 401, w 363. (In 6 3, 7 136, o 4, 
w 363, the participle runs over, but is not followed by a pause.) 

40 doreGra after etpe, B 169, A 89, 327, 365, A 197, N 460, y 45; with 
other verbs, A 201, M 336, N 293, Q 216. 

juevoy after ebpe, A 329, E 355, O 152, 239; with other verbs, T 23, 6 596, 
e 271, 7 106, ¢ 233, A 570, 571, 0 392, » 425. 

4 Also A 90, 328, M 336, N 293, 460, x 401, € 271, X 570, 571. 

42 Aesch. P.V. 20 times in 804 trimeters; Soph. Ant. 28 times in about 900 
trimeters; Eur. Alc. 20 times in about 800 trimeters. In addition to these, the 
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it is not surprising that the runover adverb is frequent in Homer (Jl. more than 
80; Od. more than 60). About forty different adverbs are thus placed, of which 
about 20 are common to both poems. Giseke (op. cit. p. 10, 14) finds a certain 
abnormality in the placing of a monosyllabic adverb at the beginning of the 
verse, especially xeto’, K 289; but Homer places in the runover position adverbs 
of all possible metrical lengths, pay, abris, abrws, rAnolov, rpiocraxl, tooupivws. 
A more striking fact is that the runover adverb is very rarely used as the pred- 
icate, K 94, o 178, 515, and that in these rare instances the clause begins with the 
previous bucolic diaeresis. 

The runover adverb normally expresses an added idea, not essential to the 
narrative, but carrying forward the exposition of the details. So far as it 
alone is concerned, in the majority of instances it might have been omitted. 
Usually it is linked in some way with the following thought, especially by 
contrast.“ That the contrasting word or idea is placed as nearly as possible 
directly after the runover adverb is evidence that the position of the latter has 
rather to do with connection of thought than with emphasis. Yet commentators 
occasionally call attention to its ‘emphatic’ position.“ 

Only about one-sixth of the runover adverbs“ fail to be followed by 
epexegesis, e.g. ® 237 f., 

rous éxBadre Obpate, peuvxws nite ravpos, 

xépoovbe: Swobs 5¢ caw xara kaha pécOpa. 
The adverb in 238 repeats the adverb in 237 to make more precise what is 
meant by the more general, because figurative, 0@ipafe. At the same time there 
is a slight conjunctive function, through the contrast between the dry land 
and the stream. — 


adverb comes last in the verse in enjambement in P.V. twice; in Ant. 23 times 
(evidence of the recognized fondness of Sophocles for enjambement); in Alc. 
7 times. That its position does not give it added emphasis is probable for 
several reasons. The adverb is metrically an iambus (or pyrrhic) with few 
exceptions: P.V.1; Ant.6, Alc. 2. The fondness of the tragic poets for placing 
the dissyllabic preposition, without increased emphasis, at the end of the 
trimeter points to the conclusion that metrical convenience at least contributed 
to the placing of the iambic adverb last in the verse. There is rarely any obvious 
emphasis on the postpositive adverb, and when there is, apparently it is due to 
the meaning of the adverb itself. 


@B 214, A 212, E 759, Z 125, 260, H 30, 291, © 142, A 176, M 337, N 647, 
II 229, 573, P 64, Tf 57, 127, 7 138, 366, 6 32, 518, w 354, » 100, & 337, r 301, 
v 24, 101. 

“ Faesi-Franke on A 11; a comparison with © 151 indicates that in A 11 
the adverb is added chiefly to give place for the stock phrase which follows. 
A.-H. on » 205 give in their comment the best argument against emphasis 
because of the runover position. The same editors on v 308 force the inter- 
pretation. The emphasis is all on the contrast between ydovo and ragoyv; &Odde 
merely adds precision. 

“A 435, T 85, © 506, 546, K 345, 346, 473, N 3, 780, T 190, 238, WY 364, 
¥y 30, € 193, 7 38, 6 7, » 14, — 358, 500, o 497, # 153, o 377. 
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Similar to the adverb is the phrase consisting of preposition and noun, 
which occurs as a runover about 80 times (Jl. 47, Od. 34). It is to be noted 
that only 11 of these phrases are essential to the thought, and that in six of 
these instances the clause begins so near the end of the previous verse that the 
runover is obligatory.“ Lack of emphasis is indicated in passages like the 
following: 

Tl 132 of xply éx’ GAAnATLCL GEpOY XoALSaxpuy “Apna 
& xedlyy, ddo00t0 AcAardpevoe WoAELOLO.*? 
Again, the phrase is implied by a preceding word; it adds clearness and pic- 
turesqueness and makes a perfect welding with the thought which follows: 
Q 351, 566, e€ 422, 7 154, 318, x 377. This conjunctive function is found in 
more than two-thirds of the instances. A relative clause often follows (B 669, 
783, Z 57, K 199, N 277, T 91, W 61, 148, a 283, 8 217, [ 55, 7 281); often there 
is a pointed antithesis (B 778, N 233, 645, O 706, Z 106, 238, X 198, y 485, 6 12, 
o 6, ¢ 429). That whatever emphasis the runover may have is due to the con- 
trast which follows, rather than to its position in the verse, is indicated by 
comparing the following: 
Z 106 & xodéuq: dyop7 5€ 7’ dyelvovés eioe xai &ddor. 
A 400 yelvaro elo xépna waxy, ayop7 5é 7’ dyelvw. 
We conclude that the runover position of these phrases, too, is due to the poet’s 
style, rather than to considerations of emphasis.‘ The thought of the Homeric 
sentence tends to proceed from the known to the unknown with the fewest 
possible omissions or complications which would interrupt the continuity of the 
thought and lessen the ease with which the narrative is followed. A good 
example is o 366 ff. 
Evpbuax’, et yap vary Epis Epyouo yévotro 
Opp &y elaplyy, dre r’ fuara paxpa wédovrat, 
éy xoly, Spéravov péy tyav évxauwes Exorpe, 
‘I wish that we could match our strength and willingness to work—in the 
spring, when the days are long—in a meadow, each with sickle in hand.’ Here 
first the main point, farm labor (with reference to the taunt of Eurymachus, 
362 f.), is stated; then an added detail, a long working day, and finally the new 
circumstances which determine the particular nature of the contest. 


PRONOUNS 


The pronouns rarely run over in Homer (Jl. 11, Od. 17; the pronominal 
adjectives are not included).“® With the exception of the reciprocal, all the 


4 The clause begins at the bucolic diaeresis, B 669, N 696, » 281, A 162, 
at the hephthemimeral, Z 41, T 299; the other instances are I 90 (= A 843), 
@ 300, 611, ¢ 55. 

47 Also A 534, H 66, A 621, YW 424, y 442, 7 154, w 94, p 516, 7 537. 

48 Yet emphasis by reason of position has been noted by A.-H. wrongly, we 
think, in yg 429 and x 140. 

49 Reciprocal, N 499, where the pronoun is added for clearness, and its 
position is casual, cf. Z 3; y 152, where it adds precision; since it is implied in 
150, there is no reason for regarding it as emphatic. 


ww 
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runover pronouns are emphatic in themselves, and do not need to be placed 
in an emphatic position to give them importance. There is certainly no par- 
ticular emphasis on the pronoun in WV 588, a 209, 313, 6 109, 6 415, p 165 (= 7 
311). All the demonstratives except «etvos (a 209, 6 109) are added un- 
emphatically as antecedent of a relative which immediately follows, and xetvos 
is distinctly implied in what precedes. The intensive is placed in the runover 
position twice for the contrast which follows (A 93, x 53), and in the other two 
passages its function as a link with the following thought is almost as clearly 
marked (X 83, x 370). That this consideration, rather than emphasis, deter- 
mined the position of the pronoun, is indicated clearly at least for x 370, 


TnrAéuaxor Aoxdwrres, va POlawpev eddvres 
ab’rév. 


A.-H. comment: ‘‘The emphatic apposition is the passionate expression of 
hate, cf. 6 670, » 386."" In » 386 the intensive is placed at the end of the verse, 
a position which some regard as ‘emphatic,’ but in 8 670, 


dypa pw abrdv lévra NoxHoopat. 


the pronoun is placed in one of the least of all the socalled ‘emphatic’ positions 
in the verse, neither immediately before nor after a recognized caesura or 
diaeresis. Similarly, in Herodas, 6, 2 f., 


wavra on we Kpoorarrey 


abrhy. i 


Nairn comments: ‘‘atr#y. Emphatic from its position in the line.”” But we 
have only to compare 5, 34 and 54, where the same pronoun, though in the same 
position in the line, is the mere anaphoric pronoun without the slightest 
emphasis. 

The runover personal pronouns, too, get whatever emphasis they have from 
their own meaning or from their use in contrast or as a means of transition to 
the following thought. A contrast determines the position of the pronoun, and 
gives to it whatever emphasis it may have, in I 494, é éued) (cé; EZ 481 Hutv) 
(Supes. Clearness and precision, rather than emphasis, account for the runover 
in V 588, 6 153, p 165 (= 7 311); a relative or the repeated personal pro- 
noun, in 6 160, A 423. Three passages, 7 202, v 174, 338, when compared 
with each other, increase the probability that it was the connection of thought, 
rather than emphasis, which accounts for the runover pronoun. 


n 201 alei yap rd xadpos ye Oeol yalvovrar &wapyeis 
hucy, elr’ Endwper dyaxdeards éxarduBas. 


There might be good reason for thinking that here there is special emphasis 
on uty, for gods do not appear openly at the sacrifices of ordinary mortals. 
But in » 173 f., 


Personal, I 494, N 603, = 481, T 2, 152, W 588, a 313, 6 153, 160, » 202, 
A 423, »v 174, — 338, p 165, 7 311. 

Intensive, A 93, = 416, X 83, wr 370, x 53. 

Demonstrative, I 631, a 209, 6 109, 6 415, « 4, x 463. 
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bs Epacxe Tlocvedawy’ dyacac0at 
jucy, obvexa woprot dxhpoves eluey dwavTur, 


the context indicates the object of Poseidon’s wrath with sufficient clearness to 
obviate any special importance in the pronoun. And in & 336 ff. 


év0' 5 yé pp’ Hvoryee wéeuWar BacirHe "Axdory 
dvduxéws: roto 58 xaxh ppeoly hvdave Bovdr 
Guy’ éuol, Syp’ Ere rayxvu Sims ext xijua yeroluny, 


éuol is easily supplied from ye (336), and so has no reason for being emphatic. 
Therefore in all these three passages it seems more probable that the pronoun 
runs over, not to gain emphasis, but to make the change of subject to the first 
person, épdwyer, eluév, yevolunv, less abrupt. In other words, continuity of 
thought, secured by a more perfect connection through the runover word, 
appears to be a more important consideration than emphasis. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence, which has been presented at some length, is 
both negative and positive: negative in so far as it indicates 
that in a large number of instances there is no inherent reason 
for assuming special emphasis on the runover word; positive, 
becaiise it appears to suggest reasons other than emphasis 
for the runover position. We begin with the negative evidence. 

When the runover is a verb it is often a mere copula, or a 
colorless verb of coming, going, standing, sitting, and the like. 
It often repeats a verb of similar meaning. It is frequently 
implied by a preceding prepositional phrase, a word of cognate 
form, and in other ways. The same verb, in a similar sentence, 
expressing a similar thought, is found in other places in the 
verse, some of these being recognized as the weakest of all 
positions. The infinitive shows similar features; frequently 
it may be omitted with little loss to the thought. 

The runover noun when it designates a person often adds 
little to the thought, being easily understood because it has 
been implied in what precedes; furthermore, it is found, with 
equal reason for emphasis, in other, less emphatic, positions. 
The same is true of the common noun denoting a thing; in 
addition, this common noun is sometimes placed in the run- 
over position when it is a mere repetition of the same noun or 
its equivalent. 
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The adjective plays the part of poetic filler in the long verse. 
Its freedom with respect to position reminds us of Quintilian’s 
comparison (vii, 6, 63): ut in structuris lapidorum impoli- 
torum loco, quo convenit, quodque ponendum. Runover 
adjectives which have been regarded as emphatic often are 
found to owe their emphasis to considerations other than 
position. In many instances it can be shown by comparison 
with passages where the same adjective is otherwise placed 
that the runover adjective has no greaterimportance. Finally, 
in verses not open to suspicion, the runover adjective is some- 
times nothing more than a mere filler; when it adds an 
important new idea its emphasis is rather to be explained by 
the fact that it virtually stands at the beginning of a new 
clause. 

The runover participle not infrequently adds a small de- 
tail which might have been omitted without marring the 
thought, and it is exactly similar in its use, being no more 
and no less emphatic, to other parenthetical participial phrases 
in which the participle has a wide range of positions in the verse. 

Runover adverbs are found to be sometimes implied and 
sometimes unnecessary; so also are the prepositional phrases 
which run over. When these add a new detail which is 
important they practically begin a new clause, but the added 
detail is often of little importance. 

The pronouns which run over are in themselves emphatic 
and would be emphatic no matter where they were placed. 
Some of them can be easily supplied from the context, and a 
comparison of passages shows that they can be equally em- 
phatic in less ‘emphatic’ positions. 

From this summary of specific observations we reduce the 
evidence against any particular emphasis on the runover word 
because of its position at the end of the sentence, at the 
beginning of the verse, and before a pause, to the following 
generalizations: 

1. The runover word is unimportant and might have been 
omitted. 
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2. It is implied in the preceding thought. 

3. It is no more emphatic in the runover position than when 
placed in a similar sentence in a less ‘emphatic’ position. 
This is the negative side of the evidence. 

The positive aspect is equally important. This is seen in 
the use to which the runover word is put, by which its position 
is accounted for at least as satisfactorily as by the theory of 
emphasis. This function may be described under two rubrics. 
The first is what Brunetiére finds to be the basis of the chief 
virtue of the French language, civilité. This is the courtesy 
of the aristocrat of style, the true gentleman of art. A recent 
writer comments thus on Bernard Berenson’s view of art: 
“A work of art is a kind of reservoir of energy discharging 
itself into our nervous system, exciting our activity and putting 
us into a state of mind which the artist wishes to express. 
We enjoy a vigor and a feeling of superior sensibility without 
any sense of effort, and this exercise of unused faculties is the 
greatest of all pleasures.” The phrase which I have italicized 
describes the Homeric civilité. Other writers, both of prose 
and of poetry, demand of us a greater mental effort. They 
may give equal pleasure, but it is not the pure pleasure of art. 
“The artist through his picture enters our body and plays 
on it like an instrument.” Homer with unsurpassed poetic 
‘courtesy’ forgets himself, and thinks only of his listener, the 
instrument on which he is playing. By his ‘courtesy’ he 
minimizes the listener’s intellectual effort, and leaves his soul 
free to find a more purely artistic pleasure in the poetry. This 
civilité accounts for many striking features of Homeric style 
and is seen in many details. The runover word illustrates 
two of these. The first is a quality for which we have no 
satisfactory word; it is lucidity and something more. To 
Homeric language we might apply the Greek adjective 
al’rapxyns: it is an adequate medium of expression. Granted 
a familiarity with his ideas, which the original audience must 
have had, Homer leaves little for the hearer to supply by his 
own conscious effort, and thus sets free his emotional organism 
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to play its own music at the suggestion and under the spell of 
the poetry. The runover word sometimes completes the 
syntax, and so relieves us of the slight effort required to do it 
ourselves. It repeats a name or a common noun which a 
slight exertion of the memory would have enabled us to supply 
from a preceding line—but Homer spares us this slight exer- 
tion. As participle or adjective, it fills out the picture or 
gives it the third dimension (Homer had what in plastic art 
Rodin called ‘the feeling for depth’), and so makes the scene 
real and full of life. 

But far more than this, the runover word is used in an 
equally characteristic feature of Homeric style for which we 
can find no better word than continuity..° The interlacing 
of Homer’s ideas is so nearly perfect, and at the same time so 
unobtrusive, that no part of the reader’s attention is lost by 
the effort required to bridge even a slight chasm of thought. 
The epic has been compared to a great river: no matter how 
different are the scenes through which it flows, or how varying 
the speed of the current, the narrative flows, and flows con- 
tinuously. The runover word assists in producing this fluidity. 
The runover verb interprets what has just been implied; the 
runover participle expands the idea of the preceding verb. 
Thus the runover word keeps the thought in motion over the 
end of the verse. But this is only a small part of its conjunc- 
tive force. In at least two-thirds of the instances it serves 
as a stepping-stone by which our attention is led on to a new 
picture or a new detail. This is especially true of runover 
adjective, participle, and adverb. These, and other runover 
words, often owe their position to a contrasting idea which 
immediately follows. The noun or pronoun is often placed 
thus to make obvious the antecedent of the following relative 
pronoun, or to indicate the person or circumstance to which 
the following words have reference. The most striking im- 
pression that is given by studying all the runover words in 


60 In Harv. Stud. xxx, 52 f., is a list of many ways in which this continuity 
has been noticed. 
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Homer 1s of their function as mediaries between the thought 
already given to the reader and the new idea to which he is 
to be introduced. The runover almost never jars the atten- 
tion by its newness. It is either implied in some way by what 
has gone before, or, if it adds a new idea, it does so unobtru- 
sively, so that no concentration of attention is required. 

But there are no few cases where the position of the runover 
cannot be explained by reference to lucidity or continuity— 
not to speak of emphasis. Then we are forced to fall back 
upon our second rubric, variety. The demand for variation 
of literary form is hard to appreciate to-day, when the moulds 
into which thought may be poured are innumerable. If 
modern men of letters were limited to a single pattern of 
speech, they would stand aghast at the threatened monotony 
of effect. The Greek mind found a way to beauty of form, 
even though it was confined within the limits of the genre 
tranché. Unlimited variation of a few simple forms is the 
Greek response to the challenge of plasmatic beauty, whether 
in the Doric temple, the statue, the vase, or the literary type. 
Homer led the way in this. In his time the union of artistic 
speech and music had not been dissolved. All literary expres- 
sion was still, to some extent at least, fettered to song, and 
more than that, to one song, with a single movement. More- 
over the urge of tradition was towards moulding the units of 
thought so as to fit perfectly within the limits of this one 
six-bar measure. It is one of the miracles of the Greek genius 
that within this narrow prison of form Homer’s thought is 
still unfettered, and finds expression in a beauty of order, 
translucency, fancy, and emotional power which is unsur- 
passed, yet at the same time entirely avoids monotony. The 
variety of Homer’s language in its plasmatic aspect, without 
regard to the melody of its sounds or to its ideas, is seen in 
four relations: 

1) of the words themselves: this has to do first with the 
length of the words; there are verses in which the words are 
chiefly monosyllables, and others (more than 400, cf. Class. 
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Phil. xtv, 217) which are made up of three or four polysyllabic 
words, and the groups of short and of long words are united 
in a great variety of ways. Secondly, the placing of the words 
so as to agree or to conflict with the metrical foot shows the 
greatest freedom: there are remarkably few limitations in the 
use of metrical caesurae and diaereses. 

2) of the meter: all, or perhaps all but one, of the 32 
possible combinations of dactyls and spondees are employed. 

3) of the rhythm as adjusted to the units of thought. A 
clause begins, or is interrupted sufficiently to require a pause, 
in 12 out of the possible 17 places in the verse.*! The clause 
is furthermore of such varying length that it can end at 10 
of the possible 17 places, either in the same or in the following 
verse. 

4) of the rhythm itself, as marked by the pauses in sense. 
The ancients noticed that the rhythmic unit following the 
penthemimeral pause was the same as the final dimeter of an 
anapaestic system. The pauses help to give to the hexameter 
something of the freedom of lyric poetry. 

It can be seen without resorting to a mathematical formula 
that the possible variations in form in the Homeric verse reach 
astounding proportions. Yet all the while the Greek respect 
for the pattern causes a due moderation in the use of variations 
which most blur this pattern and which are therefore less 
agreeable to the ear. 

To this variety the runover word contributes. It alters the 
rhythm of its own verse, especially by changing the movement 
from dactylic to anapaestic. It permits a commonly occurring 
thought to be expressed in similar but not identical words, 
and to be arranged in a different position with reference to 
the verse unit, an arrangement which is the more pleasing 
because it avoids the expected pause at the end of the verse. 

51 Aside from the recognized pauses at Tr, P, T, H, B and the verse-end, 
a clause begins in the middle of the first foot, after the first trochee, after the 
first foot, after the fifth trochee, and in the middle of the fifth foot, and a pause 


in sense, usually before a vocative, after the second trochee and at the end of 
the second foot. 
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Its frequent occurrence, at least once in 10 or 11 verses, shows 
that it was thoroughly recognized in the developed technique 
of the Homeric verse. How early the pause at the end of the 


verse began to be neglected can never be known; it seems to - 


have lost its claim to unvarying recognition through the dis- 
covery of the value of the rhythmic pause which we call the 
bucolic diaeresis. But whenever and however the neglect of 
the pause at the end of the verse came about, the value of this 
neglect was very great. Eliminate all the possible instances 
of enjambement, and rework all the others so as to avoid it, 
and the amazing suppleness of Homer’s verse is gone. 

Flexibility within the confines of an inflexible form suffi- 
ciently accounts for the runover word. Its use in transferring 
the poet’s thought to the hearer without loss, because of its 
transparent lucidity, and without demanding an effort of con- 
scious attention, because of its continuity, is a better justifica- 
tion than the desire for emphasis. Cvvilité is only another 
aspect of the recognized objectivity of Homer, the complete 
forgetfulness of himself by the poet. In so far as poetic 
language should give a purely aesthetic pleasure, the union of 
civilité with variety of expression, always with due subordina- 
tion to the basic form, vindicates the universal admiration for 
Homeric style from the days when men first began to study 
the form of spoken thought till now. And the runover word 
is one of the many illustrations of the reason for this admira- 
tion. 
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IX.--The Ondian Authorship of the Lygdamus Elegies 


ROBERT SOMERVILLE RADFORD 


KENYON COLLEGE 


PART I 


The present study consists of two distinct parts. The first 
part treats the history of criticism as applied to the Lygdamus 
elegies from the time of the early humanists, while the second 
part is entirely devoted to a minute study of the language of 
the elegies. Several important sections of Part I are omitted 
here on account of the length of the present paper, but are 
published in the October number of Classical Philology: In 
the omitted sections it is shown in much detail that Gruppe 
published his Rémische Elegie, in which he reaches positive 
conclusions and identifies Lygdamus with Ovid (Leipzig, 1838), 
in the most destructive and negative period of German 
criticism and in an age which set little value upon constructive 
work, but was almost entirely given up to the pernicious 
principles of Lachmann and F. A. Wolf, who sought most 
wantonly to mutilate and to destroy both the works of Homer 
and the corpus of Ovid. The negative conclusions reached 
by the Wolfian school are so obviously open to question today 
that it is clearly necessary to re-examine the chief problems 
involved in a more painstaking, more conscientious, and more 
constructive manner than was possible to the overhasty and 
overconfident sceptics who dominated the German criticism 
of the early nineteenth century. 


** Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


The elegies themselves give the following positive character- 
istics as attaching to their author: 
1The missing sections may also be partly supplied from the brief historical 


summary contained in my ‘ Juvenile Works of Ovid,’”’ 7. A. P. A. ut (1920), 
153-157. 


ll 
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(1) ‘Lygdamus’ is a poet belonging to the circle of Messalla 
and having his friends within that circle (5, 1 and 29; see 
Gruppe, p. 141). This is itself a narrow limitation; for there 
were few such poets. 

(2) and (3). He was born in 43 B.c. (5, 17 f.),? and within 
the circle of his friends was recognized as a rising genius in 
earliest youth. (He was not yet ‘famous’; for ‘fame’ 
implies a wider public. Our poems, which are not his earliest 
productions, were written, as we shall see [p. 154], about the 
age of twenty-five.) The immediate recognition which his 
poetic talent has won is everywhere asserted, and far from 
having an ‘inferiority complex,’ he is fully conscious of his 
great powers and is emboldened by the applause and admi- 
ration of his associates.? These two limitations are decisive. 
For even granted that one or two other poets—as possibly 
Ovid’s friend Tuticanus (Pont. tv, 12, 21)—may have been born 
in or about 43 B.c., it is improbable in the highest degree that 
they should show such -precocity and be so admired in early 
youth as to be admitted to the circle of Messalla. 

(4) He is divorced much against his will by a young wife, to 
whom he is sincerely attached and to whom he attributes no 
blame.* The circumstances correspond exactly, so far as we 
can see, to those that are described in Trist. tv, 10, 71 (sine 
crimine coniunx; see Gruppe, p. 133). This is still another 
limitation. 

(5) He possesses ancient Roman lineage, and therefore very 
possibly belongs to the equestrian order.’ Here we have 

2‘ The year of his birth is the same as Ovid's, and the pentameter (5, 18) 
giving the year of birth is also in Ovid. Also the whole of the next distich (5, 
19-20) is repeated almost verbatim in Ovid. The verse (5, 16) immediately 
preceding the birth distich is also in Ovid ’’ (Gruppe, p. 128 f.). I may add 
that the date of birth is much more important than the birth line, yet the actual 
borrowing of a birth line would itself be most astounding. 

3“ He is no poetical dilettante "’ (Gruppe, p. 124); cf. 1, 8 gaudeat, ut digna 
est, versibus illa meis; 4, 43 salve, cura deum; 1b. 57 carminibus celebrata tuis 
formosa Neaera. : 

‘Cf. 1, 23 casta Neaera, ete. 

5 Cf. 1, 2 exoriens nostris hic fuit annus aris. So also 6,60 his rival is desig- 


nated as ignotus torus, t.e. buse-born, not an eques illustris like himself; cf. 
Gruppe, p. 126. 
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another important limitation; for most of the Roman poets 
were of plebeian origin, as Ennius, Plautus, Caecilius, Terence, 
Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Juvenal, etc. (cf. De Mirmont, 
La jeunesse d’Ovide, p. 125). 

(6) He is wholly a city poet, and not a rural or pastoral one 
like Tibullus (Gruppe, p. 136). 

(7) The high esteem which is so confidently claimed by our 
youthful poet is substantiated and confirmed by the inclusion 
of his poems in the famous Tibullan volume, which could not 
have occurred without the express approval either of Messalla 
himself or of his two powerful and influential sons. 

The elegies then profess to be the work of a poet who 
possesses the six or seven characteristics Just named, and in 
our judgment there is only one such poet—Ovid. For well 
has Gruppe written (op. cit., 143): 

“Whoever in spite of all this still entertains doubt, should 
put the matter to the test by making the contrary supposition. 
Let him make the attempt to assume that Ovid is not the 
author, but some other poet of that time; he will then be 
obliged to allow to improbability a wide field, and to accident 
the strangest caprice. ‘Lygdamus’ must have everything in 
common with Ovid: year of birth, verses, fortunes, circum- 
stances of life, language, friends; he must be a poet wholly of 
Ovid’s kind and of Ovid’s early development, a peculiar second 
Ovid who has remained obscure, only not Ovid! (ein be- 
sonderer unbekannt gebliebener zweiter Ovid, nur nicht 
Ovid!) ” 

Yet the elegies themselves put forward the fictitious name of 
‘Lygdamus,’ and are inserted—strangely enough—in the 
volume of Tibullus. Furthermore not only the brilliant, 
though excessively rhetorical, Panegyric proceeds from the . 
same hidden author (as Lachmann correctly perceived), but 
also the beautiful and charming Sulpicia Flegies.® Hence it 
may well be asked why one of the greatest of Roman poets, 
whom Niebuhr thought (mistakenly) much superior to Vergil 


‘See my “ Tibullus and Ovid,” A. J. P. xxiv, 1. 
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and Milton thought at least potentially his equal, should not 
have published youthful works of such promise under his own 
name, even though they lack some of the later refinements of 
his art. We believe that the solution of the mystery is to be 
found in the circumstances of the poet’s early life and in his 
father’s cherished plans that the son should pursue a public 
career (Trist. 1v, 10, 21-36). The parental opposition to the 
publication of poetry under Ovid’s own name was evidently 
continued throughout the whole period during which he held 
the minor offices of triumvir, decemvir, and member of the 
centumviral court. It was certainly not withdrawn until the 
poet’s twenty-sixth year, and probably not until several years 
later (cf. “Juvenile Works,” l.c. 161). This important topic 
calls, however, for a separate treatment which I have given 
elsewhere (Class. Phil. xxu, July, 1927). 


THE QUESTION OF AN IMITATOR 


I have already shown’ the wholly arbitrary and fanciful 
nature of Lachmann’s method which seeks to solve nearly all 
the diffculties and problems that arise in the study of Ovid by 
assuming the existence of a great Imitator—who is ostensibly 
an inferior Ovid, but in reality a sort of super-Ovid. That we 
have no Imitator here, but the real, actual Ovid, is clear also, 
I think, from the following considerations: 

(1) The possibility of an imitator is excluded by the clear 
and definite biographical data. 

(2) The somewhat painful situations and motifs of the 
Lygdamus elegies are not those which an imitator would ever 
have chosen. 

(3) It is excessively improbable that a mere imitator should 
ever have found a place in the jealously guarded Tibullan 
volume, which contains ‘nothing common or unclean,’ but 
seeks to perpetuate all that Messalla most loved and approved. 

(4) The Lygdamus elegies reveal a wonderful skill in 
versification that is equal in most respects to the art of 


7In one of the omitted sections, which appear in Class. Phil. 
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Tibullus, and at some points actually superior. (I myself have 
an unpublished study upon this subject.) To give a specific 
example, the treatment of the penthemimeral caesura ° is the 
most masterly that can be found in any Roman poet, with the 
exception of Ovid alone. Only those who are profoundly 
ignorant of Latin metric will attribute such remarkable 
excellence to a casual imitator. Furthermore, it is perfectly 
evident—both from the definite metrical technique which they 
exhibit and from the relation which they bear to the circle of 
Messalla—that these elegies were written about the year 18 
B.c.2 They therefore cannot imitate the latest works of Ovid, 
such as the Tristia and the Fastv. 

(5) The character and extent of the correspondences, as we 
shall exhibit them—eventuall y—for all six elegies, is such as to 
exclude a mere imitator, except in the minds of cloistered 
scholars who indolently and irresponsibly spin tortuous 
theories and despise actual facts. The “timeless Ovid” is here 
revealed, as he appears in all his works and in that full and 
copious diction which was the delight both of his own age and 
of so many later generations. What Schanz (Rém. Int. 11°, 1, 
p. 279) has said of the double letters of the Heroides (16-21), is 
equally true of the Lygdamus elegies: “Leugnet man die 
Autorschaft Ovids, so miissen wir einen Imitator supponieren, 
der nahezu als Doppelganger Ovids erschiene.”’"' For the 
correspondences that exist between Ovid and Lygdamus alone 
and are common to no other poets, are not only thick as 
Homer’s “snow-flakes on a wintry day” (JI. x1, 278), or 

& See Cartault, Le distique élégiaque, pp. 160, 180. 

® See also below, p. 154. 

10 See Ganzenmiiller, Nuz, p. 24, on the distinctive Ovidian color. 

11 Of course the destructive Ribbeck (Rém. Dicht. 1, p. 200), who—quite in the 
manner of F. A. Wolf, Lachmann, and Haupt—abstracted from Juvenal six of 
that great poet’s satires, found no difficulty in this conception of the mysterious 
‘* Double ’’: ‘*‘ There are many usages of technique, certain turns of expression, 
and even single verses which Lygdamus shares with Ovid, and which the one 


must have imitated from the other in conscious and teasing reminiscence (in 
bewusster neckischer Reminiscenz)!”’ 
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“Thick as autumnal leaves, that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched embower,” 


but—to quote Ovid himself (Pont. tv, 15, 9 f.)—they are as 
numerous 


Africa quot segetes, quot Tmolia terra racemos, 
quot Sicyon bacas, quot parit Hybla favos. 


On the other hand, it is practically impossible that Ovid is 
himself the imitator and that not only his biographical data 
but all his later works are really “imitations” of an utterly - 
unknown and insignificant ‘Lygdamus.’ For in that case he 
would have valued this obscure elegist far more highly than 
his greatest models, such as Catullus, Vergil, and Tibullus. 


Date oF LyGcpamMus ELEGIES 


The meritorious work of Kleemann upon the Lygdamus 
elegies * shines out as a bright particular star in the long and 
dreary night of the German decadence respecting Ovid and 
Tibullus. Yet great as was Kleemann’s zeal and industry, it 
was impossible for him to complete fully the task to which he 
had been assigned by the unfortunate Studemund. Nowhere 
do the faults of his dissertation appear so conspicuously 
perhaps as in the pages (43, 63) in which he seeks to determine 
the time of composition of the elegies, and also in the chapter 
(pp. 48-56), in which he collects in a very partial and frag- 
mentary way the various locutions and phrases’ which 
‘Lygdamus’ has drawn from contemporary Roman poets. He 
first hastily conjectures (pp. 43, 63) that the elegies (with the 
exception of the fifth) were all composed in Ovid’s seventeenth 
year (26 B.c.), and then finding in his very incomplete and 
defective collection of borrowings only two passages from the 
Odes of Horace (in, 23, 20; 1, 4, 74), only one passage from 
the third book of Propertius (11, 3, 25) and only ten passages 
from the Aeneid of Vergil (11, 448; Iv, 91; v, 729; ml, 42; v1, 


2 De libri tertti carminibus quae Tibulli nom. circumferuntur, Strassburg, 1876. 
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513; m1, 264; vim, 581; 11, 605; vu, 30; x1, 819), in spite of 
the fact that at least five of these locutions show a very 
striking character, he yet seeks to explain away all thirteen 
phrases as very trite and of a very familiar kind, and is thus 
led to conclude that their occurrence is due wholly to chance. 
Much better is the brief treatment given by Némethy in his 
edition (p. 30), who holds correctly that the elegies were 
written about 19 B.c. Némethy not only points out frequent 
imitations of the latest elegies of the second Tibullan book, but 
he also finds (ed., pp. 47-48) at least three imitations of the 
third book of Propertius, which was composed about 23 or 22 
B.c.—namely, m1, 5, 13 ff.; ut, 5, 3 ff.; m1, 2, 9 ff. L. Miiller 
had long ago noted the astounding imitation in Lygd. 4, 10 
of Hor. C. 11, 23, 20 (farre pio et saliente mica). 
Quoting only passages which have been overlooked by 
Kleemann—twenty-one in all—and not aiming in the present 
case at absolute completeness, we may give the most important 
imitations by Lygdamus of the later works of Horace and of 
Vergil’s Aeneid as follows: tincta murice lana Lygd. 3, 18: 
Hor. C. 1, 16, 36. Ov. A. A. 1, 251; perfusus liquore 2, 16: cf. 
Hor. C.1, 5, 2 (p. liquidis). Cul. 14 (p. liquore); alterius viri 4, 
58: Hor. C. 11, 24, 22; nimiumque severus 6, 21: Hor. Epist. 1, 
15, 13 (bk. I was published 20 B.c.); tristeza verba 4, 42 and 6, 
38: Hor. A. P. 105; seria verba 6, 52: Hor. A. P. 107; similes 
chordis reddere sonos 4, 70: cf. A. P. 348 (A. P. was published 
20-17 B.c.); * ferocem|contudit 6, 13: ef. Verg. Aen. 1, 263 (f. 
contundet); perque vias .. perque domos 1, 4: Aen. ul, 364f.; 
redimitus tempora lauro 4, 23: Aen. 111, 81; dicta refer 4, 78: 
Aen. m1, 169. x1, 75. ef. x, 491; coniugis ereptae 2, 30 and cf. 
2,4: Aen. 11, 330; cura deum 4, 43: Aen. 11, 476. Ov. A. A. 
ui, 405. Met. tv, 574; vivite felices 5, 31: Aen. 111, 493; minor 
(cura) 1, 20: Aen. v, 803; tantum ferre dolorem 2, 3: Aen. VI, 
464; dura regna 5, 22: Aen. vi, 566 (durissima r.); carminibus 
celebrata 4, 57: Aen. vitt, 303 (c. celebrant). Ov. Am. 1, 10, 59. 


18 Cf. also ferre recusas 4, 73. This phrase occurs 3 times in Hor. and twice 
in Ov. 
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cf. Met. 11, 252 (carmine). cf. Hor. C. 1, 7, 6; facta viri 6, 42: 
Aen. X, 398; gaudia mtae 3, 7: Aen. x1, 180; fortuna regit 3, 
22: Aen. xu, 405.—It is evident that these elegies constantly 
imitate the Odes and Epistles of Horace and the whole of 
Vergil’s Aeneid. They were therefore composed in their 
present form about 18 B.c., and probably shortly before the 
Ciris, while they antedate by about three years the Copa and 
the Rosetum, both of which imitate book IV of Propertius 
(16 B.c.). 
UNCERTAINTY OF AESTHETIC TESTS 


Throughout my discussion of authorship I have sought to 
study closely the evidences both of language and of biographical 
data, and in the matter of literary estimates I am content to 
accept in the main the well-known traditional views, 72.e. the 
judgments of the Augustan critics and of Quintilian. I am 
therefore quite unable to follow those extreme individualists 
who, in all these questions, would rely wholly upon “ aesthetic 
judgments,” which have been rightly called “the most 
subjective and fluctuating of all tests.” '4 The danger of 
depending entirely upon purely subjective literary judgments 
has been well pointed out by Schanz in his discussion of Ovid’s 
Heroides (Rém. Litt. 113, 1, p. 279), and two examples of the 
utter untrustworthiness of such a method will suffice here. 
The Epistle of Sappho has always been considered by lovers of 
Ovid one of the most beautiful and elegant of his works,” yet 
the Lachmannites had no compunctions in denouncing it as the 
weakest and most worthless of all the Heroides. Again Voss 
and Teuffel had no scruples whatever in declaring the 
Lygdamus elegies utterly contemptible and unworthy of Ovid, 
while a recent English writer, equally subjective, goes to the 
opposite extreme and pronounces them entirely too good for 
Ovid! !* For Lygdamus seems to him “genuinely emotional,” 

“MW. C. Wright, Greek Lit. p. 15. 

1% Barbu, De Sapphus Epistula, p. 4. 


16H. J. Rose in Class. Rev. xxxvi, 185. Rose is a genial and courteous 
critic, without a trace of the arrogance which appears in Herr Levy. 
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but he is unable to find a trace of this characteristic in Ovid. 
Surely Rose has forgotten the many really touching and 
beautiful passages in Ovid’s letters to his wife, which give 
evidence of sincere affection (Pont. 1, 4, 49-54; Trist. 11, 3, 15- 
24; 1v, 3, 55-62; v, 5, 13)! I may add that the strange 
admixture of strong and weak elements in Ovid has been best 
treated by Ganzenmiiller, Nuz, pp. 19-21.!" 


PART II 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE LANGUAGE OF LyGpamus ! 
The Various Kinds of Words and Phrases 


In any consideration of vocabulary it is essential to know the 
comparative bulk of the authors concerned. The complete 
works of all the poets of the Golden Age except Ovid contain 
30,029 verses, distributed as follows: Vergil, 12,902; Horace, 
7,570; Propertius, 3,826; Tibullus, 1,014; Catullus, 2,302; 
and Lucretius, 7,415. On the other hand, the received works 
of Ovid (inclusive of the Halieutica, Nuz, and Consolatio) 
comprise 34,835 verses, almost exactly the same number as all 
our other poets combined. From this equality it will be seen 
that a word can be expected to occur in Ovid with about the 
same frequency as in all our other poets together and that 
deviations from this norm possess a significance that the 
careful student will not lightly overlook. 


A, Words not found in the later Ovid 


It is indeed remarkable that out of the 802 different words 
in the Lygdamus elegies only five, exclusive of six proper 
names, are not found in the later Ovid. Of these carbaseus 
(2, 21) is the only dactylic word not repeated later, but it is 
found in our poets outside of Lygdamus only once (Verg. Aen. 

17 Verrall too has well said (Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, p. 629): 
‘*‘ Ovid may be extolled or depreciated with equal reason.” 

1]I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness and gratitude to Mr. Hunter 


Kellenberger, B. A. of Kenyon College, for very valuable and scholarly as- 
sistance in the preparation of this analytical study of the language of Lygdamus. 
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x1, 775). Ovid uses the substantive carbasa, however, twelve 
times. Permensus (spondaic: 3, 9) is likewise very rare, 
occurring only once in Vergil and twice in Lucretius, but Ovid 
has emensus twice. Sonorus (4, 69) is drawn from Vergil who 
has it three times; otherwise it occurs once in the Culez (281) 
and possibly once in Lucretius. Contezo (spondaic: 4, 33) 
occurs only six times in our poets outside of Lygdamus and the 
' Panegyric (v.22). Ovid, however, has texo (7 times), retezo (6 
times), intexo (4 times), and praetexo (4 times). Demonstro (2, 
27) is discarded by the later Ovid for the less spondaic monstro, 
which he uses 22 times. 

Of the proper names not occurring in Ovid Erythraeus (3, 17) 
occurs only here in all our poets. Marcius, adj. (6, 58), occurs 
twice in Propertius but nowhere else in the poetry of the 
Golden Age. These two are the only proper names that are 
not really used by the later Ovid. The noun Carystus (3, 14) 
does not occur later, but in Fast. tv, 282 Ovid uses vada 
Carystéa. Neither Carystus nor Carystéus occurs elsewhere in 
our poets. Likewise the noun Taenarus (3, 14) does not recur, 
but the adjectives Taenarius and Taenaris are employed nine 
times in all. The spondaic adjective Cadméus (6, 24) is rare 
everywhere (1 Lygd., 2 Culex, 2 Prop.) and Ovid later uses the 
oblique forms of the longer but more dactylic Cadmeis, such as 
Cadmeida, etc. (5 times). Instead of Syrius (4, 28 and 6, 63) 
the shorter Syrus is found three times in Ovid. 


**B, Ovidian coinages 


The elegies contain two words that were first introduced by 
Ovid, namely, *anguineus (4, 87) and *amarantus (4, 33); also 
one phrase, *nimium *nimiumque, that in the whole literature 
is found only Lygd. 6, 21 and Ov. Her. 1, 41. For anguineus, 
cf. Trost. tv, 7, 12 anguineis . . . comis; see also Draeger, 
Ovid als Sprachbildner (Aurich, 1888), p. 4, and Linse, De Ov. 
vocab. invent. (Tremoniae, 1891), p. 33. The usual classical 
form is anguinus (Pacuv. ap. Cic. Div. u, 64; Catull. 64, 193; 
Prop. Iv, 8, 10); Postgate, ignoring the Ovidian use, introduced 
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anguina here (4, 87) without any manuscript authority on the 
ground that it was “the class. adj.” —Amarantus also is found 
in our poets only here, Cul. 406, and Fast. 1v, 439. Other 
Ovidian coinages that I may cite here are *zllaesus, [Tib.] rv, 3, 
17 (Linse, p. 49) and *qualiter, Paneg. 84 (Linse, p. 56; Draeger, 
p. 14). On the numerous Ovidian coinages in the Culex and 
Moretum, see my “ Language of the Catalepton,” 7. A. P. A. 
LIV (1923), 172; on those in the Ciris, see Thomason, Class. 
Phil. xvi, 338. 


C'. Extremely rare words occurring both in Ond and Lygdamus 


The following seventy-seven words and forms may be called 
extremely rare in classical poetry, that is, they occur not more 
than six times in all our poets outside of Ovid. The occurrence 
of so many extremely rare words both in Ovid and in the small 
compass of the Lygdamus poems (290 lines) is clear evidence of 
a common vocabulary. The list will be given for each elegy 
separately (in the order V, III, I, II, VI, and IV) to the end 
that the reader, if he so wishes, may have in convenient form 
the material necessary for the study of a single poem. An 
asterisk and, in the most remarkable cases, a double asterisk is 
used to denote forms that are peculiarly characteristic of 
Ovid’s style. The forms thus marked occur in his works at 
least eight times and are at least about three times more 
frequent in him than in all our other poets together. A 
complete list of extremely rare words is as follows: ? 


ELeay V 


**adeunda (fem. pass. parts., obeunda, redeunda, etc.) v. 2: 19 Ov., 1 Lygd., 
1 Tib., O al. *cani (subst.) v. 15: 10 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Ciris, 1 Tib., O al. Cim- 
merius v. 24: 2 Ov.,2 T.A., 1 Culez,Oal. cor (nom. and acc. sg.) v. 12: 9 Ov., 
1 Lygd., 6 al., O Verg., Prop., Tib., Catull. denuntio (spondaic) v. 5: 1 Ov., 1 
Lygd., 1 Aetna, 3 al. *fraudo v. 19: 11 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V.A.,3 al. laudandus 


The Aetna is included in the Verg. App. (V. A.) in these statistics, and 
occasionally also the Maecenas and Priapea in those cases where their usage has 
been noted. When only Lygdamus or only a single poem of the Verg. App. is 
cited (e.g. Culex), the word occurs only in this part of the Appendix in question. 
In all cases where the Verg. App. is not expressly cited, the word does not occur 
there. The Tibullan Appendix is indicated by T. A. 
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(adj.) v. 8: 1 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Hor., 0 al. mortifer v. 9: 1 Ov., 1 Lygd., 5 al. 
*Persephone (Grecism) v. 5: 9 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 3 Prop., Oal. quini v. 28: 
6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. rugosus v. 25: 5 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. sacrilegus v. 11: 8 
Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. **temero v. 7: 19 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Verg., 0 al. 


E.eey III 


aurifer v. 29: 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Catull., O al. **conspicuus v. 4: 18 Ov., 1 
Lygd., 1 Hor., Oal. Cyprius (adj.) v. 34: 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Lydia, 2 Hor., 0 al. 
falso (adv.) v. 20: 6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Catull., 0 al., (also Enn., Plaut., Ter.). 
*frui (pres. inf.) v. 32: 14 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Hor., 1 Prop., 0 al. *imitans (pres. 
part.) v. 15: 6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 0 al? *innitor v. 13: 13 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 al. 
12 times; see full note on 3, 15. 


luridus v. 38: 8 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Culer, 6 al. *neo v. 36: 10 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 
Maec., 3 al. *renovo v. 5: 16 Ov.,2T.A.,6 al. socio v. 7: 6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 
Culex, 5 Verg., lal. *stamen v. 36: 24 Ov., 1 Lygad., 1 Maec.,6al. tinctaque 
v. 18: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 0 al. vecta (fem. sg. of part.): 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Prop., 
0 al. 

E.eay I 


Castalia and Castalius v. 16: 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Culez, 3 al. discurro v. 3: 3 
Ov.,2T.A.,1V.A., 6 Verg., Oal. ‘**littera v. 12 (also 2, 27): 61 Ov., 2 Lygd., 
3 V.A.,2al. Pierius v. 16: 4 Ov.,2T. A.,2V.A.,6 al. **pompa (Grecism) 
v. 3: 24 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 6 al. submissus (adj.): 8 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 
3 al. 

E.ecy II 


*incingo v. 18: 12 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 V. A., 4 al. incomptus v. 11: 2 Ov., 1 
Lygd., 6 al. **littera v. 27 (also 1, 12): 61 Ov., 2 Lygd., 3 V. A., 2 al. Pan- 
chaeus and Panchaia v. 24: 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. *patientia v. 5: 8 Ov., 1 
Lygd., 1 V. A., 2 Hor., 0 al. praefor v. 15: 1 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Culez, 2 al. 
**taedium v. 8: 19 Ov., 1 Lyad., 4 al. 


Eveacy VI 


aufer (imper.) v. 3: 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. (auferte: 2 Verg.). caré (voc.) v. 5: 
6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 Verg., 1 Hor. (var. lect.), O al. **carere (pres. act. inf.) v. 43: 
21 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. conqueror v. 52: 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. **debueram 
(plpf., all forms) v. 64: 20 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Verg., Oal. “discedite v. 37: 7 Ov., 
1 Lygd., 2 al.“ *fortius (adv.) v. 62: 12 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 Hor., O al.; fortiter: 
12 Ov., 1 T. A., 1 Maec., 3 Hor., lal. Lenaeus v. 38: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 5 Verg., 1 
al. lenté (voc.) v. 57: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 Prop., 0 al. “madefacio v. 63: 11 
Ov.,2T.A.,3 al. Minois v. 41: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd.,4 al. **Naias v. 57: 22 Ov., 
1 Lyed.,3 V.A.,5 al. **nimium nimiumque v. 2: 1 Ov., 1 Lygd., Oal. pervi- 
gilo v. 54: 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 al. *propositum (subst.) v 9: 12 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 
Hor., 0 al. serius v. 52: 6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 5 Hor., 1 al. suspiria v. 61: 7 Ov., 1 


3 We use the asterisk here because the perf. part. «mitatus is also used by Ov. 
‘Starred exceptionally, see n. on 6, 37. 
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Lygd., 3 Prop., Oal. tectus (adj.) v. 12: 8 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 al. **temerarius v. 
27 (also 4, 7): 33 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Maec., 1 Prop., 0 al. Theséus (adj.) v. 39: 6 
Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 Prop., 0 al. 


Evecy IV 


*Admetus v. 67: 5 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Culex, 1 Prop., 0 al.6 **amarantus v. 33 
(first introduced by Ov.): 1 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Culex. **anguineus v. 87 (Ovidian 
coinage, see above p. 158): 1 Ov., 1 Lygd. Cynthius and Cynthia (used of 
Apollo and Diana) v. 50: 9 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A.,5 al. emensus v.17: 2 Ov., 1 
Lyad., 5 Verg., 1 al. eventurus v. 48: 2 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Tib., 0 al. Latonius 
(adj.) v. 29: 5 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 Verg., lal. mutabilis v. 63: 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 al. 
myrteus v. 27: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Verg., 0 al. obnoxius v. 15: 6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 
Aetna, 5al. pavisse (perf. act. inf.) v. 67: 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., Oal. perluceo v. 71: 
3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Catull.,O al. **pertimui (pertimesco) v. 14: 17 Ov., 1 Lygd., 
1 Ciris, 0 al. (elsewhere only Plaut., Afran., Varro, and prose). *Scythia v. 
91: 12 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 Verg., lal. “Semele v. 45: 11 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V.A., 3 al. 
**temerarius v. 7 (also 6, 27): 33 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Maec., 1 Prop., 0 al. terge- 
minus v. 88: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 5 al. 


D. Rare words occurring both in Ond and Lygdamus 


The following fifty-nine words may also be considered rare in the classical 
poets, occurring, as they do, not more than twelve times in our poets outside of 
Ovid. Since they all occur in Lygdamus it seems worth while to include them, 
but in an abbreviated form. Certain of these words are really quite rare except for 
a single author, whose usage we indicate separately. The list is as follows: (Elegy 
V) Baiae v. 3: 1 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4al. + 5 Hor.; *crescens (pres. part.) v.19: 15 Ov., 
1 Lyead., Bal. + 5 Verg.; **fuisse v. 32: 53 Ov.,5 T. A., 4 V.A., 9 al., O Verg., 
Hor., Tib.; Lethaeus v. 24 (also 3, 10): 7 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Culex, 6 al. + 6 Verg.; 
*palleo (omitting pres. part. pallens) v. 25: 22 Ov., 1 Lyad., 4 V. A., 4 Hor., 6 
Prop., 0 al.; pari (abl.) v. 18: 8 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Aetna, 2 al. + 7 Lucr. (Elegy 
III) defungor v. 9: 5 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 7 al.; *ignarus (spondaic) v. 38 
(also 4, 81): 21 Ov., 2 Lygd., 2 V. A., 11 al.; Lethaeus v. 10 (see above 5, 24); 
*marmoreus vss. 3, 16 (also 2, 22): 18 Ov., 3 Lygd., 6 V. A., 9 al.; murez v. 18: 
11 Ov., 1 Lygd., 9 al.; paupertas v. 23: 2 Ov., 1 Lyad., 4 al. + 4 Hor.; “*voveo v. 
27: 25 Ov., 3 T. A., 7 al. (Elegy I) indico (-are) v. 12: 8 Ov., 1 Lygd., 8 al.; 
luteus v.9: 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 V. A., 8 al.; membrana v. 9: 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 7 al.; 
*nominis (gen. sg.) v. 27: 35 Ov., 1 Lygd., 9 al.; oportet v. 14: 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 
2V.A., 12 al.; praetezo v.11: 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 V. A., 2 al. + 5 Verg.; pumez 
v. 10: 9 Ov., 1 Lygd., 10 al. (Elegy II) annosus v. 19 (also 6, 58): 9 Ov., 2 
Lygd., 8 al.; Arabs v. 24: 3 Ov.,3 T. A., 10 al.; Assyrius and Assyria v. 24: 2 
Ov., 1 Lyad., 2 V. A., 8 al.; eodem (adv.) v. 25: 9 Ov., 1 Lygd., 7 al.; favilla v. 
10: 15 Ov., 1 Lygd., 11 al.; Lyaeus v. 19: 11 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Priap., 8 al.; 
*marmoreus vV. 22 (see above 3, 3); merz v. 23: 5 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 V. A., 2 al. + 10 
Hor.; perpetior v. 8: 8 Ov., 1 Lygd., 10 al.; “situs (= positus) ‘ situated,’ 


5 We use the asterisk exceptionally, because 5 occurrences is great frequency 
in this proper name. 
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* placed’ v. 29: 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Culex, 1 Hor. + 9 Lucr., 0 al. (also Enn., 
Plaut., Ter., and prose). (Elegy VI) annosus v. 58 (see above 2, 19); *arbitrium 
(juristic word) v. 14: 24 Ov., 2T. A., 1 Aetna, 3 al. + 6 Hor.; contundo v. 14: 9 
Ov., 1 Lyad., 1 Ciris, 6 al. + 6 Hor.; *cupiens (all forms) v. 42: 12 Ov., 2 T.A., 
4 al. + 6 Hor.; ebrius v. 36: 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Copa, 9 al.; *generosus v. 5: 26 
Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 al. + 6 Hor.; Gnosius v. 39: 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Ciris, 4 al. + 6 
Verg.; medicor v. 3: 6 Ov., 1 Lyad., 2 al. + 6 Verg.; nardus v.63: 2 Ov.,2T.A., 
2 al. + 5 Hor.; *periuria vas. 39 and 49: 14 Ov., 2 Lyad., 2 Ciris, 8 al. (juristic 
word). (Elegy IV) amabilis v. 94: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 al. + 6 Hor.; Chimaera v. 
86: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 8 al.; chorda (Grecism) v. 70: 5 Ov., 2 T. A., 2 V. A., 8 al. 
(Lucr. and Hor.); *contrarius v. 83: 23 Ov., 1 Lygd., 12 al.; *evenio (prosaic) v. 
48: 20 Ov., 2 T. A., 7 al. + 5 Luer.; *ezta v. 6: 24 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Ciris, 3 
al. + 8 Verg.; fuscus v.55: 11 Ov.,2T.A.,4 V.A., 8al.; garrulus v. 38: 11 Ov., 
3 T.A.,1V.A., 9 al.; Aesternus v. 2: 7 Ov., 2 T. A., 11 al.; ignavus v. 81 (see 
above 3, 38); slludo v. 35: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 6 Verg., 5 Hor., Oal.; *immutts v. 74: 
23 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 11 al.; **inesse (pres. inf.) v. 84: 14 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 
Prop., 6 Lucr., 0 al.; leaena v. 90: 7 Ov., 2 Lygd., 7 al.; lilia v. 35: 9 Ov., 1 
Lygd., 3 V. A., 5 al. + 6 Verg.; plectrum v. 39: 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 8 al.; 
redimitus v. 23: 15 Ov.,2 T. A., 1 V.A., 8al.; succinctus v. 89: 13 Ov., 1 Lyagd., 
3 V.A., 10 al.; testudo v.73: 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 12 al.; ulcumque v.11: 3 
Ov., 1 Lygad., 2 al. + 6 Hor.; *vtsum (subst.) v. 3: 13 Ov., 1 Lyad., 7 al. 


E. Words rare except in Ovid and one other poet 


There are also a few unevenly distributed words, worthy of attention because 
they are in a sense rare, which occur with frequency only in Ovid and one other 
classical poet. Most words of this class—that is, those which occur twelve 
times or less in all our other poets—have already been given, but we cite the 
remainder below (24 words): (Elegy V) nefandus v. 12: 16 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. 
A., 5 al. +9 Verg.; pallens (pres. part., all forms) v. 21: 12 Ov., 3 T. A., 5 V. 
A., 2 al. + 13 Verg.; *sucus v. 9: 44 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Aetna, 7 al. + 11 Lucr. 
(Elegy III) benignus v. 6: 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 8 al. + 19 Hor.; reditus vss. 27 and 35: 
18 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Culez, 8 al. + 9 Hor.; *Saturnia (subst. or S. Juno) v. 33: 
20 Ov., 1 Lyad., 0 al. + 13 Verg.* *sustinet (third pers. sg. pres. indic.) v. 30: 
45 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. + 11 Verg. (Elegy I) *charta (Grecism) v. 11: 14 Ov., 6 
T. A.,5 V.A., 8 al. + 13 Hor.; etenim v. 14: 3 Ov., 1 Lyad., 8 al. + 26 Lucr.; 
involvo v. 9: 5 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 3 al. + 10 Verg.; medulla v. 25: 13 Ov., 1 
Lyed., 1 V. A., 8 al. + 8 Catull. (Elegy II contains no words of this class.) 
(Elegy VI) Falernus v. 6: 10 Ov., 1 Lygd., 6 al. + 16 Hor.; tam dudum v. 63: 
18 Ov., 1 Lyad., 5 al. + 11 Verg.; *insum v. 49 (also 4, 84): 39 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 
Aetna, 6 al. + 13 Lucr.; tocosus v. 20: 9 Ov., 1 Lygd., 5 al. + 10 Hor.; *iocus v. 
34 (also 4, 68): 27 Ov., 2 Lygd., 2 V.A., 5al. + 15 Hor.; *mendaz v. 35: 23 Ov., 
2T.A., 3 V. A., 5 al. + 10 Hor.; sordidus v. 46: 9 Ov., 1 Lyed., 2 V. A., 4 
al. + 12 Hor. (Elegy IV) adhibeo v. 75: 14 Ov., 1 Lyegd., 7 al. + 7 Lucr.; 
bellus v.52: 1 Ov.,2 T.A., 3 al. + 14 Catull.; cithara (Grecism) v. 69: 13 Ov., 


® Saturnius (ta) both adj. and subst.: 25 Ov., 1 Lygd., 25 Verg., 1 Hor. 
(numerus S.), 0 al. 
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3 T.A., 1 Ciris, 3 al. + 8 Verg.; *efficto (prosaic) v. 13: 43 Ov., 2 T. A., 2 V.A., 
12 al. + 18 Lucr.; *fabula v. 68: 17 Ov., 4 T. A., 5 V. A., 6 al. + 13 Hor.; 
*habito v. 92: 28 Ov.,3 T. A., 9 al. + 16 Verg.; *insum v. 84: see above 6, 49; 
*iocus v. 68: see above 6, 34. 


F. **The specifically Ovidian word in the exclusively 
Ondian phrase | 

Undoubtedly we best prove authorship by means of language tests when we 
take some specifically Ovidian word, which is very rare in other authors, and 
find this word occurring in the juvenile works in an exclusively Ovidian combi- 
nation or setting, such as is not found elsewhere in our group of poets (Lucretius 
to Ovid). The asterisk (*), applied to each word of the phrase, is used to 
indicate this non-occurrence in our authors. We include also some phrases 
(marked ‘ cf.’) formed with words which occur a little more frequently in our 
poets than the very unusual ones just noted, but which remain rare except in 
Ovid and possibly one or two other poets. We may first give two or three 
examples from the juvenile works at large: 


temerarius, 33 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Maee., 1 Prop., 0 al. This is a word greatly 
prized by Ovid on account of its short syllables. *est *temerarius “ille, both 
Maec. 105 and Fast. ii, 751. acta, 35 Ov., 2 Paneg., 1 Cul.,1 Prop.,Oal. ‘*acta 
*vitae, both Cul. 276 and Trist. iv, 10, 92. parilis, 7 Ov., 2 Cul., 4 Lucr., 0 al. 

** A word, of which scarcely two or three additional examples are found in all 
Latinity,’’ says Plésent, Le Culez, Etude, p. 348; cf. also Holtschmidt, De 
Culicis sermone, p. 96. 


*pariles *honore (parili honore), both Cul. 358 and Met. viii, 568. 

Such examples might be multiplied almost indefinitely. We may next quote 
similar ‘ Lygdamus’ phrases according to the several elegies in which they 
occur. There are twenty-nine such phrases involving an Ovidian word which is 
extremely rare elsewhere, and twenty-eight phrases containing a word which is 
comparatively rare elsewhere. : 


V 


temero, 19 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Verg.,O al, *temerare “sacra, Lygd. 5,7 and Her. 
17, 3; cf. *temerat *sacraria Met. x, 695; see also note on temerarius above. 
fraudo, 11 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 3al. “fraudare *vitem “*crescentibus *uvis, 
Lyad. 5, 19 and Am. ii, 14, 23 (p. 159). quini, 6 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. “ter 
*quinos, Lygd. 5, 28 and Met. iii, 351. fuisse (perf. inf.), 53 Ov., 5 T. A., 4 V.A., 
9 al., O Verg. Hor. Tib. *fuisse velint, Lygd. 5, 32; Am. ii, 16, 14 (f. velit); 
{Tib.] iv, 6, 18 (f. velit). cf. sucus, 44 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Aetna, 7 al. + 11 Lucr. 
cf. *pocula sucis, Lygd. 5,9; A. A. ii, 355; Met. xiv, 275 (sucos p.). ef. nefandus, 
16 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Cir., 5 al. +9 Verg. cf. *facta *nefanda, Lygd. 5, 12; Her. 
14, 16; Fast. ii, 850. cf. admoveo, 43 Ov.,2T.A.,2V.A.,13 al. cf. *admovimus 
*ignes, Lygd. 5, 11 and 3 Ov. (Met. viii, 461; Pont. i, 2, 58; Fast. iv, 706). 
cf, also *templis *admovimus, Lygd. 5, 11 and Met. vii, 593. cf. natalis, subst., 
20 Ov.,6 T. A., 6 al. cf. *natalem nostrum, Lygd. 5, 17 and Trist. iii, 13, 2. 
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cf. pari, abl. sg., 8 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Aetna, 2 al. +7 Lucr. cf. *uterque *pari, 
Lyed. 5, 18 and Fast. v, 704; cf. also Her. 19, 114 (uterque pares). cf. palleo 
(omitting part. pallens), 22 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 V. A., 4 Hor., 6 Prop., 0 al. ef. 
*pallebunt *ora, Lygd. 5, 25 and Met. viii, 465. cf. celebro, 54 Ov., 4 T. A., 2 V. 
A., 27 al. cf. *celebrare *numina, Lygd. 5, 29 and Fast. iv, 865. 


II 


conspicuus, 18 Ov., 1 Lygad., 1 Hor., O al. *conspicuusque, Lyed. 3, 4 and 5 
Ov. (Her. 16, 132; ad Liv. 336; Trist. ii, 54; iv, 10, 108; Pont. iii, 4, 22). 
innitor, 13 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 al. *innixa *columnis, Lygd. 3, 13 and Pont. iii, 2, 
49 (p. 160). ¢incta, fem. part., 14 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 9 al. (tinguo, 72 Ov., 1 
Lygd.,2V. A., 40 al.). “*tinctaque (beginning of verse), Lygd. 3, 18 and 3 Ov. 
(Her. 20, 236; Pont. iii, 1, 26; iii, 3, 106). *tincta Sidonio, Lygd. 3, 18 and 
Met. x, 267. voveo, 25 Ov.,3 T.A.,7 al. *quaecumque *voventur, Lygd. 3, 27 
and 2 Ov. (Met. ix, 675; Ib. 129). fruit, pres. inf., 14 Ov. (11 times in pentameter 
close, as here—Lyed. 3, 32), 1 Lygd., 1 Hor., 1 Prop., Oal. “liceat *mihi *posse 
*frui, Lygd. 3, 32 and Her. 20,72. ‘*liceat *frui, Lygd. 3, 32 and 3 Ov. (Am. iii, 
14, 30; Pont. i, 8,40; Trist. iii, 12,26). cf. marmoreus, 18 Ov., 3 Lygd., 6 V. A., 
9al. cf. *marmoreumque, Lyad. 3, 16; 3 Ov., 2 V. A. (Met. v, 206; vii, 465; 
xv, 672; Cir. 476; Catal. 14,9). cf. *marmoreumgque *solum, Lygd. 3, 16 and 
Met. xv, 672. cf. sustinet, pres. indic., 45 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 al. +11 Verg. cf. 
*quas.. .. “sustinet, Lygd. 3, 30 and Met. xiii, 587; cf. x, 71 (quoss.). cf. 
timidus, 51 Ov., 1 Lyaed., 1 V.<A., 27 al. ef. *timidis *votis, Lygd. 3, 33; Met. ix, 


546; Pont. ii, 8, 51. 
I 


pompa, 24 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 6 al. (0 Cat. Hor. Tib.). “pompa “per... 
vias, Lygd. 1, 3 (perque vias, where que = ‘ both’) and Am. iii, 13, 12.7 littera, 
61 Ov., 2 Lyad., 1 Cul., 2 Priap., 2 al., 0 Verg. Hor. Tib. Cat. ‘*littera *facta, 
Lygd. 1, 12 and 4 Ov. (Her. 5, 2; Trist. i, 11, 12; iv, 1, 96; Pont. ii, 10, 4). 


II 


patientia, 8 Ov.,§ 1 Lygd.; 1 V.A., 2 Hor., Oal. ef. ingentum, 113 Ov., 7 
Lyad., 38 al. + 3 Verg., O Tib. Cat. “patientia *ingenio (-um), Lygd. 2, 5 
and Trist. v, 12, 31. *non (est) *patientia, Lygd. 2, 5 and Met. v, 667; cf. v, 
373, and Aetna 409. pudor est, 6 Ov., 2 Prop., Oal. ‘*loqui *pudor *est, Lygd. 
2,7 and Fast. v, 532. “mihi *pudor *est, Lygd. 2, 7 and Rem. 359. taedtum, 
19 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 al. ‘*taedia *vitae, Lygd. 2, 8 and 5 Ov. (Met. x, 625; Pont. 
i, 9, 31; Ibis 584; Nuz 159). cf. incingo, 12 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 V. A., 2 Verg., 2 
Catull., 1 Poet. ap. Cic. Ac. ii, 28, 89, Oal. cf. incinctae (nigra) veste (vestibus), 
Lygd. 2, 18 and Fast. v, 217, though Catullus (64, 307) has the active form 
vestis incinzerat. (*nigra *veste, only Lygd. 2, 18 and Jbis 102.) cf. situs, 
‘situated, placed’ (archaic), 2 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Culex, 1 Hor., 9 Lucr., 0 al. 
cf. *hic *situs *est, Lygd. 2, 29 and Met. ii, 327. 


7 So also *pompa *deum, Lydia 44 and Ann. iii, 2, 61 (p. deorum). 
8 Burm. omits 3 exx. here. 
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VI 


cf. Gensrouis: 26 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 al. +6 Hor. cf. *generoso *Baccho, Lyad. 
6, 5 and Met. iv, 765. propositum, subst., 12 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 Hor., Oal. *pro- 
posito *favere, Lygd. 6, 9 and Fast. i, 468. arbitrium, 24 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Aetna, 
3 al. + 6 Hor. (juristic word). ‘*arbitrium *dominae, Lygd. 6, 14 and A. A. i, 
504. cf. laedo, 154 Ov.,6 T. A.,6 V. A., 67 al. cf. *laesi *ira *dei, Lygd. 6, 25; 
Trist.i, 5,84; Pont.i, 4,44. ef. *laesus *deus (laesa dea), 2 Ov. (Pont. ii, 3, 68; 
Met. x, 527). cf. tdeos flaesit (laeserunt), active, Lygd. 4, 16; Prop. ii, 15, 48; 
O al. cf. mendax, 23 Ov., 2 Lygd., 2 V. A., 1 Priap., 5 al. +10 Hor. cf. 
*mendaci *ore, Lygd. 6, 3 and 2 Ov. (Am. iii, 3, 44 and Met. ix, 322). For 
*mendaci *somno ( Her. 13, 107), see on Lygd. 4,12. (cf. ebrius, 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 
1 Copa, 6 al. + 4 Prop., 0 Verg. Tib. verba, nom. and acc. pl., 317 Ov., 65 al. + 45 
Prop. cf. *ebria *verba, Lygd. 6, 36 and Fast. vi, 408.) periuria, 14 Ov., 2 
Lygd., 2 Ciris, 8 al. (juristic word). “periuria *linguae, Lygd. 6,39; Her. 7, 67; 
cf. Met. xiv, 99.° *periuria *ridet *amantum Lygd. 6, 49. amd. A, A. i, 633 
(cf. pendens, part. (all forms), 33 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 V. A., 9 al. + 8 Verg. cf. 
bracchia, 130 Ov., 2 Lygd., 7 V. A., 1 Priap., 51 al. cf. *pendentia *bracchia 
*collo, Lygd. 6, 45 and Trist. iii, 5,15.) (ef. turo (spondaic), 80 Ov., 5 T. A., 3 
V.A.,32al. cf. ocellus, 19 Ov., 1 Lygd., 4 V. A., 1 Priap., 18 Prop., 7 Catull., 0 
al. cf. *perque *suos *iuravit *ocellos, Lygd. 6, 47 and Am. iii, 3, 13.) insum, 
39 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Aetna, 6 al. + 13 Lucr. “nulla “fides *inerit, Lygd. 6, 49; 
*inesse *fides, A. A. iii, 377; *nullum ‘*inesse, Pont. iii, 3, 70. For *crimen 
*inesse *tuis (twice in Ovid), see under Lygd. 4, 84 (crimen pectore inesse tuo). 
Naias, 22 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 Cul., 1 Priap., 2 al. +3 Verg. *Naida (Bacchus) 
*amat, Lyad. 6, 57 and Fast. ii, 606. (cf. lenté, voc., 3 Ov., 1 Lygd., 2 Prop., 0 al. 
cf. *o *lente, Lygd. 6, 57 and Am. iii, 1,16.) suspiria, 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 Prop., 0 
al.; also Plaut. cf. repeto, 67 Ov., 7 Lygd., 4 V.A., 36 al. “*suspiria *repetam, 
Lygd. 6, 61 and Met. ii, 125, with *sollicitus added in one case and pectore 
*gollicito in the other. (Formerly repetens suspiria was also read Met. xiii, 738, 
where Merkel now gives less well referens s.) cf. nardus (Grecism), 2 Ov., 2 T. 
A., 2 al. +5 Hor. ef. *tempora *nardo, Lygd. 6, 63 and [Tib.] ii, 2, 7; see my 


note in A. J. P. xurv, 251. 
IV 


cf. timere, pres. inf., 9 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Ciris, 2 Prop., Oal. cf. *falsa *timere, 
Lygd. 4,8 and Her.19,112. pertimut (pertimesco), 17 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Cirts, 0 al. 
(elsewhere only Plaut., Afran., Varro, and prose). “pertimuisse *velit, Lygd. 4, 
14 and Trist. v, 9,6. Note also *frustra *pertimuisse, Lygd. 4, 14 and Am. iii, 
3, 23. ef. utilis, 54 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 11 al. + 15 Hor. cf. *deus “utilis, 
Lyagd. 4, 19 and Fast. iii, 173. cf. illud, 57 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 V. A., 26 al. 4+ 29 
Lucr. cf. *illud *opus, Lygd. 4, 26; 8 Ov. and 4 V. A.; v. Middendorf, Elegtae 


® Tib. avoids subst. + gen. in hexameter close; he has only 6 cases in 505 
hexameters. On the other hand such closes are frequent in Ov., Lygd., 
‘ Sulpicia,’ (Tib.] II, 2, 3 and 5, and in the Culex, see Cartault, Le Distique él. 
212, 217, 223; Plésent, Cul., p. 353; and my notes in A. J. P. xurv, 236 f. 
at ae 8 closes of this kind in 145 hexameters. 
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in Maec. (Marburg 1912), p.73. myrteus, 3 Ov., 1 Lygd.,1 Verg., Oal. *myrtea 
*coma, Lygd. 4, 28 and A. A. ii, 734 (serta myrtea comae). (cf. Pierides 
(Pieris), 18 Ov.,9 T. A.,1V.A., 8 al. + 5 Verg. Pieridesque (Pieridumque), 
5 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Tib., Oal. cf. *Pieridesque *favent, Lygd. 4, 44 and A. A. iii, 
549.) Semele, 11 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 3 al. *proles *Semeles, Lygd. 4, 45, 
and *proles *Semeleia (more dactylic), 3 Ov. (Met. iii, 520; v, 329; ix, 641). 
cf. caelestis (spondaic), 62 Ov.,2T.A.,4 V.A., 32 al. cf. *caelestig *numina, a 
phrase which makes the fourth foot dactylic as Ovid prefers: Lygd. 4, 53; 
Aetna 340; and 4 Ov. ( Her. 19, 181; Pont. iii, 6, 21; iv, 8, 89; Fast. vi, 251); 
also *caeleste *numen, 3 Ov. (Met. 1, 367; Pont. ii, 8, 15; Fast. vi, 23). Admetus, 
5 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Culez, 1 Prop., 0 al. pavisse, perf. inf., 4 Ov., 1 Lygd., 0 al. 
*Admeti *pavisse iuvencas, Lygd. 4, 67 and A. A. ii, 239 (Admeti vaccas p.); 
ef. also [Tib.] ii, 3, 11. cf. fabula, 17 Ov., 4 T. A., 5 V. A., 6 al. +13 Hor. cf. 
tocus, 27 Ov., 2 Lygd., 2 V. A., 5 al. +15 Hor. cf. vanus (spondaic), 41 Ov., 6 
Lyged., 4 V. A., 19 al. +17 Verg. cf. in *vanum “fabula ficta iocum, Lyad. 4, 
68, Her. 19, 132 (f. vana), and Lydia 26; cf. also Fast. vi, 320 multi *fabula 
parva *ioci; ii, 304 *fabula plena “ioci. ne dubita, 7 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Prop., 1 
Catull., 1 Verg. “ergo *ne *dubita, Lygd. 4, 75 and A. A. i, 343 (ergo age ne 
dubita, with dactyl in first foot). cf. ignavus, 21 Ov., 2 Lygd., 3 V. A., 11 al. 
cf. *somnus *ignavus, Lygd. 4, 81 and Met. xi, 593. insum, 39 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 
Aetna, 6 al. + 13 Lucr. ‘*crimen *inesse tuo, Lygd. 4, 84 and 2 Ov. (Her. 17, 
218; Pont. iii, 3, 70); cf. also Pont. iii, i, 20 (crimen inesse putes). On *fides 
*inerit, see above on 6, 49. cf. barbarus, 51 Ov., 3 T. A., 1 V. A., 31 al. ef. 
“barbara “tellus, Lygd. 4, 91 and 2 Ov. (Trist. iii, 11, 7; v, 2,31). mitissimus, 
14 Ov., 1 Lygd., O al.!° *mitissima *mater, Lygd. 4, 93 and Met. vi, 118. 
tepidus, 44 Ov.,1T.A.,1V.A.,12 al. + 8Verg. *tepidos *Notos, Lygd. 4, 96 
and 6 Ov. (Am. i, 4, 12; 1, 7, 56; ii, 8, 20; Her. 11, 76; Ib. 34; Pont. iv, 10, 
43). 
G. Favorite words of Ovid occurring in Lygdamus 


Still another indication of a common vocabulary is the 
test so admirably and effectively employed by Professor 
Fairclough in his study of the Vergilian Appendix (7. A. P. 
Assoc. Lut [1922], 19, 22, etc.). This test turns upon the 
presence of some of the favorite words of a particular author in 
a limited volume of verse with its necessarily limited vo- 
cabulary. It is easy to show in this way that very many of 
the words occurring in these brief elegies, though not un- 
common in classical poetry, are especial favorites with Ovid 
and much in evidence in his works. The received works of 
Ovid, as we have already seen, comprise almost the same 
number of lines as those of all the other poets of the Golden 


10 of, mitis, 84 Ov., 4 T. A., 3 V. A., 16 al. 
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Age taken together. Therefore if no element of favoritism or 
personal preference were involved, we should expect a given 
word to occur about as often in Ovid as in all our other poets. 
together. Where there is a considerable divergence from this 
ratio of equality, it is evident that the word in question may 
justly be considered an Ovidian favorite and, to some extent, a 
mark of Ovidian style. Furthermore, if Ovid, the pre- 
eminently dactylic poet, instead of using spondaic words like 
feliz, vanus, iuro, etc., half as often as the rest, employs them 
an equal number of times or more, this is also clear evidence of 
favoritism on his part. The following is a partial list of words 
belonging to this class (42 words).” | 


ELeEcy V 


*admoveo v.11: 43 Ov.,2T.A.,2V.A., 13 al. **capillus v. 15 (also 2, 11): 
169 Ov., 5 T. A., 6 V. A., 35 al. “celebro v. 29 (also 4, 57): 54 Ov., 4 T. A., 2 
V.A.,27al. *felix (spondaic) v. 31 (7 Lygd.): 96 Ov., 11 T. A., 12 V. A., 90 al, 
*laedo v. 15 (3 Lygd.): 154 Ov., 6 T. A., 6 V. A., 67 al. = niveus v. 34 (7 Lygd.): 
48 Ov.,9 T. A., 5 V. A., 39 al. sollicito v. 12 (also 4, 53): 27 Ov., 2 Lygd., 4 
Aetna, 16 al. Tuscus (spondaic) v. 29 (also 4, 6): 15 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Priap., 14 
al. vanus (spondaic) v. 27 (et al.): 41 Ov., 6 Lygd., 4 V. A., 19 al. + 17 Verg. 


E.eey III 


feliz vss. 26 and 29: see under 5, 31. findo v. 12: 31 Ov., 1 Lygd., 18 al. 
*impleo v. 1: 76 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 31 Verg., 6 Hor., Oal. *levo v. 21: 71 
Ov.,3 T. A.,2 V.A., 36 al. *timidus v. 33: 51 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 27 al. 


E.eEqay I 


castus (spondaic) v. 23 (4 Lyad.): 47 Ov., 8 T. A., 8 V. A., 44 al. “*iuro 
(spondaic) v. 25 (also 6, 47): 80 Ov.,5 T.A.,3 V.A., 32 al. **hbellus (diminu- 
tive) vss.9 and 17: 53 Ov., 2 Lygd., 4 V. A., 18 al., O Verg., Tib., Lucr. niveus 
v. 9: see 5, 34. Pierides v. 5 (also 4, 44): 18 Ov., 3 T. A., 1 V. A., 13 al. 
pretium v. 7: 56 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 V. A., 24 al. +19 Hor. **verba (nom. and acc. 
pl.) v. 22 (4 Lygd.): 317 Ov., 11 T. A., 1 V. A., 65 al. + 45 Prop. 


Eveay II 


**capillus v.11: seeabove 5,15. *causa vss. 27 and 30: 300 Ov., 4 T. A., 35 
V.A., 158 al. *illic v. 23: 95 Ov.,6T. A.,4V.A., 39 al. *ingeniumv. 5: 113 
Ov., 1 Lygd., 4l al. niveus v. 20: see above 5, 34. noto (are) v. 28: 63 Ov., 4 
T. A., 5 V.A., 38 al. 


11 Words which might be included in this list but which have been discussed 
previously are not repeated here. The reader may easily note these by following 
the asterisks. 
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ELecy VI 


**bracchia v. 45 (also 4, 64): 130 Ov., 2 Lygd., 7 V. A., 51 al. fallax (spondaic) 
v. 47 (also 4, 7 and 4, 49): 30 Ov.,5 T. A.,2 V.A., 26 al. feliz vas. 30 and 43: 
see above 5, 31. **ituro v. 47: see above 1, 25. laedo v. 26: see above 5, 15. 
liquidus v. 62: 61 Ov., 3 T. A., 3 V. A., 64 al. (mainly Verg. and Lucr.). minister 
and ministra v. 57: 34 Ov., 1] Lygd., 19 al. *mitis v. 11 (also 4, 93): 84 Ov., 4 
T. A.,3 V.A., 16 al. niveus v. 8: see above 5, 34. **ocellus v. 47: 19 Ov., 1 
Lyad., 4 V. A., 1 Priap., 18 Prop., 7 Catull., 0 al. “*repeto v. 61: 67 Ov., 1 
Lygd.,4 V.A., 36 al. vanus v. 60 (6 Lygd.): see above 5, 27. **verba vss. 38 and 
51: see above 1, 22. 

E.ecy IV 


barbarus v.91: 51 Ov.,3T.A.,1V.A., 31 al. **bracchia v. 64: see above 6, 
45. castus vss. 23, 43, and 60: see above 1, 23. celebro v. 57: see above 5, 29. 
*caelestis (spondaic) v. 53: 62 Ov., 2 T. A.,4 V.A., 32 al. fallax vss. 7 and 49: 
see above 6, 47. feliz vss. 40 and 80: see above 5, 31. figura v. 87: 51 Ov., 3 
T.A.,4V.A., 20 al. + 57 Lucr. hiimanus (spondaic) v. 26: 41 Ov., 2 T.A., 2 V. 
A., 32a]. + 35 Lucr. ‘*illud v. 26: 57 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 V. A., 26 al. + 29 Lucr., 0 
Prop., Tib. imagov. 56: 102 Ov.,2T.A.,2V.A., 80 al. Jlaedov. 16: see above 5, 
15. *lyra (Grecism) v. 38: 46 Ov., 2 T. A., 3 V. A., 17 Hor., 13 Prop., 0 al. 
*mitis v. 93: see above 6, 11. nitidus v. 36: 42 Ov., 2 T. A., 2 V. A., 27 al. 
niveus v. 30: see above 5, 34. Pierides v. 44: see above 1, 5. probo v. 6: 68 
Ov., 1 T. A., 3 V. A., 28 al. sollicito v. 53: see above 5, 12. *tepidus v. 96: 
44 Ov.,1T.A.,1V.A., 12 al. + 8 Verg. Tuscus v. 6: see above 5,29. *utilis 
v.19: 54 Ov., 1 Lygd., 1 Aetna, 11 al. + 15 Hor. vanus vss. 3, 13, 56, and 68: 
see above 5, 27. verba v. 42: see above 1, 22. 


H. Summary of phrases common only to Ovid and Lygdamus, 
elegy III, first half 


The visual method we have employed (see below p. 169) to 
exhibit the extent and character of the correspondences 
between Ovid and Lygdamus is easy for even a hasty reader to 
follow. It seems best, however, in illustration of the results 
obtained to bring together here in a compact form and from 
one-half of a single elegy (III) the starred phrases which are 
common only to Ovid and Lygdamus among all the poets of 
the Golden Age. In the whole elegy there are 42 such phrases 
and also three correspondences with the Panegyric and the 
Verg. App., but we present only the twenty from the first 
half: | F 

2 *cum (multa) *tura *dedisse *prece 
3 *prodirem e *limine *tecti 
3 *limine *tecti 3 Ov. 
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4 *clara *domo 2 Ov. 

4 *conspicuusque 4 Ov. 

5 *mei *renovarent (tauri) 

8 *inque tuo caderet nostra *senecta *sinu 


8 *inque “tuo *sinu 9 *permenso tempore “*lucis 
10 *ire *rate 13 *innixa *columnis 
14 *sive “tuis *sive *tuis 16 *marmoreumque *solum 


15 *imitantia etc. 11 Ov. 

17 *legitur *litore *concha 

17 *litore *concha 3 Ov., 1 Ciris 
18 *tinctaque *Sidonio murice 
18 *tinctaque 3 Ov. 

19 *et *quae “*practerea 4 Ov. 


Similarly the fifth elegy contains 34 phrases which are found 
in Ovid alone among the poets of the Golden Age. It should 
be remembered also that such phrases constitute only the 
smaller part of the total number of correspondences, and are 
only a single phase of the proof which we offer. 


I. Explanation of method employed in msual exhibit 


First, an attempt is made to exhibit to the eye, by the use of 
bold-faced type, the innumerable correspondences which unite 
the Lygdamus elegies with the received works of Ovid. It is 
important, however, to show whether these correspondences 
occur in any other poet of the Golden Age (Lucretius to Ovid). 
The asterisk (*), placed in the poetical text and applied to 
each word of a phrase, indicates that the phrase is not found 
elsewhere in our group of poets; furthermore, if the phrase 
consists of three words and one of the asterisks is enclosed in 
parentheses, it is meant that neither the two word nor the 
three word phrase occurs elsewhere. The dagger (f) similarly 
denotes an expression which is found in one other poet of the 
Golden Age only. If bold-faced type is employed without the 
addition of either asterisk or dagger, it is indicated that the 
phrase is repeated in the later Ovid, but is found also in at 
least two other poets of our group. Citations of passages only 
are added to the poetical text, and actual quotations or 
explanations are relegated to the commentary. Wherever it 
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is desired to indicate correspondences with other poems than 
the received works of Ovid, 7.e., with the Tibullan Appendix 
or Vergilian Appendix, italics are employed in place of bold- 
faced type. 

Second, the brief running commentary which accompanies 
the text gives needed information upon important single 
words and upon some phrases. The peculiarly Ovidian 
character of the vocabulary is thus exhibited to the reader. 
The use of the asterisk is different here from that in the 
poetical text; for in the commentary it is prefixed to very 
striking single words, word forms, and phrases, and is thus 
intended to direct the attention of the rapid reader to out- 
standing words and their use. In the most remarkable cases, 
as, for example, those of words coined and first used by Ovid 
himself, the double asterisk is used. It is clear then that, 
through the mechanical devices employed, a reader may 
quickly estimate the greater part of the proof that is offered 
by simply following the asterisks, first in the text, and after- 
wards in the commentary. 


J. Visual exhibit of elegies V and III in relation to Ovid 
Vv 


1 Vos tenet, Etruscis manat quae fontibus unda Her. 2, 127: *manat 
*fontibus *unda Cul. 148: tfontibus tunda Met. iii, 27; cf. iv, 98; cf. x, 122; 
cf. Fast. iv, 655; Verg. Geor. ii, 243. 

2 *unda sub aestivum non *adeunda canem Met. i, 369: tnon tadeunda 
Trist. i, 4, 18; iii, 1, 70; iii, 10, 76; Fast. iv, 496; vi, 412, 418: Tib. i, 6, 22. 

3 nunc autem “sacris Baiarum *proxima lymphis Met. xii, 14. 

4 *cum *se purpureo vere *remittit humus Her. 4, 51: *vere *remittit Fast. 
iv, 126. 

1-4. Cf. Her. ii, 127 vix me retinentibus undis. Cf. Catull. 65,6 manans. . 
unda; Cul. 78 manantia fontibus. Cf. Fast. vi, 714 Etruscas aquas. unda non 
adeunda, for the paronomasia or word-play so common both in Lygdamus and in 
Ovid, see Teuffel, Stud. (1871), p. 378, and my note in A. J. P. XLIV, 234 on 
[Tib.]iv, 2,10. “Met. i, 369 adeunt . . undas; adire undas (-am) is not found 
elsewhere in our poets. Cf. Hal. 117 aestivo sidere. **The feminine fut. pass. 
parts. non (v1x) adeunda (14 times), riz obeunda (once), non redeunda (once), non 
subeunda (once), praetereunda (once), circueunda (once), placed before the 
dissyllabic pentam. close, are a distinctive Ovidian usage that is found only once 
elsewhere (Tib. i, 6, 22); see Kleemann, p. 12; Zingerle, Ovid u. seine Vorgdnger, 
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1, 10. In our poets the only forms that are in any way similar are adeundus 
(1 Ov.), adeundi (2 Ov.), adeundum (1 Lucr.), obeundus (1 Hor.). For autem in 
the first foot (spondaic), cf. Her. 3, 145; Met. vi, 284; x, 345; Cir. 257, 276; 
Catal. 7,3. Inv. 3, prorima is a certain conject. for the maxima of the codd. 
Baiae, rare, v. p. 161. 

5 at mihi Persephone nigram denuntiat horam. 

6 immerito *iuveni parce *nocere, dea Trist. ii, 543: nocere, dea Trist. i, 1, 
74: *parce, *dea Trist. i, 2, 1 f. 

7 non tego ttemptavi nulli temeranda virorum ad Liv. 239; Tib. i, 5, 37: 
nulli virorum Fast. v, 156; Tib. i, 8,40; Prop. iv, 9, 26: *temeranda *sacra Her. 
17, 3. 

8 audax laudandae *sacra *docere deae Am. iii, 13, 35; Fast. v, 99: sacra 
deae Trist. iv, 4, 68; cf. Met. iii, 576; Fast. vi, 314; Tib. i, 6, 22; cf. Verg. 
Georg. ii, 473 and iv, 521. 

5-8. * Persephone (Grecism), extremely rare except in Ov. and Prop., see p. 
160. Ovid has Proserpina only once (Fast. iv, 587). denuntio (spondaic) 1 Ov. 
( Hal. 59), 1 V. A. (Aetna 235), see p. 159. Cf. Pont. iii, 5, 52 candida hora. 
*parce (parcite) with inf., 22 Ov., 1 Aetna, 2 Verg., 2 Hor., 2 Prop., 1 Tib.; cf. 
Kleemann, p. 61.| Cf. Met. vi, 207 nulli . . deatrum; viii, 702 nullis . . 
priofrum. The gen. pl. virorum (instead of virum) is rare in our poets and occurs 
only 23 Ov., 1 Cir., 3 Verg., 6 Hor., 1 Lucr. laudandus, adj., 1 Ov., 1 Hor., 0 al. 
tempto with inf., 25 Ov., 3 Aetna, 3 Tib., 1 Prop., 0 Catull. **temero, 19 Ov., 1 
Verg., Oal., post-Aug. prose, see p. 160 (intemeratus, 1 Ov., 3 Verg.,Qal.). doceo, 
‘ disclose,’ ‘ reveal,’ often in Met., see Eichert. Cf. Met. iii, 576 sacra dei; 
Verg. Geor. ii, 473 and iv, 521 sacra deum; Hor. Sat. i, 3, 117 sacra divom. 

9 nec mea mortiferis infecit *pocula *sucis|dextera A. A. ii, 355 (verse- 
close): *pocula *sucis *dextera Met. xiv, 275: tpocula tdextera Met. vii, 421; 
xiv, 276; Verg. Aen. viii, 274. 

10 venena dedit Am. i, 14, 44; li, 14, 28; Verg. Ecl. 8, 95; Lucr. v, 1008. 

11 nec nos sacrilegi *templis *admovimus ignes Met. vii, 593: *admovimus 
*ignes Met. viii, 461; Pont. i, 2, 58; Fast. iv, 706. 

12 nec cor sollicitant *facta *nefanda meum Her. 14, 16; Fast. ii, 850 (same 
position): tcor tmeum Her. 15, 78; Trist. iv, 1,97; Lucr. i, 923. 

9-12. mea dext(e)ra, 5 Ov., 3 Verg., 1 Prop., 0 al. tdertera tdat, Trist. v, 7, 
19; Verg. Aen. xi, 172; xii, 436: *mortifer, extremely rare, sce p. 160. *sucus, 
rare except in Ov. and Lucr., see p. 162. “Cf. Met. xiv, 275 sucos adicit. 
accipimus sacra data pocula dextra, *For suci triti, cf. Met. xiv, 43 pabula sucis 
conterit et tritis carmina miscet. ‘*For dare trita, cf. A. A. iii, 465 et dare mixta 
viro tritis aconita cicutis. *For venena trita or mixta denied, cf. Pont. ii, 9, 
67 f. non ego caede nocens in Ponti litora veni| miztave sunt nostra dira venena 
manu. “sacrilegus, extremely rare outside of Ov., see p. 160. *Cf. Met. xiv, 
539 sacrilega iactas incendia dextra. “*admoveo, Ovidian favorite, see p. 167. 
Cf. ad Liv. 376, sollicitare animos. nefandus, rare except in Ov. and Verg., see 
p. 162. The form cor (nom. and acc. sg.) is very rare in our poets except Ov.: 
9 Ov., 1 Lygd., 3 Hor., 3 Lucr., 0 al. 

13 nec nos *insanae meditantes *iurgia mentis Fast. i, 74: insanae mentis 
Met. vii, 35; Hor. Sat. i, 9, 44; ef. Tib. ii, 6, 18. 
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14 *impia in adversos solvimus *ora deos Met. xiv, 237: timpia tora ad Liv. 
158; Fast. iii, 326; (Met. vii, 172); Verg. Aen. vi, 530: tadversos tdeos Her. 
7,4: Pont. iii, 2,18; Prop.i, 1,8: *solvimus *ora Met. i, 181; vii, 190; ix, 427; 
xv, 73; Trist. iii, 11, 20; Pont. ii, 5, 53. 

15 *et *nondum cani nigros laesere capillos Her. 7, 136; 19, 1384; Met. v, 
275; ix, 146; xv, 223; Trist.iv, 9, 27; Aetna 161; cf. Met. ii, 219; iv, 688; vi, 
415; xi, 385; Am. ii, 14, 28; cf. also Am. iii, 13, 15; Met. vii, 164; Cir. 312 (et 

. nondum): fcani nigros laesere tcapillos 7 Ov., 1 Hor. 

13-15. Cf. Tib. ii, 6, 18 insana mente. *The commentators (Vulpius, 
Dissen) have always noted ora solvere as an Ovidian phrase which is very rare 
elsewhere; it is cited besides only from Sen., Stat., Val. Max. Cf., however, ora 
resolvere, 4 Ov., 2 Verg. (Met. xiii, 126; Pont. i, 2, 104; Fast. i, 255; vi, 249; 
Geor. iv, 452; Aen. iii, 457). *et nondum is used for metrical reasons instead of 
the prose necdum; it occurs only in Ov. “cani (subst.), 10 Ov., 1 Cir. (v. 320), 
1 Tib., O al. cant nigros, on Ovid's extreme fondness for contrast of colors, see 
my note in A. J. P. xutv, 235, on [Tib.] iv, 2, 12, and Thomason, Class. Phil. 
xvi, 334f. Cf. also Fast. iv, 339 purpurea canus cum veste sacerdos; Cir. 
320 purpura canos; Trist. iv, 8, 2 inficit et nigras alba senecta comas. For the 
frequent contrast of candidus and niger, see Lygd. 2, 10; ib. 18 (ossa incinctae 
nigra candida veste legent); Ov. Trist. i, 1, 8, etc. We may also compare 


Tennyson’s lines: 
‘* Green Sussex fading into blue 


With one gray glimpse of sea.” 


laedere, ‘ change the color of,’ Ov. A. A. iii, 704 pallescunt frondes, quas nova 
laesit hiems; Fast. vi, 150; Trist. iii, 8,30; cf. also Némethy’s note, edition, p. 
178. Ovid is fond also of indicating age by the color of the hair, as Trist. iv, 10, 
94 iam mihi canities . . .| Venerat, antiquas miscueratque comas; iv, 8, 2; 
Pont. i, 4, 1, etc. 

16 nec *venit tardo *curva *senecta *pede A. A. ii, 670: fttardo tpede Am. 
ii, 19, 12; Trist. i, 3, 56; Tib. i, 8, 48: *curva *senecta A. A. ii, 670. 

17 *natalem primo *nostrum videre parentes Trist. iii, 13,2. | 

18 CUM CECIDIT FATO CONSUL UTERQUE PARI Trist. iv, 10, 6 (whole line 
repeated). *cum *cecidit Trist. iv, 3,63; v. note: *cecidit “fato Trist. i, 2, 53: 
*cecidit *consul Fast. vi, 564: *uterque *pari Fast. v, 704 (verse close); Her. 19, 
114 (ute®rque pare‘’s). 

19 QUID FRAUDAre iuvat VITEM CRESCENTIBUS UVIS. 

20 et modo NATA mala VELLere POMA MANU Am. ii, 14, 23 ff.; see n. *modo 
*nata Met. viii, 455: *nata *poma Am. ii, 14, 25; Met. xiv, 763 (nascentia p.); 
Nuz 21 (nascuntur): *vellere *poma Am. ii, 14, 24. 

16-20. A. A. ii, 670 iam *veniet tacito *curva “*senecta *pede. Here Ov. 
uses tacito instead of tardo to secure the schema DD instead of SS; cf. A. J. P. 
xLiv, 313, 315 for the usage of Lygd., and Hultgren, Observationes metr. in 
poetas elegiacos, p. 30, for the later Ov. Cf. [Tib.] ii, 2, 19 tarda senectus; 
Trist. iv, 8, 23 tarda senecta (the latter also Hor. Sat. ii, 2, 88). “primo is here 


12 Cf. Kipling’s Recessional: ‘If drunk with sight of power we loose| Wild 
tongues that hold-not Thee in awe.” 
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used (as the commentators note) instead of primum, ‘ for the first time.’ This 
usage is found in Liv., Val. Max., Suet., and Ov.; cf. Met. iii, 600 aurora 
rubescere primo|coeperat; Fast. iv, 165, etc. It is remarkable not only that v. 
18 is repeated in Trist. iv, 10, 6, but that the common line is so characteristically 
. Ovidian: cf. Am. iii, 5, 11 and Fast. v, 354 *cum *cecidere; elsewhere only 
Lucr. vi, 827 cum iam cecidere. Trist. i, 2, 53 *fato *cadentem. Fast. vi, 564 
*consul *cades. “pari (abl.), rare in our poets: 8 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Aetna, 1 Prop., 
1 Catull., 7 Lucr., 0 al. The abl. simili is used instead by Verg. (twice) and by 
Hor. (three times). *Am. ii, 14, 23 ff. quip plenam FRAUDAS VITEM CRESCENTI- 
BUS UVIS| PoMaAque crudeli VELLis acerbas MANU?|sponte fluant matura sua, sine 
crescere NATA. Am. ii, 14 belongs to the first edition of the Amores and is 
itself spondaic (JT. A. P. A. ur, 170). quid iuvat; 11 Ov., 3 T. A. (see A. J. P. 
XLIV, 236 on [Tib.] iv, 3, 9), 1 Verg., 3 Hor., 4 Prop., Oal. **fraudo, extremely 
rare in our poets outside of Ov., see p. 159. crescens, most frequent in Ov., see 
p. 161. We find only in Ov. the forms *crescentibus (Am. ii, 14, 23; A. A. i, 61) 
and *decrescentibus (Met. i, 345). Cf. Am. i, 10, 55 vitibus uvas (verse close). 
e't modo Met. i, 299; vi, 371; viii, 467; ix, 37, etc.; often both in Ov. and in 
Prop., see Birt, De Halieut. 17. poma manu (verse close) Am. ii, 14, 24; A. A. 
iii, 576; cf. Pont. i, 8, 48; Tib. i, 1, 8; Prop. ii, 1, 66; mand péma (scazon) 
Priap. 58, 3; ef. also Biese, Rh. Mus. xxxvui, 635. 

21 parcite, pallentes undas *quicumque *tenetis Jb. 67; Fast. v, 8: *tenetis 
*regna Met. x, 35; Ib. 67. 

22 *tenetis|duraque sortiti *tertia *regna, dei Fast. iv, 584 (de Orco): 
*tertia *regna Am. iii, 8, 50 (de caclo): tsortiti tregna Met. viii, 596; Hor. C. i, 
4, 18. 

23 Elysios olim liceat cognoscere campos|cum Jb. 171; Verg. Geor. 1, 38; 
Tib. i, 3, 58: liceat cognoscere Met. xiv, 524; Verg. Ecl. 1, 41 f.; Luer. ii, 143; 
iv, 47; v, 879, 1060; 6, 167: olim .. cum Met. iv, 65; xi, 508; Cir. 22; 
[Tib.] ii, 3, 29; Verg. Geor. iv, 432; Aen. v, 125; viii, 391; Lucr. vi, 148. 

21-23. parcite as verse-beginning: 10 Ov. (cf. Ganzenmiller, Nuz, p. 60), 1 
Aetna, 3 Verg., 4 Tib., 1 Prop., 0 al. pallens, 12 Ov., 3 T. A., 4 V. A., 1 Aetna, 
13 Verg., 1 Tib., 1 Lucr., Oal. quicu'mque tenetis, cumque in the fifth foot is the 
favorite position of the youthful Ov.; see my note in A. J. P. xxiv, 251, on 
[Tib.] ii, 2, 2, and add Her. 4, i133; 13, 163; Am. ii, 14, 40; A. A. iii, 275. 
(Cumque in the fourth foot is also frequent in Ov., as Cir. 445; Aetna 417; Am. 
ii, 9, 39; iii, 2, 21; iii, 5, 31; Rem. 417, etc.). *Cf. Met. v, 368 triplicis regni 
(de Orco); xv, 859 mundi regna triformis; Trist. ii, 53 per tertia numina (i.e. 
infera). regna tenere, 9 Ov., 1 T. A. (ii, 3, 59), 1 Verg., 2 Prop., 1 Lucr., 0 al.; 
cf. Zingerle, Ovidius und sein Verhdltniss, 1 40. tduraque 90 v. ( Her. 4, 156; 
Am. i, 6, 74; iii, 12,40; A. A. iii, 220; Met. vi, 220; Pont. ii, 2,36; Fast.iv, 400; 
vi, 180; vi, 742), 1 Lucr. (vi, 1193), Oal. Four of Ovid’s cases are likewise in the 
first foot. 

24 Lethaeamque ratem Cimmeriosque lacus, see n. 

25 cum mea rugosa *pallebunt *ora senecta Met. viii, 465: *rugosa *senecta 
Trist. ili, 7, 34 (ruga senilis); Pont. i, 4, 2; Fast. v, 58. 

26 et referam pucris ttempora tprisca senex Fast. i, 197; Tib. i, 10, 44. 
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27 atque utinam vano nequiquam terrear aestu 23 Ov., 2 V. A., 2 T. A., 2 
Verg., 9 Prop., Oal: *vano *terrear Her. 4, 130: *aestu.|*languent A. A. ii, 317. 

24-27. Cf. Ib. 634 Stygiae rati (dactylic), but Merkel reads necz; cf. also 
Maec. 5 f. ratis carina . . redit in lacus; Prop, ii, 28,41. **Cimmerius, 2 Ov., 
1 Lygd., 1 Paneg. (64), 1 Cul. (232), 0 al. (see p. 159); also Cic. Ac. ii, 19, 61; 
used of Lower World only here and in Cul. Cf. also A. A. iii, 322 movit 
Orpheus Tartareosque lacus. ‘*rugosus, extremely rare (Ov., Hor., Prop.); 
see p. 160. “palleo (omitting part. pallens), rare except in Ov. and Prop., see p. 
161. The common phrase is ora pallida: Verg. Aen. i, 354; ad Liv. 86; cf. 
Met. iv, 135 and Trist. iii, 5, 12. On atque utinam, see my note in A. J. P. 
XLIv, 246 on [Tib.] iv, 13, 5. The commentators fail to note that vano nequi- 
quam is drawn from Catull. 64, 11. 

28 tlanguent ter quinos sed mea tmembra dies Her. 21, 156 (languida); 21, 
228; Am. iii, 7, 66; Met. 11, 602; Cul. 207; Lucr. v, 884; vi, 1266; v, 1005 
(languentia); vi, 797: “ter *quinos Met. iii, 351: tmea tmembra Am. i, 4, 9; 
ii, 15, 25; iii, 7, 13; Trief. i, 3, 73; iii, 8, 31, etc.; Prop. iii, 16, 6; ef. ii, 20, 10 
(mea . . . membra). 

29 at vobis Tuscae *celebrantur *numina lymphae Fast. iv, 865. 

30 et facilis lenta tpellitur funda manu, see n.: fpellitur tmanu A. A. i, 538 
(pulsa m.); Met. x, 205; Priap. 27, 4; Verg. Aen. xii, 320. 

31 “*vivite felices memores et *vivite nostri (double imper.) Her. 11, 59; 
Trist. iii, 4, 4: *memores *vivite *nostri Her. 11, 125, but see n.: tmemores 
tnostri Met. viii, 582; viii, 586; Lygd. 2, 25; Prop. i, 11, 5; seen. 

28-31. quini, very rare except in Ov., see p. 160. “Ovid is fond of the 
alliterative phrase mea membra (undivided); see Zingerle, Kl. Philol. Abh. x, p. 
78. Cf. aqua Tusca, Fast. iv, 48; i, 500; v, 628. Tuscus (spondaic), an 
Ovidian favorite, see p. 167. ‘“celebrare, Ovidian favorite, see p. 167. Cf. 
lenta bracchia, Her. 17, 58; 18, 48; Hor. Epod. 15, 6. Cf. Met. xv, 181 tunda 
timpellitur; Pont. iv, 10, 33 tpulsis tundis; Verg. Geor. iv, 305 Zephyris 
impellentibus undas. Her. 11, 59 ‘ *vive soror, soror o carissima,’ aisti,|‘ *vive 
nec unius corpore perde duos’; Trist. iii, 4, 4 ‘ *vive tibi et longe nomina magna 
fuge.’|*vive tibi praclustria vita. *Cf. Hor. C. iii, 27, 14 sis felix et memor 
nostra... vivas; Sat. ii, 6, 97 vive memor. memor (sg.) nostri, 7 Ov. (Am. ii, 
11,31; Her. 5, 26; 11, 125; 21, 64; Trist.i, 1, 17; iv, 3, 10; Pont. iv, 15, 1), 
2 Hor. (Carm. iii, 11, 51; iii, 27, 14); tmmemor nostri 3 Ov. (Her. 21, 64; 
Trist.i, 1,17; Pont. iv, 15, 1); immemores nostri Met. viii, 582. 

32 *sive *erimus seu nos fata fuisse velint Dirae 91 (s. eris). “fuisse velint 
Am. ii, 16, 14 (f. velim); [Tib.] iv, 6, 18 (f. velit); cf. Ov. Pont. i, 9, 12 (vellem 
maa 9 

33 tinterea nigras pecudes promittite Diti, see n. 

34 et tnivei tlactis pocula mixta mero Lyged. 2, 20; Met. xiii, 829; Fast. iv, 
151, 780; Verg. Ecl. 2, 20: *pocula *mixta mero Trist. v, 3, 50, but see n. 

32-34. “fuisse, perf. inf., very frequent in Ovid, but quite rare elsewhere; see 
p. 161. The same meaning, ‘ be no more,’ and same position in verse is found 
Maec. 2, 14; so also fuit, Her. 6, 156; 17, 192. “i'nterea, meaning ‘ but now’ 
(as in Met. xiii, 531), stands here at the beginning of the last distich, precisely as 
in Her, 18, 217 and 19, 209; ef. Trist. iii, 1,79. This position is not found in 
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Tib. or Prop., but Catullus has 72?nferea in the third or fourth line from the end of 
& poem three times (14, 21; 36, 18; 101, 7). On Lygdamus’ extreme fondness 
for color adjectives, see Kleemann, p. 39; on niveus as an Ovidian favorite, see 
p. 167. For other forms of the phrase pocula miscere, see A. A. ii, 336; Met. x, 
160; Ib. 297: Verg. Geor. i, 9; Hor. C. iii, 19, 12. 


Hil 


1 quid prodest caelum votis implesse, Neaera 12 Ov., 2 V. A., 3 Lygd., 1 
Verg., 5 Tib., 3 Prop.: *implesse see n. 

2 blandaque cum multa ttura tdedisse prece Met. x, 683; Trist. i, 2, 104; ii, 
59; Pont. iv, 9,33; Fast. iv, 334, 935; Tib. i, 8,70: *cum multa *tura *dedisse 
*prece Met. vi, 160 (date . . cum prece t.). 

3 non ut marmorei *prodirem e *limine *tecti Met. v, 43 (limine t. exierat): 
*limine *tecti Met. xiv, 254; Ib. 618; cf. Fast. i, 137 (limina t.). 

4 insignis *clara conspicuusque *domo Her. 16, 52; Trist. ii, 112: *con- 
spicuusque Her. 16, 132; ad Liv. 336; Trist. ii, 54; iv, 10, 108: cf. Pont. iii, 4, 
22 (conspicuisque: same position in verse in all cases). 

1-4. On quid prodest (prosunt), see T. A. P. A. Liv, 185. *implesse, Ovid 
alone among the classical poets has this form ( Her. 6, 36; ad Liv. 77); cf. also 
implessel, 4 Ov., 1 Verg., 0 al. (Verg. also has explesse, Aen. ii, 586). Impleo 
is frequent only in Ov. and Verg., see p. 167. tura dare, 22 Ov., 1 Verg., 1 Tib., 
1 Prop., O al. Cf. also Pont. i, 1, 37 limine . . abire. **conspicuus, 18 Ov., 1 
Lyad., 1 Hor. (C. iii, 6, 19), O al.; see p. 160. The word was just coming into 
use for the first time (see Thesaurus s. v.), and is used once also by Livy. 
Bednara (Arch. f. Lat. Lex. xv, 229) cites it among the innovations borrowed 
by Ovid from his dactylic predecessors—in this case, Horace. Conspicuus, 
used with the abl. as here, is found 6 times in Ov. (Am. ii, 11, 4; Her. 5, 139; 
Medic. 20; Met. xii, 467; Trist. iii, 1, 34; Pont. iv, 7, 31). 

5 aut ut multa *mei *renovarent iugera tauri Am. i, 3, 9; see n. 

6 et magnas tmesses terra benigna tdaret Met. xv, 126; Tib. i, 1, 24. 

7 sed tecum ut longae sociarem gaudia vitae, see n. 

longae vitae Nuz 159; Met. iv, 109; Paneg. 112a; 206; Verg. Ecl. 4, 53; 
Catull. 64, 215. 

8 *inque tuo caderet nostra *senecta *sinu Trist. iv, 8, 11, see n.: *inque 
*tuo *sinu A. A. ii, 458; cf. Her. 20, 48: ti!nque tsinu 12 Ov., 1 Prop., see n.: 
fnostra tsenecta Ciris 287; Verg. Aen. xi, 165. 

5-8. **Renovare here has the meaning ‘renew by ploughing,’ ‘ plough up 
(anew),’ which is found only in Ovid (7 times): Am. i, 3, 9; Nuzx 64 (see 
Ganzenmiller here); Met. i, 110; xv, 125; Trist. iv, 6, 13; v, 12, 23; Fast. i, 
159. The nearest parallel perhaps is Am. i, 3, 9 nec meus innumeris renovatur 
campus aratris. The prose word is the simple novare, e.g. Cic. de Or. ii, 30, 
131 agro novato; also Ov. Pont. iv, 2, 44; cf. novale, ‘ fallow land’ (Verg., Ov., 
Col.). In general renovare is very rare except in Ov., t.e. 16 Ov., 2 T. A., 6 al. 
(see p. 160), and its use here, as that of revictus in Lucr. i, 593 (see Munro’s note) 
and reparavit in Hor. C. i, 37, 24, is due to the Latin need of short syllables; cf. 
also Hultgren, Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. x1x (1873), 770; Zingerle, Abh. 11, p. 28. 
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The same protestations of devotion which Lygdamus sang to Neaera, Ovid 
afterwards sang to Corinna, e.g. Am. iii, 14, 40: tune ego, sed tecum mortuus 
esse velim. ‘*Cf. especially the phrases Nuz 159 longae .. taedia vitae, and 
Paneg. 112 a longae . . . tempora vitae. “socio, extremely rare except in Ov. 
and Verg., see p. 160; cf. also Her. 3, 109 sociasse cubilia mecum. Cf. Trist. iv, 
8, 11 *i'nque *sinu dominae. ... *consenuisse. Cf. A. A. ii, 458 *i!nque 
*tuos ... “sinus; Her. 20, 48 *i!nque tui cupido. .. . *sinu; cf. Met. vi, 338 
Pnque suo .. sinu. One of the chief characteristics of the Ovidian style is to 
form the dactylic first foot by attaching que to some monosyllabic word, such as 
in, de, per, quod, ut, cum, etc., or—less often—to some trochaic word, such as 
tanta, terra, etc. Thus a single Teubner page of 35 verses (Met. viii, 833-867) 
affords 6 exx. of que attached to a monosyll. in the first foot, and the first 40 
verses of Trist. iii, 10 offer 9 exx. of que attached either to a monosyll. or a 
trochee. These devices are comparatively rare in other poets; nothing like it 
has been dreamed of before Ovid. Hence it is not surprising that i!nque sinu 
or ilnque . . . sinu (sinum, sinus), which occurs elsewhere only once in Prop. 
(iii, 4, 15), should be found 12 times in Ov.: Her. 20, 48 (sinu); Met. vi, 338; 
ix, 338; x, 558; xiii, 426; Trist. iv, 8,11; Am. ii, 15, 14 (sinum); Trist. iv, 1, 
98: Her. 13, 78 (sinus); A. A. ii, 458; Met. iv, 596; Fast. iii, 218. (Inque 
sinum or sinus in the second foot, however, occurs three times in Verg. and only 
once in Ov.: Aen. vii, 347; Geor. iv, 420; Aen. i, 161; Ov. Her. 15, 95.) We 
find already in Lygdamus four other examples of que attached to a monosyllable 
in the first foot: 1, 4 pe'rque vias; 1, 25 te'que suis; 4, 50 quo'dque deus; 4, 94 
i'sque pater. 

9 tum cum “permenso defunctus tempore “lucis Met. viii, 564, see n. 

10 nudus Lethaea cogerer *ire *rate Pont. iii, 1, 28. 

11 nam tgrave quid prodest tpondus mihi divitis auri Met. vii, 118; Her. 21, 
170; Hor. Epod. 4, 18: tpondus tdivitis tauri Her. 17, 224; Tib. i, 9, 31. 

12 tarvaque si tfindant pinguia mille boves Met. iii, 152; Verg. Geor. ii, 353. 

9-12. tum cum, 8 times in Ov. as verse beginning, also once in Verg., see 
Ganzenmiller, Nuz, p. 62. Cf. Met. viii, 564 duas “lucis partes Hyperione 
*“menso. permensus (spondaic), 0 Ov., but emensus twice (add Met. xv, 186), see 
p. 158. “defungor, rare word, also in Ov., see p. 161. Cf. Pont. iii, 1, 28 nec 
pede ... nec *rate tutus *eat. Cf. A. A. iii, 384 ire coactus. Cf. Her. 17, 
224 tauri tpondere tdives ero; Tib. i, 9, 31 nullo fdivitis fauri fpondere; i, 10. 
7 divitis auri. pondus aurt, 1 Ov., 3 Verg. (Aen. i, 299; ii, 49; x, 527), 1 Hor, 
(Sat. i, 1, 41), 1 Tib. jfindo, Ovidian favorite, sce p. 167. arvaque 3 Ov. 
(Met. v, 497; xiv, 2; Fast. v, 374), 3 Verg. (Georg. iv, 518, etc.), 1 Prop. (iv, 9, 
19), O al. 

13 quidve domus prodest Phrygiis *innixa *columnis Pont. iii, 2, 49 (verse 
close). 

14 Taenare *sive *tuis, *sive Caryste *tuis Trist. iii, 8, 6. 

13-14. **innitor, very rare except in Ov., see p. 160; rare also in prose 
(Caes., Liv., Tac., etc.). Trist. iii, 8, 6 *sive *tuas, Perseu, Daedale, “sive 
*tuas. In the artistic or metrical use of apostrophe Ovid far exceeds all other 
Roman poets; see my notes in A. J. P. xuiv, 233 (violente), and 239 (Cerinthe), 
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and to the references there given add Ganzenmiller, Nuz, p. 35. Carystus, not 
elsewhere in the Latin poets, although Ov., Fast. iv, 282, has vada Carystea. 

15 et nemora in domibus sacros *imita‘ntia lucos Met. xi, 613; xiii, 817; 
Pont. i, 2, 43; ii, 1, 37; cf. imitante Met. ii, 2 and xiii, 252; see n. 

15. **Among the classical poets the forms of the pres. part., imitantia, 
smitante, ‘imitating,’ ‘ resembling,’ ‘ similar to,’ are found elsewhere only in 
Ovid (six times), and always, just ag here, in the fifth foot of the hexameter; 
they are an entirely new feature in Roman poetry, having been first introduced 
by Ovid. (Ovid alone has also the pres. imitans twice, imitantes twice, 1mt- 
tantibus once.) The perf. part. imitatus (-a), ‘ imitating,’ ‘ resembling,’ occurs 
as follows: 12 Ov., 1 Cul., 2 Cir., 2 Verg., 3 Hor., 2 Prop., 1 Cinna; see Thomason, 
Class. Phil. xrx, 151. Hence both Zingerle (Ovidius 1, 12) and Kleemann (p. 
61) rightly recognize tmitantia and imitatus as among the most striking Ovidian 
idioms. Of course the present forms, imitans, imitante, etc.—besides their 
metrical convenience—are to be closely connected also with Ovid's vivid power 
of narrative and description, and are quite similar to his bracchia pendentia, ora 
(antra) rorantia, ora mirantia, membra (arva) pallentia, verba precantia, and the 
like; cf. also Lygd. 4, 32 ore rubente; 4, 40 ore sonante, and some 15 similar 
examples, and for the very free use of the pres. part. in the Culez and Copa, see 
Rand, Harv. Stud. xxx, 121 f.; 176, n. 6. In general it is true that Ovid, 
even more than Catullus, has preferred the easy, informal pres. part. to the 
severe and correct perf. : 

16 aurataeque trabes *marmoreumque solum Met. v, 206; vii, 465; xv, 
672; Cir. 476; Catal. 14,9: *marmoreumque *solum Met. xv, 672. 

17 quidve in Erythraeo *legitur quae “litore *concha A. A. iii, 124: “litore 
*concha A. A. ii, 519; Trist. v, 2, 23; Am. ii, 11, 13 ff. (with explanation); 
Cir. 103. 

18 ttinctaque Sidonio tmurice tlana iuvat A. A. i, 251; cf. Met. vi, 9 
(tinguebat m.1.); Hor. C. ii, 16, 36: tmurice tlana Her. 13, 37; A. A. iii, 170; 
cf. Hor. Epod. 12, 21 (muricibus l.): ttinctaque tmurice Fast. ii, 107; Tib. ii, 
4, 28: *tinctaque *Sidonio Met. x, 267: *tinctaque Her. 20, 236; Pont. iii, 1, 
26; iii, 3, 106 (same position in verse). 

16-18. Marmoreus, rare except in Ovid, see p. 161. As it happens, the 
other classical poets have no form of marmoreus with que attached; cf. con- 
spicuusque, v. 4. Erythraeus, only here in our poets. Cf. A. A. iii, 124 
“*lectaque diverso *litore *concha venit; see my note in A. J. P. xxiv, 235 on 
litore (-a) concha (gemma). murez, not in Lucr., Catull., Prop., see p. 161. 

19 *et *quae *praeterea populus miratur? in illis Am. iii, 7, 12; Her. 21, 
101; Met.iv, 16; Pont. iii, 4,111; cf. Fast. i, 492 (et quos pr.), Pont. ii, 9, 75, ete.: 
in illis, see n. 

20 invidia est: tfalso plurima vulgus amat, see n. 

21 “non opibus mentes hominum ‘*curaeque “*levantur Fast. v, 238, see n. 
*“mentes *curaeque *levantur Trist. i, 11, 12: tcurae tlevantur Met. xii, 156; 
Catull. 2, 20. 

19-21. *Praeterea occurs in Verg. 27 times, in Lucr. 94 times, but neither 
poet uses *et *quae *praeterea. It is evident that the latter is an individual 
idiom which Ovid adopts and retains later in spite of his great predilection for 
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the dactyl in the first foot. *V. 19 quae populus *miratur . . falso *vulgus 
amat, cf. Am. i, 15, 36 vilia *miretur *vulgus. Cf. Lygd. 6, 19 torvus in illis; 
Paneg. 37 victor in tllis. Ovid is extremely fond of in illis, which he places in 
the sixth foot, as Met. xiii, 369 vigor omnis in illis; x, 213, 651; xiii, 102; Her. 
12, 91; Rem. Am. 309; Pont. iii, 7, 19, etc.; cf. also in illo: Met. iii, 401; ix, 
671; x, 355; xii, 174; xiii, 351; Fast. v, 471, etc. This phrase is not found in 
Verg., Tib., Catull., but occurs once in Hor. (Sat. i, 9, 2) and twice in Prop. (ii, 
15, 39; iv, 2, 27). *falso, very rare except in Ovid, see p. 160. Cf. Fast. 
v, 238 *non, inquit, verbis *cura *levanda mea est; Trist.i, 11, 12 omnis ab hac 
*cura *mens ‘*relevata mea est; Met. xii, 156 tlevant tcurasque sitimque; 
Catull. 2, 10 animi levare curas; cf. also Thesaurus, s. v. ‘cura,’ 1473, 1. 1. 
The more usual levare cura occurs Met. v, 500; cf. Trist.i, 11, 12; Hor. Sat. ii, 5, 
99: Lucr. ii, 365. Levare, an Ovidian favorite, see p. 167. Ovid is also ex- 
tremely fond of the play upon words which is always present in zeugma (here 
mentes curaeque l.), as Met. x, 368 curasque et corpora somnus| solverat; ii, 312; 
ii, 505; vi, 164; ix, 279; Her. 20, 186; Am. iii, 13, 32; see also below Lygd. 6, 
20. Cf. Met. i, 55 humanas mentes; Fast. iv, 97 animos hominum. 

22 nam ffortuna sua tempora lege fregit Met. vii, 684; Verg. Aen. xii, 405: 
“fortuna *tempora regit ad Liv. 371. 

23 sit mihi paupertas tecum iucunda, Neaera. 

24 *at *sine *te regum muncera nulla volo Am. ii, 16, 33, etc.; cf. Trist. iv, 4, 
40 (at sine me): *regum *munera Her. 21, 97; cf. Fast. vi, 776 (*munera 
*regis); cf. ad Liv. 461 (donaque regum). 

25 o niveam, quae te “*poterit *mihi *reddere, lucem Her. 11, 31: poterit 
reddere 4 Ov., 2 Lygd., 1 Cul., 2 Verg., 1 Hor., 8 Lucr., 0 al. 

26 *o mihi *felicem terque *quaterque diem! A. A. ii, 447 (same acc. of 
exclamation). o felicem! Met. x, 422; Catal. 9, 23; Hor. Sat. i, 9, 11; Prop. 
ii, 15, 1; ii, 32, 43 (same acc. of exclamation). *felicem “diem Cir. 27; Aetna 
635. 

22-26. sua lege; Her. 6, 154 (I. suas); cf. Her. 5, 134; Am. i, 8, 70 (1. tuis). 
Cf. ad Liv. 371 “fortuna arbitriis tempus dispensat iniquis. paupertas, rare 
word, also in Ov., see p. 161. Sine te is very common in our poets, but the full 
phrase here used occurs only in Ovid. Vergil twice begins a line with te sine 
(Geor. iii, 42; Aen. xii, 883). For other effective uses of sine te in Ovid, cf. 
Am. ii, 16, 14; Met. i, 358, etc. ° V. 25 o niveam .. lucem, an imitation of 
Catull. 107, 6 o lucem candidiore nota. reddere posse (potest, etc.), where posse 
is a ‘mere auxiliary verb’ (Postgate): Her. 11, 31; Met. vi, 308; xii, 187; 
Fast. v,5; Lygd. 4, 70; Cul. 287; Verg. Ecl. 3, 24; Geor. iii, 491; Hor. Epist. ii, 
2, 155; Lucr. ii, 228, 763, ete. Cf. A. A. ii, 447 *o *quater et quotiens numero 
comprendere non est | felicem, and for the acc. of exclamation in the Augustan 
poets, see Flickinger, T. A. P. A. xu1x, 27 ff. In addition to accs. of ex- 
clamation, compare: Met. viii, 51 0 ego ter felix; Pont. ii, 2, 92 felices, quibus o!; 
Hor. Epod. 12, 25 0 ego non felix; C.i, 13, 17 felices ter et amplius; Prop. iii, 12, 
15 ter quater . . felix. terque quaterque, 6 Ov., 4 Verg., 1 Prop., O al. (Klee- 
mann wrongly quotes dies feliz from Catull. 62, 30.) 

27 at si, tpro dulci freditu quaecumque voventur Am. ii, 11, 46; Rem. Am, 
548; Verg. Aen. ii, 17: *quaecumque *voventur Met. ix, 675; Ib. 129. 
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28 audiat *aversa non meus *aure deus Lyd. 27: taversa taure Fast. i, 179; 
Prop. i, 1, 37; cf. Prop. ii, 13, 15: *meus *deus Her. 12, 84; 2, 126, see n.: 
*non *meus Her. 6, 111, etc. 

29 nec me *regna iuvant nec *Lydius aurifer amnis cf. Paneg. 198. 

27-29. Ehrengruber, De Paneg. vit, 30, quotes 18 examples of at si from 
Ovid in the first foot, as Met. x, 220; xiv, 663, etc. reditus, rare except in Ov. 
and Hor., see p. 162. For cumque in the fifth foot, see n. on Lygad. 5, 21. 
*yoveo, frequent only in Ov., see p. 161. Cf. Lyd. 27 *avertas *aurem; Fast. i, 
179 tadvertitis taures; Prop. i, 1, 37; cf. ii, 13, 15 verterit aures. Cf. Her. 12, 
84 sed mihi tam faciles unde *meosque *deos? 2, 126 illa (lintea) *meos esse 
*deos. Note also Met. iv, 373 and x, 489 vota suos habuere deos; for the 
thought, cf. Verg. Aen. ii, 396 haud numine nostro. Cf. Her. 6, 111 vir meus 
hinc ieras; vir *non *meus inde redisti; for non suus, see Her. 14, 90, etc.; 
Hor. Epod. 9, 30. Cf. Paneg. 198 non mihi *regna|* Lydia . . (potiora sint). 
Lydius, adj., 2 Ov., 2 T. A., 3 Verg., 4 Prop., 1 Catull., O al. “*aurifer, only in 
Ov. and Catull., see p. 160. (From Catull. 29, 18 is drawn the phrase aurifer 
amnis.) Note mention of the Pactolus: 2 Ov., 1 Verg., 1 Hor., 3 Prop., 0 al. 

30 nec *quas terrarum “*sustinet orbis opes Med. xiii, 587; cf. x, 71 (quos s.); 
cf. xv, 831 (quodcumque s.): *sustinet *orbis cf. Trist. v. 2, 31 (different 
construction), see note: *orbis *opes A. A. iii, 114 (in a different construction). 

31 f. haec alii cupiant, *liceat *mihi paupere cultu|securo cara coniuge 
*posse *frui Her. 20, 72. 

*liceat *frui Am. iii, 14, 30; Pont. i, 8, 40; cf. Trist. iii, 12, 26 (licet fr.): 
tposse tfrui Her. 20,72; Met. ix, 724; Trist. v,9, 14; ef. Am. iii, 7, 5 (potui f.); 
Prop. ii, 1, 48. 

*coniuge *frui Fast. v, 528: *cara *coniuge Trist. iii, 11, 15; v, 1, 39; 
Pont. 1, 8, 32. 

tceara tconiuge Met. vii, 692; Fast. v, 525; Trist. iii, 4,53; Pont. i, 2, 52; 
Verg. Aen. iv, 91. 

30-32. **sustinet, ‘ holds,’ ‘ contains,’ ‘has.’ Although Postgate thinks 
this an ‘ odd use of the word,’ it is found in Plautus (Poen. prol. 90; Trin. 381, 
etc.) and is extremely common in Ovid, as Met. xiii, 587 omnibus (deabus) 
inferior *quas *sustinet aureus aether; xv, 831 quodcumque habitabile tellus 
sustinet, huius (sc. Augusti) erit; cf. x, 71 nunc lapides, quos umida sustinet Ide; 
Trist. v, 2, 31 barbara me tellus *orbisque novissima magni *sustinet; Pont. 
lil, 4, 58 ultima me vasti sustinet ora freti; Fast. vi, 263. The meaning is given 
correctly by Eichert, Wdérterbuch zu Met.; in general the form sustinet is used 
partly for metrical reasons, and is immensely favored by Ovid, 7.e., 45 Ov., 1 
Lygd., 14 al., see p. 162. Perhaps Ovid remembers here also the music of lines 
such as Verg. Aen. viii, 137 Atias edidit, aetherios humero qui sustinet orbes. 
*Cf. Tib. i, 10, 19 paupere cultu; Cul. 95 non divite cultu; Her. 16, 191 and 
Met. v, 49 divite cultu. The phrase dives cultus does not occur elsewhere. 
Cf. Fast. v, 528 *coniugio fruere meo; Am. ii, 9, 46 fruar domina; Rem. Am. 
537 perfruere tua puella. ‘*frui (pres. inf.), very rare form (see p. 160): 14 Ov., 
1 Prop. (ii, 1, 48), 1 Hor., 0 al. It closes the distich as here only in Ov. (11 
times: Am. iii, 7,6; Her. 16, 320; Trist. iii, 4, 34, etc.). 

33 *adsis et timidis *faveas, Saturnia, votis Met. iii, 613; cf. Am. ii, 13, 21. 
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*adisis . . *votis Her. 6, 152; cf. Trist. iii, 1, 78; cf. Fast. iii, 256; 
{Tib.] iv, 6, 20. 

“faveas votis Trist. iv, 2,55; [Tib.] iv, 5, 9: “timidis *votis Met. ix, 546; 
Pont. ii, 8, 51. 

34 et faveas concha, *Cypria, *vecta tua Met. x, 717, see note. 

35 aut *si “fata *negant reditum tristesque sorores Met. x, 38; cf. x, 634 
(negarent). . 

“fata *negant cf. Met. xiii, 131 (negarunt). 

33-35. timidus is a great favorite with Ov., see p. 167. “Saturnia (or 
Saturnia Iuno), 2 Enn., 13 Verg., 20 Ov., 0 al., see p. 162. This epithet alone 
makes it highly probable that the author of the elegies is also an epic poet; 
compare also Postgate’s note ad loc. Cf. Met. iii, 613 “*faveas nostrisque 
laboribus *adsis; Am. ii, 13, 21 ades precibusque meis fave; also Verg. Geor. i, 
18 adsis,-o Tegeaee, favens. Cf. Her. 6, 152 *adest *votis Iuppiter; Trist. iii, 
1, 78 and Fast. iii, 256 *ades *voto; [Tib.] iv, 6, 20: *votis *adsit amor. Cf. 
Trist. iv, 2, 55 *faventia *votis; [Tib.] iv, 5, 9 votisque faveto. Cf. Met. x, 717 
*vecta levi curru Cytherea *Cypron pervenerat. (Vectd, fem. sg. of part., 7 


Ov., 1 Prop., 0 al.) Cypria, ‘ the Cyprian,’ used of Venus only here, though . 


many editors (e.g. Vollmer) introduce it by conjecture in Lyd. 68; cf. Roset. 21, 
Paphie, ‘the Paphian,’ and Met. xiv, 694, Idalie, ‘the Idalian.’ .. que 
soro*res, at least 6 Ov., 2 Lygd., 6 Verg., 1 Catull., 0 al. fata . . tristesque 
sorores, cf. tristia fata: Am. iii, 9, 2; Met. x, 163 (tristia si fata dedissent); 
Fast. vi, 748; Trist. iii, 3, 38; iv, 10, 112. 

36 tstamina quae tducunt quaeque futura neunt Her. 19, 37; Met. iv, 221; 
Tib. i, 6, 78; cf. i, 3, 86 (deducat): “sorores *neunt Met. viii, 453. 

37 me vocet in vastos amnes nigramque paludem Her. 21, 196; Pont. iv, 8, 
12; cf. Her. 6, 28. 

38 dives in ignava luridus Orcus aqua. 36-38. “stamen. This word is 
excessively rare except in Ovid, see p. 160. Cf. Met. viii, 453 *sorores stamina 
fatalia nentes; elsewhere (as TJrist. v, 3, 25; Tib. i, 7, 1), Parcae nentes. 
*neo, very rare except in Ov., see p. 160. futura, neut. subst. pl., 4 Ov., 1 
Verg., 2 Prop., 0 al. Cf. Cul. 374 vastum Phlegethonta; for paludes and 
amnis used together, cf. Fast. vi, 401 f. tgnavus, rare except in Ov., see p. 161. 
*luridus, very rare except in Ov., see p. 160. , 
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X.— The Interary Influence of Cicero on Juvenal 
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The Satires of Juvenal, as is well known, contain many 
reminiscences of earlier writers. The mention of Cicero in 
this connection results, in the present instance, from an at- 
tempt to clarify the meaning of an obscure passage in the work 
of the great satirist. 

Verses 358-359 of Juvenal’s tenth satire, 


qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
naturae, 


have been diversely explained by commentators and critics. 
The Scholia Vetera regard the phrase spatium vitae extremum 
as equivalent to mors: pro donis mortem habeat. In support 
of this interpretation Mayor? and Wilson cite Pliny, vir, 190: 
praecipuum naturae bonum, mortem, while Prateus quotes 
-Pliny, xxvii, 1: ex omnibus bonis, quae homini tribuit 
natura, nullum esse melius tempestiva morte. Juvenal, then, 
according to this view, advises one to pray for 


‘‘A soul that can securely death defy, 
And count it nature’s privilege to die.” ? 


Spatium extremum, however, is not the same as finis.2 Ex- 


1 Although Mayor quotes Cic. Sen. 5, he apparently fails to note that this 
passage suggests ‘‘old age,’’ rather than ‘‘death,’’ for the meaning of spatium 
vitae extremum. Cicero clearly refers to ‘‘old age’’ when he writes (l.c.): a qua 
(t.e. natura) non veri simile est, cum ceterae partes aetatis bene discriptae sint, 
extremum actum tamquam ab inerti poeta esse neglectum. 

2?Dryden. Cf. Gifford: © 

A soul prepared to meet the frowns of fate, 
And look undaunted on a future state; 
That reckons death a blessing. .. . 


3 Ruperti (Lipsiae, 1819), after equating spatium extremum with finem, con- 
tends: nam vitae spatium comparari solet stadio decurrendo in circo et finis 
vitae, mors, metae. 

13 
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tremum alone is used repeatedly by Cicero as a synonym of 
finis* Spatium, moreover, is a figure applied not only to the 
whole of life as in Cicero’s in hoc ipso vitae spatio (Fin. 1, 68) 
and Juvenal’s da spatium vitae (10, 188), but also to parts or 
divisions of life as in Pliny’s post sexagesimum ritae spatium 
(vir, 170) and Juvenal’s ultima spatia vitae (10, 275). Cer- 
tainly the phrase spatium wtae extremum is most naturally 
rendered, “the last period of life,’’ not “the end of life,’ ® a 
conclusion that finds no little support in the fact that Cicero 
regularly uses the similar phrase extremum tempus aetatis to 
refer to senectus, not to mors. 

Furthermore, if spatium vitae extremum meant “death” here, 
the clause, 


qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
naturae, 


would add very little to the thought already expressed in the 
preceding line (357), 


fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 


and Juvenal is apparently enumerating different qualities of 
this fortem animum in consecutive clauses. 

A second group of editors (Duff, Friedlaender, Pearson and 
Strong, Ramsay) construe extremum with inter munera naturae, 
and translate the clause, “reckoning length of days as the last, 


4Cicero, Fin. 11, 35, expressly affirms this for extremum when it has the 
technical force of ‘‘the chief good’’: Cum enim hoc sit. extremum (sentis enim, 
credo, me iam diu, quod réAdos Graeci dicunt, id dicere tum extremum, tum 
ultimum, tum summum; licebit etiam finem pro extremo aut ultimo dicere), 

. congruenter naturae convenienterque vivere. But see also NV. D. 1, 20: 
Quid est, cuius principium aliquod sit, nihil sit extremum? Likewise Am. 14: 
Cuius disputationis fuit extremum fere de immortalitate; Sen. 5: necesse fuit 
esse aliquid extremum; 1b. 69: Mihi ne diuturnum quidem quicquam videtur, 
in quo est aliquid extremum. 

’' Cf. Ovid's spatium tuventae (Met. xv, 225). Also Tacitus’ medio in spatio 
integrae aetatis (Agricola, 44). 

‘Cf. Horace, Ep. 1, 16,79: Mors ultima linea rerum est. Eztremum spatium 
was the last lap in the race before coming to the finish, the ultima linea (i.¢. 
alba linea). 
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2.e. least desirable, of nature’s gifts.”’ For the force of 
spatvum mtae reference is made to line 188 of the same satire, 
where “long life” is the evident meaning of this expression. 
For the thought Seneca, Ep. 49, 10 is quoted: Doce non esse 
positum bonum vitae in spatio eius, sed in usu. Duff aptly 
cites Seneca, Ep. 4, 4: Nulli potest secura vita contingere, qui 
inter magna bona multos consules (2.e. annos) numerat. But, 
so far as the spatiwm mtae of line 188 is concerned, it should 
be kept in mind that the words spatia ultima mitae in line 275 
give strong warrant for taking extremum (a common synonym 
for ulttmum) with spatium in line 358. As for the parallels in 
Seneca, it is interesting to note that the first group of inter- 
preters (2.e. those who take spatium vitae extremum to mean 
“death”) also appeal to him for support. The fact is that, 
while both these interpretations give a meaning to the passage 
that is not without sense, neither fits the context adequately. 
Nor is it surprising, in view of this, that a number of com- 
mentators frankly state that there is little to choose between 
them. | 

A third explanation is offered by Weidner (Leipzig, 1873). 
Equating spatium rtae extremum with ein méglichst weit 
gestecktes Lebensziel, he “considers the especially kind gift of 
nature to be length of days,” ® and for a similar view quotes 
Horace, Carm. 1, 9, 14: quem fors dierum cunque dabit 
lucro adpone. 

No editor, however, so far as I have been able to determine, 
has expressly suggested that spatium vitae extremum refers to 

7J. D. Lewis, Vol. 11, Notes (1882): ‘‘I am by no means sure, however, 
that the line does not mean ‘who reckons mere length of life the smallest of 
nature’s boons.’ . . . There could be no objection to the expression extremum 
inter munera any more than to primus inter pares.”’ 

But no one cites a single case where extremum is used in this way. Nor will 
confirmation be found in Cicero, Tusc. v, 71: Invenitur, quid sit, quod natura 
spectet extremum in bonis, quid in malis ultimum, which would suggest just 
the opposite meaning for extremum (i.e. ‘‘most desirable’’ instead of ‘‘least 


desirable’’) if it were to be construed closely with inter munera naturae. 
8 Chase’s edition (Philadelphia, 1876). 
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“old age.” ® And yet, the words can scarcely mean anything 
else. Spatium, as many editors indicate in their note on spatia 
ultima vitae in Sat. 10, 275, was a term applied to each of the 
seven circuits round the course in the Circus, and the phrase 
spatium mtae extremum must be interpreted metaphorically 
to denote “the last division, the last lap in the race of life,” 
just as Cicero’s expression wltimum tempus aetatis (Tusc. v, 56; 
de Sen. 9; 30; 55) unquestionably refers to “old age.” 

If then spatium vitae extremum is used for senectus (and it 
seems impossible to give any other force to the phrase), the 


clause, 
qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
naturae, 


conveys a meaning that suits its context admirably. Old age, 
Juvenal tells us, is to be looked upon as a gift of nature and 
not as something which all men dread.!° So in the preceding 
line he mentions a mortem which should not affrighten, and 
in the following clause the quoscumque labores which should 
not be found unbearable. Ina word, these lines bid us to seek 
a mind that has the courage to face all those things, usually 
regarded as evils," which the life of man normally brings with 
it, such as mors, senectus, quicumque labores, etc., and to accept 
them with resignation, for, as we are told a few lines below 


(363 f.), 
semita certe 
tranquillae per virtutem ” patet unica vitae. 


So Cicero in de Sen. 4: qui autem omnia bona a se ipsi petunt, 
eis nihil potest malum videri, quod naturae necessitas afferat. 


® Despite the fact that this phrase is often translated, ‘‘the last stage of 
life,” it is usually taken in the notes to signify ‘‘death’’! E.g. Madan (London, 
1789) uses the words ‘“‘last stage'’ and explains that the phrase ‘‘denotes the 
latter part of life, when we are near our end,”’ but then in a long note goes on 
to show that inter munera ponat naturae is said of ‘‘death.”’ 

10 Cic. de Sen. 4: Senectutem ... , quae plerisque senibus sic odiosa est, 
ut onus se Aetna gravius dicant sustinere. 

7b. 14: Duo, quae maxima putantur, onera, paupertatem et senectutem. 

2 Cic. Tusc. u, 43: Appellata est enim ex viro virtus; viri autem propria 
maxime est fortitudo. ... 
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Could Juvenal have had Cicero’s de Senectute in mind when 
he wrote lines 358 f.? It seems very probable. Even apart 
from the meaning assigned to spatium mtae extremum, there 
is much in the entire conclusion of satire 10 (lines 346-366) to 
suggest that Juvenal was not unfamiliar with the literary 
works of Cicero. And it is only natural that this should have 
been the case, for, whether or not he was a pupil of Quintilian,” 
the scheme of education in Juvenal’s time must have brought 
him in touch with the writings of Cicero, who figured promi- 
nently in the schools of rhetoric. In fact, Juvenal not only 
mentions (I. 113) the eloqguium aut famam Demosthenis aut 
Ciceronis but also makes it clear in lines 122-126: 


O fortunatam natam me consule Romam. 
Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
omnia dixisset. Ridenda poemata malo 
quam te, conspicuae divina Philippica famae, 
volveris a prima quae proxima, 


that he was acquainted with what critics of his own time and 
he himself regarded as the best “ and the worst of Cicero’s 
literary efforts. Certain quotations from the second Philippic 
had become the classical examples for the illustration of 
rhetorical principles, and the composition of replies to this 
same oration had come to be a traditional task in the schools. 

The evidence of Mayor’s notes, however, affords ample 
reason for believing that Juvenal had not confined his reading 
of Cicero to the Antonianae. In his notes on the concluding 
lines alone of Juvenal’s tenth satire, he cites the Tusculan 
Disputations (1, 1, 1v), de Senectute, de Finibus, Academica, 

3 F. H. Colson, Quintilian, Book I, p. xv, n. 6: ‘‘As to Juvenal, I think it 
possible that Sat. 14, 32 ff. may contain a reminiscence of Inst. 1, 2, 4 ff., but to 
have read the first two chapters of the book does not imply study in Quintilian’s 
school.” 

Mayor, Juvenal, Vol. 1 (1886), p. xix: ‘‘Quintilian is mentioned four times 


(6, 75; 280; 7, 186; 189), always with great respect, as the recognized head of 
his profession.” 


M4 See Sihler, Cicero’s Second Philippic, p. ix. 
16 Quint. rx, 4, 41; x1, 1, 24. 
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Paradoxa Stowcorum, and de Natura Deorum. And yet, one 
notes with surprise, very little attention has been paid to the 
possible literary influence Cicero had upon Juvenal. Teuffel 
(Schwabe-Warr, London, 1900) merely mentions Horace, 
Vergil, and Martial as being among the writers with whom 
Juvenal is chiefly acquainted. Under the title “Vorbilder 
Juvenals,” Schanz (Geschichte der Rémischen Litteratur, u, 2, 
p. 210) lists treatises purporting to show the literary relation- 
ship of Juvenal to Seneca, Lucilius, Vergil, Horace, Martial, 
Tacitus, and Pliny. Sometimes Ovid and Petronius are also 
named in this connection. But the part played by Cicero in 
the education of Juvenal has usually been overlooked. 

In view of this fact, then, it will not be without interest to 
compare in detail the passage in Juvenal under discussion 
(i.e. spatium vitae extremum and its context) with the de 
Senectute of Cicero. 

In the dedication to Atticus (de Sen. 1; 2), Cicero evinces 
his belief in the same philosophy of life that Juvenal bids us 
embrace when he says (10, 363 f.): 


semita certe 
tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae, 


a virtus that includes the ability to bear submissively whatever 
the gods bring. Cicero, in complimentary tone, ascribes this 
trait to Atticus (de Sen. 2): hoc enim onere, quod mihi com- 
mune tecum est, aut iam urgentis aut certe adventantis 
senectutis et te et me ipsum levari volo; etsi te quidem id 
modice ac sapienter sicut omnia et ferre et laturum esse certo 
scio; and so Juvenal (10, 358 f.), but with epigrammatic 
conciseness, commends the fortem animum, 


qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
naturae, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores. 


Again, just a few lines farther on in the same section (2), 
Cicero discloses why his own senectutem is mollem etiam et 
iucundam: Numquam igitur laudari satis digne philosophia 
poterit, cui qui pareat, omne tempus aetatis sine molestia 
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possit degere, while Juvenal echoes this thought in his epigram 
on the semita tranquillae vitae (363 f.). Prudentia in the fol- 
lowing line (365) of Juvenal’s passage, although it corresponds 
in a sense with Cicero’s philosophia,™ finds a closer parallel in 
humanitatem ... et prudentiam (de Sen. 1), and sapienter 
(ib. 1: sapienter ... omnia ferre). Omne tempus aetats 
recalls Cicero’s expression for old age, extremum tempus aetatis 
(de Sen. 30, et passim), which in Juvenal becomes spatium 
vitae extremum. f 

One could well believe that Juvenal was familiar with de 
Sen. 4: Quibus enim nihil est in ipsis opis ad bene beateque 
vivendum, eis omnis aetas gravis est; qui autem omnia bona 
a se ipsi petunt, eis nihil potest malum videri quod naturae 
necessitas afferat. The substance of it, at all events, is clearly 
reflected in 10, 363 f.: 


Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare, semita certe 
tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 


The vanity of human wishes in regard to old age!” is ex- 
plicitly set forth in de Sen. 4: quam (i.e. senectutem) ut 
adipiscantur omnes optant, eandem accusant adeptam; tanta 
est stultitiae inconstantia atque perversitas, to which Juvenal 
gives a dramatic 1° touch in 10, 188 ff.: 


‘Da spatium vitae, multos da, Iuppiter, annos”’; 
hoc rectu vultu, solum hoc, et pallidus optas. 
sed quam continuis et quantis longa senectus 
' plena malis! 


Cicero, I may add in passing, had used the expression, “Da 
enim summum tempus” in de Sen. 69. 

So far as the mala senectutis are concerned, it is interesting 
to note that there is hardly an item treated by Juvenal in his 
long discussion of old age (188-288) which could not have been 

In Tusc. 1, 4, prudentiam is equivalent to philosophiam. 

17 The theme of Sat. 10, 188-288. 

18 Juvenal’s more characteristic manner is seen in 10, 5 f.: 


quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
conatus non paeniteat votique peracti? 
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suggested by Cicero’s essay on the same theme. Apparently, 
at least, Juvenal is ‘replying’ '® to the de Senectute in 188-288, 
very much as declaimers in the rhetorical schools were wont 
to reply to the second Philipyic.2” To show the nature and 
extent of the material that Juvenal seems to have adapted 
from the de Senectute, I shall merely cite the quotations from 
Cicero’s treatise without stopping to indicate (what will 
scarcely be necessary) the obvious parallels in satire 10.7 


Senectutem . . . quae plerisque senibus sic odiosa est, ut onus 
se Aetna gravius dicant sustinere, de Sen. 4. 

Non cani nec rugae™ repente auctoritatem arripere possunt, 
de Sen. 62. 


Tum equidem in senecta hoc deputo miserrimum. 
Sentire ea aetate eumpse esse odiosum alter,” 
Caecilius in de Sen. 25. 


At sunt morosi et anxii et iracundi et difficiles. . . . Ac morositas 
tamen et ea vitia, quae dixi, habent aliquid excusationis ... ; 
contemni se putant, despici, illudi; praeterea in fragili corpore 
odiosa omnis offensio est, de Sen. 65. : 

Quae . . . deplorare solebant, tum quod voluptatibus carerent, 
sine quibus vitam nullam putarent, tum quod spernerentur ab eis, 
a quibus essent coli soliti, de Sen. 7. 

Senectus misera ... quod privet omnibus fere voluptatibus, 
de Sen. 15. 

At non est voluptatum tanta quasi titillatio in senibus.*4 Credo, 
sed ne desideratio quidem. . . . Bene Sophocles, cum ex eo quidam 

19 The tenth satire is in reality a rhetorical treatise, dealing with a number 
of subjects of the sort that might have been discussed in the schools. For any 
discussion of old age, Cicero's work would scarcely have been overlooked. 

20See Sen. Suas. 6 (Deliberat Cicero an Antonium deprecetur). Cf. 6, 5 
with Phil. 2, 67; 6, 7 with Phil. 2, 77. 

31 The quotations from Cicero will be arranged as nearly as possible in the 
order in which the same subjects are taken up by Juvenal (10, 188-288). 

22 Note the verbal coincidence in Sat. 10, 193: talis aspice rugas. 

23 Cf. 10, 201-2: 

usque adeo gravis uxori natisque sibique, 
ut captatori moveat fastidia Cosso. 
Line 201 recalls the expression, ut onus se Aetna gravius dicant sustinere, 
quoted above (Cic. de Sen. 4). 
4 Cf. Sat. 10, 203 f.: 
Non eadem vini atque cibi torpente palato 
gaudia. 
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iam affecto aetate quaereret, utereturne rebus veneriis: ‘Di 
meliora!’ inquit. . . . Cupidis enim rerum talium odiosum fortasse 
et molestum est carere,”® de Sen. 47. 

Ut Turpione Ambivio magis delectatur, qui in prima cavea 
spectat, delectatur tamen etiam, qui in ultima, sic adulescentia 
voluptates propter intuens magis fortasse laetatur, sed delectatur 
etiam senectus procul eas spectans tantum quantum sat est,” 
tb. 48. 

Senectus misera . . . quod corpus faciat infirmius,” 2b. 15. 

Qui (7.e. Milo) cum iam senex esset . . . aspexisse lacertos suos 
dicitur illacrumansque dixisse: ‘At hi quidem mortui iam sunt,’ 78 
ib. 27. 

Sed tamen ... non plane me enervavit, non afflixit senectus, 
1b. 32. 

At multi ita sunt imbecilli senes, ut nullum offici aut omnino 
vitae munus exsequi possint, 1b. 35. 

Resistendum, Laeli et Scipio, senectuti est eiusque vitia diligentia 
compensanda sunt, pugnandum tamquam contra morbum sic 
contra senectutem, habenda ratio valetudinis. . . . Quos ait Caecil- 
lus comicos stultos senes, hos significat credulos obliviosos dis- 
solutos, quae vitia sunt .. . iInertis ignavae somniculosae senec- 
tutis. . . . Ista senilis stultitia, quae deliratio appellari solet, 
senum levium est, ib. 36. 

Cuius (senectutis) defatigationem fugere debemus, praesertim 
adiuncta satietate, 7b. 85. 

At memoria minuitur. ... Num igitur censetis eum (t.e. 
Themistocles), cum aetate processisset, qui Aristides esset, Lysi- 
machum salutare solitum,”® ib. 21. 

2 Cf, Sat. 10, 204-210. 


2s Cf. Sat. 10, 210-216: 
Nam quae cantante voluptas, 


sit licet eximius, citharoedo sive Seleuco 
et quibus aurata mos est fulgere lacerna? 
Quid refert, magni sedeat qua parte theatri 
qui vix cornicines exaudiet atque tubarum 
concentus? 

37 Cf. Sat. 10, 217-33. 

2a Cf. Sat. 10, 11: admirandisque lacertis. 


39 Cf. Sat. 10, 232-236: 
Sed omni 


membrorum damno maior dementia, quae nec 
nomina servorum nec vultum agnoscit amici 
cum quo praeterita cenavit nocte, nec illos 
quos genuit, quos eduxit. 
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Edepol, senectus, si nil quicquam aliud viti 
Apportes tecum, quom advenis, unum id sat est, 
Quod diu vivendo multa, quae non volt, videt,*° 


Caecilius in de Sen. 25. 

Of striking interest is section 9 of the de Senectute: Aptissima 
omnino sunt... arma senectutis artes exercitationesque 
virtutum, quae in omni aetate cultae, cum diu multumque 
vixeris, mirificos ecferunt fructus, non solum quia numquam 
deserunt, ne extremo quidem tempore aetatis (quamquam id 
quidem maximum est), verum etiam quia conscientia bene 
actae vitae multorumque bene factorum recordatio iucundis- 
sima est. Not only does it reveal verbal coincidences (cf. 
aptissima and iucundissima with pro iucundis aptissima; 
extremo tempore aetatis with spatium vitae extremum), but, in 
addition, gives expression to a thought that is obviously 
reflected in Juvenal’s concluding theme, the rewards of virtue 
(7.e. real happiness comes through virtue). 

A number of parallels *! to the much quoted mens sana in 
corpore sano have been cited by the editors, but it seems 
unlikely that Juvenal was indebted to any of them. In de 
Sen. 36, however, Cicero (influenced doubtless by Plato’s 
by.ovs owparos ... vytet YuxG, Gorg. 479 B.) anticipates, al- 
though in manner diffuse and copiosus, the sentiment which 
Juvenal was to crystallize for all time in his famous apothegm. 
Habenda, says Cicero, ratio valetudinis, utendum exercita- 
tionibus modicis, tantum cibi et potionis adhibendum, ut 
reficlantur vires, non opprimantur. Nec vero corpori solum 


30 Cf, Sat. 10, 240-245: 
ducenda tamen sunt 
funera natorum, rogus aspiciendus amatae 
conjugis et fratris plenaeque sororibus urnae 
haec data poena diu viventibus, ut renovata 
semper clade domus multis in luctibus inque 
perpetuo maerore et nigra veste senescant. 


The theme is a favorite one in the de Senectute. Cf. 12, 68, and 84. Also 
de Am. 9. 

31 See Mayor (l.c.). The suggested parallel in Horace, Carm. 1, 31, 17-20, 
patently echoes Cicero’s picture of a happy old age in de Sen. 72. 
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subveniendum est, sed menti atque animo multo magis. 

Nam haec quoque, nisi tamquam lumini oleum instilles, 

exstinguuntur senectute. Et corpora quidem exercitationum 

defatigatione ingravescunt, animi autem exercitando levantur. 
For most readers perhaps, 


10, 357: fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem 


recalls the first book of the Tusculan Disputations, but man’s 
groundless fear of death, it should be kept in mind, is also pre- 
sented in the de Senectute, as for example in 74 and 66.” 

As noted above, spatium vitae extremum seems to be modelled 
after extremum tempus aetatis, Cicero’s paraphrase for old age 
(ne extremo quidem tempore aetatis, de Sen. 9; extremo 
tempore aetatis, 30; extremum tempus aetatis, 55; omne 
tempus aetatis, 5), but spatium, which replaces tempus, is 
evidently not Juvenal’s own contribution, for this figure taken 
from the race-course appears in Cic. de Sen. 14: 


Sicut fortis equos, spatio qui saepe supremo 
Vicit Olumpia, nunc senio confectus quiescit; 


in de Sen. 60: Ita quantum spatium aetatis maiores ad senec- 
tutis initium esse voluerunt, tantus illi cursus honorum fuit; 
atque huius extrema aetas hoc beatior quam media; in de Sen. 
83: nec vero velim quasi decurso spatio ad carceres a calce 
revocari; and in de Sen. 33: cursus est certus aetatis.* Cicero, 
however, does not confine himself to this metaphor. Life is a 
fabula as well as a cursus, and old age is the aetatis peractio 
tamquam fabulae (de Sen. 85) or the extremum actum (aetatis) 4 


% Cf. 72: Senectutis autem nullus est certus terminus, recteque in ea vivitur, 
quoad munus oflfici exsequi et tueri possit mortemque contemnere; ex quo fit, 
ut animosior etiam senectus sit quam adulescentia et fortior. 

3 Cf. Plaut. Stich. 81: decurso aetatis spatio. Also Cic. de Fin. 1, 68: 
in hoc ipso vitae spatio amicitiae praesidium esse firmissimum; id. de Am. 40: 
Deflexit iam aliquantulum de spatio curriculoque consuetudo maiorum; id. 
de Nat. 11, 49: quorum (siderum) ... alterum (genus) . .. continuas con- 
versiones duas isdem spatiis cursibusque conficiat; 1b. 103: isdem spatiis eae 
stellae, quas vagas dicimus, circum terram feruntur. 

% de Sen. 5: A qua (natura) non veri simile est, cum ceterae partes setatis 
bene discriptae sint, extremum actum tamquam ab inerti poeta esse neglectum. 
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an expression that could easily serve as a pattern for Juvenal’s 
spatium vitae extremum. 
If then it is clear that Juvenal is referring to senectus in 358 f.: 


qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
naturae, 


this troublesome clause is completely clarified by Cicero, in 
de Sen. 39, where he makes aetatis® (= senectutis) modify 
praeclarum munus: Sequitur tertia vituperatio senectutis, quod 
eam carere dicunt voluptatibus. O praeclarum munus aetatis, 
siquidem id aufert a nobis, quod est in adulescentia vitiosis- 
simum! ... Nullam capitaliorem pestem quam voluptatem 
corporis hominibus dicebat a natura datam. 

It would be futile, doubtless, to attempt to attribute the 
words, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores (359), to Cicero or 
any other author, but it is worth noting that Cicero commends 
this same mrtus again and again in his essay, as when he says 
of Ennius (de Sen. 14): Ita ferebat duo quae maxima putantur 
onera, paupertatem et senectutem, ut els paene delectari 


videretur.* In Juvenal’s lines 360-3, 
potiores 
Herculis *7 aerumnas credat saevosque labores 
et venere et cenis et pluma Sardanapalli, 


there is a reflection of the thought in Cicero, de Sen. 50: Quae 
sunt igitur epularum aut ludorum aut scortorum voluptates 
cum his voluptatibus comparandae? Atque haec quidem 
studia doctrinae, which follows an enumeration of omnis eos 
who have remained his studiis flagr antis senes. 


Sed tamen necesse fuit esse aliquid extremum .. . quod ferendum est molliter 
sapienti. Jb. 64: Ei mihi videntur fabulam aetatis peregisse nec tamquam 
inexercitati histriones in extremo actu corruisse. 

3% It matters little, for our present purpose, whether aetatis is appositiona] 
or possessive genitive. The passage clearly supports the contention that old 
age should be placed inter munera naturae. 


% Cf. de Sen. 3, 4, 6 ef passim. 
37 Mayor on Herculis aerumnas quotes Max. Tyr. 21, 6: Heracles was wise. 


. . - But if Heracles had chosen to retire and live at ease and in leisure, and to 
pursue an inactive wisdom, he would have been instead of Heracles a sophist 
and no one would have dared to call him son of Zeus. 
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Both Cicero and Juvenal were in accord with the Stoics to 
the extent of holding that virtue is the highest good. For 
Juvenal virtus alone led to the vita tranquilla; for Cicero mrtus 
rendered senectus (and in fact omne tempus aetatis) nec solum 
non molesta, sed etiam iucunda. But Cicero discusses in detail 
the fructus that virtus brings and interjects his contention at 
different points in the course of his argument, whereas Juvenal 
confines himself to his concluding lines (363-366) : 


semita certe 
tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 
nullum numen habes si sit prudentia, nos te, 
nos facimus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 


It will not be possible, or necessary, to cite here all the 
parallels in the de Senectute. I shall simply call attention to 
the fact that the examination of a number of these ** reveals 


88 Rite vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tuae fortuna coniuncta 
est. Hac igitur fortuna frui licet senibus, 59f. Tantum remanet, quod virtute 
et recte factis consecutus sis, 69. Impedit enim consilium voluptas, rationi 
inimica est, mentis, ut ita dicam, praestringit oculos nec habet ullum cum 
virtute commercium, 42. Cumque homini sive natura sive quis deus nihil 
mente praestabilius dedisset, huic divino muneri ac dono nihil tam esse inimicum 
quam voluptatem; nec enim libidine dominante temperantiae locum esse, neque 
omnino in voluptatis regno virtutem posse consistere, 40. Cui (= et philo- 
sophiae) qui pareat, omne tempus aetatis sine molestéa possit degere, 2. Est 
etiam quiete et pure atque eleganter actae aetatis placida ac lenis senectus, 
qualem accepimus Platonis, 13. Poteratne tantus animus efficere non iucundam 
senectutem? 56. Atque haec quidem studia doctrinae, quae quidem pru- 
dentibus et bene institutis pariter cum aetate crescunt, 50. In hoc sumus 
sapientes, quod naturam optimam ducem tamquam deum sequimur eique 
paremus; a qua non veri simile est, cum ceterae partes aetatis bene discriptae 
sint, extremum actum tamquam ab inerti poeta esse neglectum, 5. Breve 
enim tempus aetatis satis longum est ad bene honesteque vivendum.... 
Fructus autem senectutis est, ut saepe dixi, ante partorum bonorum memoria 
et copia. Omnia autem, quae secundum naturam fiunt, sunt habenda in bonis, 
70. Sed omnium istius modi querellarum in moribus est culpa, non in aetate. 
Moderati enim et nec difficiles nec inhumani senes tolerabilem senectutem agunt, 
importunitas autem et inhumanitas omni aetati molesta est, 7. At sunt 
morosi et anxii et iracundi et difficiles senes . . . quae tamen omnia dulciora 
fiunt et moribus bonis et artibus, 65. Sed in omni oratione mementote eam 
me senectutem laudare, quae fundamentis adulescentiae constituta sit... . 
Non cani nec rugae repente auctoritatem arripere possunt, sed honeste acta 
superior aetas fructus capit auctoritatis extremos, 62. 
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an interesting recurrence of wrtus, prudentia, mores, tranquilla 
vita, and fortuna (or their equivalents), as well as a resemblance 
in thought. 

The interest in spatium vitae extremum, then, lies not particu- 
larly in the contribution it makes to the interpretation of the 
passage in Juvenal, but rather in the light it throws on 
Juvenal’s literary interests; for not only is this phrase itself, 
meaning old age, clearly traceable to the diction and figurative 
phraseology of Cicero in the de Senectute, but in addition the 
clause in which it occurs (358 f.), in fact, the entire context in 
which this clause is found (346-366), and in a sense the 
declamatory tirade against old age (188-288), also can be 
attributed to source material in Cicero’s essay on Old Age,*® 
—material, however, which was never appropriated outright, 
but which was modified and adapted to his ends with so 
decided an originality of treatment that it became in very 
fact Juvenal’s own. In one case it is expanded for dramatic 
and rhetorical effect (188-288); in another it is condensed to 
form sententiae and epigrams that defy improvement. But 
this “ power over trenchant expression” is seldom used merely 
for the sake of effect. Usually, as in the prayer of the tenth 
satire, it is one of the means whereby the nobility of his theme 
is made to stand out in clearer, brighter light. 

#9 The de Senectute, as indicated above, was not the only work of Cicero which 


furnished Juvenal with source material. Mayor, for example, cites Tusc. 1, 85 
as the source of Sat. 10, 258-272, and Tusc. 1, 86 as the source of 283-288. 
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XI.— Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Asa Minor 


DAVID MOORE ROBINSON 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


(Plates I-XLIII] 


During the expedition to Asia Minor which I directed for 
the University of Michigan in the summer of 1924! I took 
occasion to make excursions to many villages other than those 
at the sites where we were excavating and I copied and took 
photographs or squeezes of more than four hundred inscrip- 
tions. Most of these I found to be already published but in 
this paper I should like to call attention to some which seem 
to be new and to republish a few which are already known 
but incorrectly edited. To others I shall return later. 


1Cf. A. J. A. xxvim, 1924, 435-444. Plates I-XLIII give at least one 
illustration of every inscription discussed below, showing the forms of letters 
and ligatures. The numbers of the figures on the plates correspond to the 
numbers in the text. The illustrations reproduced of Nos. 63 to 76, though 
photographed also by myself, are from the excellent photographs made by 
Mr. George R. Swain, a member of our staff who was present from June 29 
to September 5 at the excavations which began May 19. We express our 
thanks also to Sir William Ramsay, under whose firman and at whose invi- 
tation we excavated at Antioch towards Pisidia, paying all expenses, amount- 
ing to nearly $20,000 and including those of Sir William Ramsay himself 
who was present for the first of the four months of excavation. In a signed 
agreement drawn up at his request and by him in May, 1924, the original of 
which is at the University of Michigan, Sir William Ramsay says that he 
‘‘voluntarily proposed both to Professor Kelsey in writing and to Professor 
Robinson repeatedly that this excavation should be handed over for publication 
to the University of Michigan Expedition. He also promised to both gentlemen 
to place at their disposal all the material of every kind in his possession that 
might be useful in that publication.’’ After the conclusion of the excavations 
a check of nearly $500 was also sent to Sir William Ramsay with the under- 
standing that all results of our excavations should be published by us. Many 
letters of Sir William show that he gave us all rights to publish even the Res Gestae. 
The publication in Klio, Beiheft x1x, based, without acknowledgment, on our 
preliminary article in A. J. P. xtvu, 1-54, on our squeezes, copies, and photo- 
graphs, and on fragments bought and excavated by us was illegal. 
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1. From Laodicea on the Maeander. In the court of the 
house of Kadi Oglou Mehmed Salih, at Eski-Hissar, on a 
round altar column with molding at top and bottom. Greatest 
height 1.105 m. Circumference 1.667 m. at the inscription, 
2.173 m. at the top. Diameter 0.68 m. Letters 0.03 m. 


Koéuvros Tnhdcos Tap- 

gos’ (7° éaut@ xal KXw- 

dig ‘Exaréa 7H yuvacki 
kal KrAwdiw Oapvpw 
T@ wevdepa Kal Tots 


Téexvos’ (How. 


‘Exarég is for ‘Exazaig, foreshadowing the modern Greek 
pronunciation. 

I also verified the inscription of the second century A.D. 
published in C. I. G. 3943, and found the copy accurate but 
the division of the lines incorrect. The lines of this dialogue 
inscription ? on the stone begin with Aoxztxiou, elxdva, beoreins, 
ordua, tis, Tivos, } wodts aNd Aoxrixiw. 

At Nevinneh, which is about two hours on horseback north 
of Sizma and about an hour from Yorgan Ladik or Laodicea 
Combusta, a great heretical centre especially in the fourth 
century A.D., I copied and took squeezes and photographs of 
several unpublished inscriptions. The weather was unfavor- 
able for taking good photographs and they were not very 
successful. Two of the inscriptions are especially important, 
as they confirm definitely the conjecture of Professor W. M. 
Calder, one of our most scientific scholars in Anatolian epig- 
raphy, to whom I owe a great debt for many suggestions with 
regard to Asia Minor. Calder in a brilliant article on Ana- 
tolian Heresies, for which Asia Minor was a hot-bed in the 
early church, put forward the theory ‘ that Epiphanius, writ- 


2 Cf. for such dialogue epigrams my article in Anatolian Studies Presented to 
Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, pp. 341-353. For this one from Laodicea cf. 
Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 387. 

3Cf. Anatolian Studies, pp. 59-91. 

4Op. cit. p. 68. 
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ing in 374 or 375 a.D., was referring to Laodicea the Burnt 
in the Phrygian region of Pisidia provincia when he described 
the distribution of the Encratites (Haer. xiv, p. 399): 
TlAnOivovor 5é odor kai els detpo év ri TItowdig, xal é€v rH Ppvyia ri 
Kexaupevy olTw deyoutvy . . . woddal yap alpéeces vy TH xwpiw. 
The reference is to the blackened hills to the southeast of 
Laodicea which probably, as Calder says, led to the name 
Laodicea Katakekaumene, from <Aaodixeca Tis xaraxexaupévns. 
Calder’s contention that the @pvyia xexavyévn of Epiphanius ® 
was none other than Laodicea is reinforced by the circum- 
stances under which Bishop Amphilochius (374 A.D.) wrote to 
consult Basil of Caesarea on the question of the admission of 
heretics. Among these Basil in his reply (Canonical Epistles, 
Nos. 188 and 199, written in 375 A.D.) mentions the Encratites, 
as well as the Saccophori, Apotactitae, Cathari, and Novatians. 
All these except the Encratites have been found mentioned in 
the inscriptions of unorthodox Laodicea. Calder argued that 
some Laodicean inscriptions refer even to the Encratites and 
tried to interpret at least four as belonging to this sect (Nos. 
5, 8, 9, 11 in his article), since they present a picture of 
celibacy which distinguishes them from other inscriptions - 
dealing with married persons. The Encratites rejected mar- 
riage as of the devil. Calder claimed only probability but 
probability is now made a certainty by these two inscriptions 
from Nevinneh, in the region of Laodicea, which for the first 
time definitely mention Encratites or Continents, those ascetics 
and vegetarians in the early church who lived in continence, - 
refraining from marriage and from eating meat, and who were 
such ardent prohibitionists that they employed water for 
wine even in the sacrament.’ I imagine that Paul in his 
epistle to the Colossians in the second chapter is thinking 
not only of the pagan customs but perhaps also of such 
§ The text may originally have been é Aaodixela Povylas rH xexauyerp. 
*Calder rightly concluded that Cumont (Mélanges d'Arch. xv, 247) and 
Ramsay (Luke the Physician, p. 400) wrongly hesitated to class as heretical 


No. 9. 
7Cf. Epiphanius, Haer. xtvu, p. 400. 
14 
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heresies as existed in thé interior of Asia Minor. “Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink;” “Why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 
Touch not; taste not; handle not, . . . which things have 
indeed a shew of wisdom in will worship and humility, and 
neglecting of the body; not in any honor to the satisfying of 
the flesh.” 

The two inscriptions are on a stone which evidently con- 
tained several such memorials in sections, which are separated 
from one another by raised bands. It stands sidewise in the 
wall of a fence at the south of the town. The greatest height 
preserved is 0.48 m., width 0.99 m., thickness 0.32 m. Letters 
0.035 m. to 0.04 m. Fourth century a.p. 


2. Atp: ’Avrwvos 3. 'Edayia dtaxéuc- 
Mipov dua 77h é- oa THs ‘Evxparav 
avrov O(e)ia "EXa- Optoxias dvéorn- 
glin dvaxovioon aa TQ rp(ec)B(uTE) p(w) Terpy 
trav 'Ev|xparav Gua Ta ddeAQa 
dveorno]apev QuT@ m7oNvXxX povi- 


w meynuns xapuv. 


We, Aurelius Antonius, son of I, Elaphia, a deaconess of 
Mirus, with his aunt Elaphia,_ the sect of the Encratites, 
a deaconess of the sect of the erected this stone to the pres- 
Encratites, set this up in re- byter Peter with his long- 
membrance. lived brother in remembrance. 


The forms of the letters are quite similar to those of No. 9 
in Calder’s article and of other inscriptions of the middle or 
latter part of the fourth century a.D. The praenomen be- 
comes rarer as the fourth century nears its end. The itacism 
in Gia for Geta and in Opioxias for Opnoxeias is frequent in Inscrip- 
tions of Asia Minor but such an abbreviation as wp8p (a reading 
which is certain) for rpecBurépw is very unusual. aird is a 
Phrygian illiteracy for abrod, since éavrod does occur on the 
same stone. The letter in the last line of the first inscription 
before ev was certainly M and traces of A can be seen before 
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the M so that we must read dveornolauev. It is tempting to 
restore by analogy with the second inscription rfjs ray "Evxparav 
6pnox(e)ias, but there was not room in the last line for @proxias. 
’Evxparov is a variant of ’Evxpartrav like Navardv for Noovartavav 
at Kadyn Khan.® For the use of the first person plural of 
the verb in aveorjoauer with a singular subject followed by owv, 
for which dua is often used, cf. for example the inscription 
from Serai Onii published by Calder, op. cit. p. 86, No. 8. 
For the name Mirus at the neighboring Sizma, cf. A. J. A. 
XxxX1, 1927, p. 48. The deaconess Elaphia, a name which 
occurs elsewhere in Lycaonia (e.g. in the next inscription) 
and which is a paraphrase of the Greek Aopxés, is the same 
person in both inscriptions on this stone. . 

For the name Peter, cf. Ath. Mitt. x11, 1888, 253; J. H.S. 
XXIv, 1904, 284, etc. Peter was early introduced into inscrip- 
tions of Asia Minor, but not till after Paul; and Peter never 
became so common as Paul in Anatolian nomenclature. 

4. Large stone in the fields at Nevinneh, 1.25 m. wide, 
0.95 m. high, 0.27 m. thick. Letters 0.03 m. to 0.035 m. In 
the middle of the top a carved monogrammatic cross with 
equal legs inside a circle. This form of cross first occurs on 
coins of Antioch in Syria struck in 335 a.p. and in Christian 
inscriptions in Rome about 335 a.p.2 In Asia Minor also it is 
first found in the second half of the fourth century a.p. So 
our inscription belongs to the fourth century or even later. 


1 Liowvos rpecB(brepos) bia THs xa- 

ptros Tov 6(€0)0 rov rirdov To- 

Vrov (av dvéornoa éuav- 

T@ K€ TH YAvKUTaT] Mou 

ouuBiy 'Edagin uvnuns 

Xap 

I, Sisinnus, a presbyter through the favor of God, while 
alive, erected this tombstone to myself and my sweetest 
wife, Elaphia, in remembrance. 


8 Calder, op. cit. p. 75, Nos. 2, 3. 
® Calder, op. cit. p. 76; Le Blant, Manuel d’E pigr. Chrét. p. 29. 
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Sisinnus, sometimes spelt with a single n, is a common 
name in Asia Minor, especially in Lycaonia, cf. Sterrett, 
Papers Am. Sch. at Athens, 11, p. 203, No. 215; A. Ramsay in 
Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces, p. 75, 
No. 45; Ath. Mitt. xm, 1888, 240; Bull. Corr. Hell. xxvu, 
1902, 216; Calder in AKlio, x, 1910, 238; J. H. S. xrx, 1899, 
118; xx, 1902, 118; Rev. de Phil. xtv1, 1922, 121, No. 5; ete. 

Elaphia cannot be the same person as in the previous in- 
scription because here she is married and there she belongs to 
the sect of Encratites who did not marry. 

The zigzag sigma-like sign of abbreviation after xpeof is 
interesting. Generally such signs are much smaller. 

5. Stone turned upside down in the street, at Nevinneh, 
1.10 m. wide, 0.97 m. high, 0.58 m. thick. Letters 0.03 m. 
Monogrammatic cross in circle and rosette or ring on either 
side in pediment. Fourth century a.D. or later. 


avéeoTnoa éyw Levnpa 
T@ YAvKUTATw pou 
avdpt Zwrik@ Tov Ti- 


TAO TOUTOV Ké EauTH (Hoa 
MynuNs Xap 


I, Severa, while alive, erected to my sweetest husband, Zoticus, 
this tombstone and to myself in remembrance. 


For examples of the name Zevnjpa, which is frequent, cf. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 475, 647, 649. 
Note the peculiar forms of alpha on its side, {, and deltaas qd. 
The stone-cutter made a mistake in line 4 in the second letter, 
of rovrov, cutting a A as dittography from TAON, so that 
TAOTTON was on the stone. But he erased the letter 
making TOTTON, leaving the mutilated letter before OT. 

6. Large stone, in fields at Nevinneh, where there are 
ancient foundations which ought to be excavated. 1.05 m. 
wide; 0.95 m. high; 0.38 m. thick. Inscription carved in 
tabula ansata. Letters 0.03 m. 
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Avp. “Apakts xé Tetpores xe 

Moots xé Atoundys wa- 

tpi Aip. Atoundy xé un- 

tpi Atp. AovyidAn aveo- 

THOaY pYynuNs Xap 
Aurelius Araxis and Timotheus and Moses and 
Diomedes to their father Aurelius Diomedes and their 
mother Aurelia Longilla erected this tombstone in 
remembrance. 


Tecuorts must be an illiteracy or native variant for Tepddeos. 
Perhaps he is of the same family as Timotheus the father of 
Diomedes at Bilejik (cf. No. 16 below) or the Timotheus 
mentioned in another inscription at Nevinneh (No. 14). 
There we have Tipodio and the use of 6 for 7 in Xpiobé. Here 
Tecudres is like Mvyoides for Mvnoideos in Ramsay, Studies rn 
the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, p. 74. For the use of ts to represent vos, cf. Keil- 
Premerstein, Zweite Reise in Lydien (Denkschriften der k. Akad. 
an Wien, 1911), No. 103 and index, p. 160; Dritte Reise 
(Denkschr. 1914), No. 29; J. R. S. x1v, 1924, 28; xv, 1925, 150, 
J. H. S. xvii, 1898, 118, No. 59, xrx, 1899, 129, No. 149 
(Ppodyis), 302, No. 235 (Tiud0s), 308, No. 250 (Zaydpis). In 
J. H.S.x1x, 1899, 291, No. 198, Tiudres is also used for Trpddeos. 

Calder read MQCIC but it is clearly MOCIC. In lines 
2 and 3 (bis) and 5 MH is in ligature, also in 1.5 MNH. The 
mixture of a name from pagan Greek literature such as 
Diomede and of Latin and Greek names with such a Christian 
name as Moses is characteristic of the mixed character of the 
tolerant Lycaonian Christian society of the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. 

7. In the same wall at Nevinneh as Nos. 2 and 3, an altar 
broken at the top. Height 0.68 m.; width at the inscription 
0.48 m.; thickness 0.38 m. Letters 0.03 m. 


Adprn a- 
dedyn Kal 
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dveyios av- ‘ 
THs Mapxos 
kal Aduvos 
kal ‘Podwy 
enens xa- 
pu 
For the name ‘Pédwy cf. No. 25, below. 

8. Built into the wall of a house at Nevinneh. Height 
1.16 m.; width 0.63 m.; thickness 0.23 m. Letters 0.03 m. 
In the pediment two draped figures (0.34 m. high) with 
right arm across the breast and left arm across the body 
below the right. They are probably the father and mother. 
At the right in the pediment is carved a vase of the crater 
shape. 


avéoTnoav 
Atovioros 
kal Mapxos xal 
IlatpoxAjs ‘Parog- 
arp ed warpi Kal 
Tarei unrpl (won 
penuns Xapuv 
The name ‘Paroyarns occurs at Ladik but ¢} is peculiar. 
There is little doubt about the letters, as they are clear on the 
squeeze and are in my copy. It is the Homeric form for od 
or avrod or a unique abbreviation for é(avro)d. In any case 
we should expect the plural éavrév, but such mistakes are 
frequent in Asia Minor inscriptions. It is just possible that 
the E is meant for 6 and that II is f and that we should read 
6vyarpl, but we surely need the word zarpi. 
9. In the court of a house at Nevinneh. Height 0.62 m.; 
width 0.68 m.; thickness 0.28 m. Letters 0.03 m. high. 


Atp. Mavia Maviou 

yAuKUTaTw LOU ap- 

dpt Laripw Kai éav- 

Th Soa prynuns 
Xap 
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10. Much worn stone at Nevinneh. Height 0.75 m.; width 
1.10 m.; thickness 0.37 m. Letters 0.03 m. to 0.04 m. 
Copied also by Calder. 


Ap. IpoxAcavds "Io-[xobvdou 
xal ‘Pnyetva 4 oivBi[os abrod 
{avres davrots alvéorn- 

cay pynuns xapuw 

11. Built into a fountain at Nevinneh. Much worn. 
Waterspout in the middle and water continuously flowing 
over the letters. Height 0.85 m.; width 0.75 m. Letters 
0.03 m. to 0.035 m. Above, on either side of a circle, is the 
chrisma or labarum. Fourth century A.D. 

Alp. Evvyevtos vids Ma- 
tivou a[vélornca re 
y\uxvra[rw] wou aded- 

v@ Ta[pblevio xe ris 
yNuKuTarots fou TEKVUS 
Evyeviw xé Evye(e)vin 
rovrlov [ov ritdov] uynuns 
xa[pev. 

After Avp. is a semicircle and a S-like sign but these are 
merely to indicate an abbreviation. The reading zis for rots 
and réxvus for réxvors is certain, though we do have y)uxurérors. 
There was evidently little difference in pronunciation, as in — 
modern Greek, between v and ot, as they are frequently inter- 
changed in inscriptions of Asia Minor. 

12. Stone in field at Nevinneh. Height 0.42 m.; width 
0.75 m.; thickness 0.19 m. Letters 0.03 m. to 0.035 m. 
Above in a circle is the combination of chi and rho and at the 
left alpha and at the right omega. 


. couva Torapiou 
vids? 
13. Stone below the village of Nevinneh to the east near a 


well. Height 0.46 m.; width 0.51 m.; thickness 0.30 m. 
Letters 0.03 m. 
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AtpnXtos 'AKdd- 
clos Nevéorov 
14. Built into a fountain on the road from Nevinneh to 
Sizma, near the top of the pass, an hour and a quarter north 
from Sizma, forty-five minutes from Nevinneh. The water 
running over the inscription has worn it away, especially in the 
middle and around the spout. With great difficulty I took a 
squeeze and copy and photograph, stopping the flow of water 
long enough for an exposure. Height 1.05 m.; width 0.59 m.; 
thickness 0.28 m. Letters 0.025 m. to 0.035 m. Late third 
or fourth century A.D. Sigma is sometimes C and sometimes 
[. M and N are in ligature in lines 1 and 13. In line 13 
Xpicbé for Xpioré shows that in the native pronunciation 
there was little difference between 6 and r (cf. Tetudris for 
Tecuddeos in No. 6, Oas for Tas in Anatolian Studies, p. 323). 
1 Mvnoideos b- 
axwy vids ‘Hov- 
xiov avéorno- 
a TOV TiTdoP 
TOUTOV TOU T- 
ns ebANaBols xK- 
ai pakapias p- 
ynuns Trpobio- 
v dtax[dvou] Kai & 
pavrov [uvn]un- 
s xa[pew- Ko- 
pie 1<e>no<o>ov 
Xpicbe, uvn- 
oOnre Nua- 
y €v Tn Bao- 
tia gov: ‘A- 
Mn. 
I, Mnesitheus, deacon, son of Hesychius, erected this 
tumbstone of deacon Timotheus, of pious and blessed 
memory, and of myself, in remembrance. Oh Lord 
Jesus Christ, remember us in thy kingdom. Amen. 
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Mnesitheus and Timotheus are two thoroughly Christian 
names which occur in many inscriptions of Asia Minor (cf. 
No. 6). 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the inscription is the 
use of the thief’s prayer and one word of Christ’s reply from 
Luke xxi, 42, where the reading generally adopted is 
"Incod, uvnoOnri pov, drav eOns els rHv Bacidkedy gov. But our 
new inscription favors the reading Xpiore, wrpoOnri pov, drapv 
Eons, &v rq Bactdeia cov: xal elrev airg: 'Aunv. Mnesitheus 
wanted to adapt the passage to Timotheus and himself and 
so changed pov to juav and omitted éray é\Oys. But he seems 
also to have added at the beginning Kvpte 'Inood, writing 
the illiterate form "Ieycocod. Some manuscripts of Luke read 
Kipte pou and there are many parallels in other parts of 
the Bible to Kipte "Incod Xproré (cf. Bruder’s Concordance). 
I do not remember any other Lycaonian or Phrygian in- 
scription with these words from Luke but they occur with 
Xptoré in inscriptions of Syria, as in Prentice, Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions (Part III of Publ. Am. Arch. Exp. to Syria in 
1899-1900), Nos. 284, 293. 

15. Part of architrave with three inscribed bands and in- 
scribed cornice, built into steps of the mosque at Bilejik, three 
hours’ walk or eight miles west of Sizma over three ridges of 
hills. The site of Bilejik is wrongly indicated on Kiepert’s 
map. Height of stone 0.35 m.; width 1.10 m.; thickness 
0.18 m. Letters 0.03 m. high, in the second line 0.04 m. 


@d. "AAKiBradns ‘lepovipov éx[oinoa] rd npao- 
vy &K THS UTOTTATEWS MOU ELAUTO TE Kal TH 
ceuvoTatyn cupBiw wou Addn Kai rots 

TEKVOLS HUGY pYNUNS XapLV 


@). ’AdxeBrddyns occurs as a name in J. H. S. xvurt, 1898, 124, 
No. 99. trocrdcews probably means “from my property or 
substance,” “at my expense,” rather than “from my plan” or 
purpose. In Sterrett, Papers Am. School at Athens, 11, p. 195, 
No. 202 we have Aéée. For the many variants of the name 
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Doda, which are frequent in Asia Minor, cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
x, 1886, 504, No. 7; J. H. S. xvur, 1898, 119, No. 64; 1899, 
82, 83, 294, 302; Ramsay, Studies in the Art and History of 
the Eastern Provinces, pp. 77, 78, 81; J. R. S. xtv, 1924, 26; 
Kretschmer, Finleitung, p. 337. The praenomen #)dftos 
marks the inscription as of the fourth century A.D. 

16. On floor in front of the same mosque in Bilejik a large 
panelled stone with gable carved at the top, much worn. 
Height 1.55 m.; width 0.57 m.; thickness 0.20 m. Letters 


0.025 m. to 0.03 m. 
Acounins Tavra- 


dou kai Aduvos T- 
avradw marpi Kal 
Tetpobew aded- 

YO wynuns xXapuv 
kal Ta wnrpl (won 


For the masculine name Tas (genitive and dative Ta) cf. 
Ath. Mitt. x1, 1888, 250, No. 47; 253, No. 57; J. H. S. xxrv, 
1904, 279; Klio, Beiheft, x1, 1913, 198; J. R. S. xiv, 1924, 63, 
No. 74, 65, No. 86. But here at Bilejik Tg is feminine, as 
Ba unrpi is a feminine form of Bas in J. H. S. x1, 1890, 164. 

17. In the south wall of the mosque at Bilejik. Height 
1.50 m.; width 0.50 m.; thickness 0.30 m. Letters 0.03 m. 
to 0.04 m. 

Acoundns [Ti-] 

pobéou avelo-| 

THOEV EAUT® 

Kat yuvacxt Ao- 

vy kat Ta mpo- 

yorw pynuns 
EvEeKeV 


17aand b. About an hour’s ride on horseback southeast from 
Bilejik, down the main stream and up another side stream, 
three hours from Sizma, in the middle of the dry bed of a 
stream J found a stone (PI. x) which had been washed up by 
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rains. It is rough on the back and sides and broken at the 
top. It has a panel with pilaster on either side surmounted 
by carved leaves. In the pediment in a semicircle are carved 
two draped figures with hands folded in the drapery. They 
face to front and to their left is a small figure; above two 
spindles are represented. In the panel no inscription was 
ever cut. The stone is a most interesting example of an 
unfinished gravestone with the sculptured figures completed 
but the inscription not yet added. Of course the inscription 
might have been added in Xeixwua but I prefer to believe 
that we have here a unique example of a stone cut at the 
quarries and meant to be sent to some village to have the 
appropriate inscription added. Height 1.35 m.; width 0.50 
m. Panel 0.75 m. high by 0.28 m. wide; thickness 0.25 m. 
Figures 0.19 m. high. 

18. On a bridge on the main chaussée near Bajri-Court 
(Wolf-bosom) near Bagtschejik, east of Kara Dagh, three 
hours from Sizma, one hour north of Dokus-Khan, a large 
marble altar with two large draped figures facing to the front 
carved at the top. Upper part broken away. Height 1.35 
m.; width 0.58 m.; thickness 0.40 m. Smooth part of panel 
0.45 m. high by 0.255 m. wide. Letters 0.04 m. 


"Apn(Atos) ’Apor- 
aos Meéip- 

ov kai Ad[y- 

vos kal Me- 

tpos Adéa [4- 
dehy] uvn- 

Kns Xapev 


For the abbreviation ’Apy. for Atpydos cf. for example 
J. H. S. xrx, 1899, 291, No. 199. For the Lallname Adéa cf. 
J. H. S. xx, 1899, 82, 83, 280, 294, 302; Ath. Mitt. xu, 
1888, 245, No. 31; Sterrett, Papers Am. Sch. Athens, i, p. 
201, No. 330; Ramsay, Studies in the Art and History of the 
Eastern Provinces, p. 81. For variants cf. above, No. 15. 
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Asia Minor likes to repeat a sound or syllable, Dada, Papa, 
Tata, etc. Cf. No. 23. A@ alone occurs for example in 
Sterrett, op. cit. 11, No. 625. Meiros is a frequent name in 
Asia Minor and I found it at Sizma, cf. A. J. A. xxx1, 1927, 
48, also No. 2, above. 

At Meidan, a village about two and a half hours from 
Dokus Khan, about nine miles east of Yorgan Ladik (Laodicea 
Katakekaumene), I copied a dozen or more inscriptions but 
most of them are already well published. In the one published 
without measurements or illustration by Anderson in J. H. S. 
XIX, 1899, 289, No. 193, I could see the uwpsilon in AlipAydts and 
the sigma at the end of the first line and the alpha in ’AcuNecavfj 
and inxdpw. Inline 3[ is cut for E in Eirpéry (cf. Fig. 18a). 
Height 1.09 m.; width 0.50 m.; thickness 0.30 m. The stone 
(Fig. 18b) published by Anderson, I. c. 291, No. 197 is 0.59 m. 
high, 0.80 m. wide, 0.27 m. thick. In the first line I read 
Maxedoviou. i 

19. A stone in the court of a house at Meid4n, 1.10 m. high, 
0.40 m. thick, 0.70 m. wide, may not have been published. 
It has 

rléxvw yduK- 
UTATW LVN- 
ns xapuv 


20. Stone at Meidan, 0.84 m. high, 0.80 m. wide, 0.25 m. 
thick. Letters 0.025 m. to 0.03 m. A hole in the middle of 
the panel. Also copied by Calder. 


Avpp. Néorwp xé II p- 
oxAa T@ yAuKUTaT- 
w huav ayabwre- 
pw Padadiw va, av- 
vevd[oxod|yros 

kat [rob] yavBpo- 

D nualy ’Apuleviw, 
éorn|oapely rov ti- 
TAOV EK OnMiwY a- 
énAwy pwynuns 

Xap 
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The inscription is interesting because of the use of the com- 
parative dya0wrepos, the form used in the Septuagint (Jud. x1, 
25; Xv, 2) and because of the touch of humility at the end. 
IIpéxAa is the Latin Procula and @adadiw is for Taddadiy. 
I am indebted to Calder for the reading cnpiwy, which agrees 
with my squeeze and photograph. 

20a. At Bash-Uyiik, a Circassian village, about an hour 
north of Meidan, five miles east north-east of Serai Onii, I 
took copies and photographs and squeezes of a very remark- 
able heretical epitaph giving the creed or hymn of the Cathari. 
The stone is said to have been brought from Atli-Hissar, 
about half an hour distant, where there are ancient ruins. I 
find that Professor Calder has recently published this accurately 
and with a brilliant commentary in Anatolian Studies, pp. 
76-81. He omits to give the measurements which are height 
1.12 m.; width 1.30 m.; thickness 0.26 m. Letters 0.025 m. 
I reproduce one of my photographs which shows clearly that 
in line 13 the reading is PCIN not PEIN. But cross-lines 
are several times omitted as in three alphas in line 2. In 
line 18 Ois cut for sigma in peowBpia. In]. 22 the second letter 
of goxos is =. In Il. 1 and 2 the stone reads Aéovros, not 
Aeévrios, and in |. 6 6e5, not 6eod. In 1.9 the nu of rpdrov is 
cut above the omicron. 

21. Built into the mosque at Bash-Uyiik, also brought from 
Atli-Hissar, to the north-east. Height 0.85 m.; width 0.58 
m.; thickness 0.58 m. Letters 0.035 m. 


Mlatiua Dexour- 

deivy xat A. Kadrro- 

pviw ‘TaxivOw 

giros av(éornoa) pv(nun)s 
Xap 


In line 2 N, H, and K from a ligature. 

The abbreviations 4y and yys are natural but unique. 

22. At Serai Onii I copied many inscriptions, most of which 
have been studied also by Calder who will publish them in his 
next report. I give only a few here. 
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A stone in a field on the road from the town to the railroad 
station. Broken at the top. Two rude figures to right. 
Height 1.85 m.; width 0.59 m.; thickness 0.51 m. Panel 
0.54 m. high, 0.37 m. wide. Letters 0.03 m. 


Atp: “Arrn 4- 
vdpt Mapx® 

Ké “Ipav xé Te- 
poXaos Ke 'lo- 
KAnwia Ké At- 
Keoouvn wa- 

Tpl avray 
hynuns €- 

veKev 


"loxAnria for ‘’AocxAjrea is paralleled at Meidaén. For 
Atxaootvn cf. J. R. S. 11, 1912, 89, No. 9. 

23. On top of a wall in front of a house at Serai Onii. 
Height 1.30 m.; width 0.45 m.; thickness 0.29 m. Broken 
above. Below a pruning hook and hammer. Letters 0.03 m. 


avéorn-| 
alev “Arras Mavyn 
xjai Ilawa &ded- 
pous uynuns 
Xap 


ddeAvods is a stone-cutter’s mistake for d&deAyvots or we must 
take Mavn and Iara as accusatives. Ila7v@ illustrates the 
tendency in Asia Minor to repeat syllables as in Baba, Dada 
Mama, Nana, Tata, etc. 

24. On a bridge near No. 23 near a fountain at Serai Onii. 
Height 0.61 m.; width 0.67 m.; thickness 0.44 m. Letters, 
0.03 m. 7 

TIpoxdos bods xe ’Ax[v-] 

Nt]va Mev(éa) éuaur- 

(js) av]5pt wynuns 
évexev 
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IIpéxAos and ’AxvAtva are Greek for the Latin names Proculus 
and Aquilina. EA seems to have been omitted in carving 
the ligature of N, E, and M, a case of haplography as EA 
looks like EM. 

25. Built into the steps of a house at Serai Onii. Height 
1.15 m.; width 0.60 m.; thickness 0.26 m. Panel 0.51 m. by 
0.41 m. Letters 0.03 m. 


tPpovrivos 
ape(o)B(brepos) xe Ma- 
cadia xé Alp. 
Mayas viv 
‘Péddwvos mrp- 
e(o)B(urépov) daverrH- 
capev TOY 
Titov TOv- 
Tov éauTvs 
Cavres Ke 
ypovourTe- 
S MYNUNS 
Xap 
Upsilon stands for o: as often in Asia Minor in vid and éauris. 
In J. R. S. xv, 1924, 65, No. 86 we have Méuyay and in No. 
64 below Méuyas, both probably variants of Mayas. 

26. On step above No. 25. Height 1.32 m.; width 0.49 m.; 
thickness 0.26 m. Panel 0.68 m. by 0.28 m. Letters 0.03 m. 
to 0.035 m. 

"A(v)p. Dap- 

paros UTo- 

StaKwy vel- 

os Mdpxou 

Umodcaxdvou 

evUXapltoTn- 

gas T® Oe- 

@ nvéeoTn- 

oa pynuns 
Xapev 
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nvéotnoa is a mistake, which is also found elsewhere, for 
avéornoa. In line 5 upsilon is carved on the raised right edge. 
AP is an abbreviation probably for AtpnAwos and Lapyaros is a 
variant of Lapuarns. Or perhaps we should read one name, 
"Apodppuaros. 

27. Stone at Serai Onii, 0.59 m. by 0.59 m., thickness 0.39 
m. Letters 0.03 m. 


KAevrarpa ‘Hota Adlsn 
Ou(y)arpi uynuns 
Xapev 


My copy in the first line gives HAIAAO, which Calder 
suggests might be interpreted either as 4 Ac(o)da[ pou or ‘HAx(o)- 
5(m)[pov, but if KAavéia ‘Héeta occurs in C. I. G. 3148, 
perhaps KXeirdrpa ‘Héta would be possible. In line 2 iota 
was cut for gamma. 

28. Stone at Serai Onii, 0.62 m. wide by 0.62 m. thick 
above. At the inscription 0.49 m. wide; height more than 
1.25 m. Letters 0.05 m. 


Aouva ‘Eppo- 
yevou &px(t)epeos 
Ovyatnp 'Avrw- 
viw avdpt Kal 
auTy (aoa pv- 


nuns Xapuv 


29. Stone at Serai Onii. Height more than 1.60 m.; width 
above, 0.62 m., at inscription, 0.50 m.; thickness 0.30 m. 
Letters 0.04 m. Thalamos and Chreste and a basket are 
represented in the pediment. 


Oadapos 
Kat Xpno- 
T™) Kupiwv 
Katcapwr 
dovAot €- 


aurTots 
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Cavres 


benuns 
éveKev 


This inscription is published by Sir William Ramsay in 
Class. Rev. xtv, 1905, 429, and by Miss Ramsay in Studies in 
the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces, p. 67, where a 
poor and incorrect drawing is reproduced. The photograph 
and my squeeze show clearly that omega, as in line 7, and not 
omicron was cut in Kupiwy and in Katodpwr, though Ramsay and 
Miss Ramsay give in both cases omicron and argue for a later 
date from the use of o for w. The drawing is incorrect in the 
details of the upper part of the stone and in marking a con- 
tinuous leaf pattern at the top and not showing on the side 
pilasters the capitals which Miss Ramsay says are not indi- 
cated. Nor is the architrave decorated with an egg pattern. 
The columns and pediments are in relief. The theta has the 
cross-bar touching both sides, the zofa is not short in the second 
to the sixth lines. In the third line H and K are in ligature. 
In the last line N and E, K and E are in ligature, and not as 
in the drawing published. In 1925, the year after I was at 
Serai Onii, Calder also confirmed the reading w in both cases. 

30. A stone in the cemetery at Serai Onii. Height 1.05 m.; 
width 0.45 m.; thickness 0.28 m. Letters 0.03 m. high, some 
0.02 m. The columns supporting the pediment as in No. 29 
are no longer represented in relief. 


Alp. Mtpos 
aveoTnoa 

T@ YANuKuTa- 

T@ Mov TaTpt 
TlavAw xé 77] 
pnrpt pou Bact- 
Aioon Ké Euav- 
To (Qv THv lo- 
THANY TaUTHY 


eynuns Xap 
15 
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This inscription was published in Ath. Mitt. x11, 1888, 258, 
No. 73 and then again incorrectly published, without reference 
to the first edition, in Ramsay, Studzes in the History and Art 
of the Eastern Provinces, p. 73. My photograph (Fig. 30) and 
my squeeze show clearly that the drawing reproduced is a 
hasty sketch and wrong in many details. A photograph is 
always better than a drawing which is made by hand and 
subject to error, if a photograph can be secured, and that is 
why I am reproducing some photographs instead of facsimiles. 
The form of the lambda is wrong throughout the drawing. 
In line 5 MWATAQ is read for WATAQ. In line 7 eAT is 
read for EMAT. We should transcribe éuavrg and not éaurg. 
In line 8 the reading at the end is IC not K, and in line 9 
at the end T, H, and N are in ligature, and not T separate. 
The form lor#dnv occurs frequently in Asia Minor. 

31. In the cemetery at Ladik, the ancient Laodicea Katake- 
kaumene, one hour from Serai Onii, aninscribed stone. Height 
0.97 m.; width 1.05 m.; thickness 0.34 m. Letters 0.03 m. 
to 0.04 m. Already published in the Ath. Mitt. x11, 1888, 
263, No. 95 but without illustration and indication of ligatures 
in line 2 (HT), line 4 (IIE), and line 5 (MN, H, and QH), 
etc. Cf. Fig. 31. The lines except the last begin evenly at 
the left. 

Abp. Kupidd BonO6 é[x rev L- 
diwy- Atp- Nava % rexovoa kat 
Aip: ’ArreuxidXa 4 obuBtos abro[d 
(@oat Ta weATA KaTEcKEevacay 


penuns Xapiv 


The letters at the beginning of the second line are very 
faint but they seemed to me to be AION. 

In the inscription published in Ath. Mitt. xm, 1888, 263, 
No. 96 the alpha has a broken cross-bar and the Z in the fifth 
line is reversed. The stone has representations of a male and 
a female figure, and two spindles. Height 1.35 m.; width at 
top 0.64 m.; thickness 0.56 m. Letters 0.02 m. to 0.04 m. 
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32. In the same cemetery at Ladik. Height 1.50 m.; width 
0.70 m.; thickness 0.30 m. Letters 0.03 m. 


Aldupos 'IovXi- 

as IlatAns Operrds 

Tetpobep xal ‘Pod- 

yy Téxvo(t)s yAuKU- 

TaTOLS pYnNS Xa- 
pu 


This inscription was published without illustration in Ath. 
Mitt. xu, 1888, 258, No. 75. For letters and ligatures see 
Fig. 32a. 

33. In cemetery at Ladik. Height 1.10 m.; width from 
0.57 m. to 0.64 m.; thickness 0.60 m. Letters 0.035 m. 
Already published in C. J. Z. 11, 6776 but without illustration. 
Cf. Fig. 33. In lines 5 and 6 the stone reads COIVGISVE 
for CONIVGISVAE. 

34. Altar with circular depression on top, in cemetery at 
Ladik. Height 0.59 m.; width 0.42 m.; thickness 0.35 m. 
Letters 0.035 m. to 0.04 m. Already published without illus- 
tration in C. I. G. 3990 C and Cagnat, Inscr. Graecae ad res 
Romanas pertinentes, 111, p. 247. 

35. In a garden at Ladik near the door. No photograph 
or squeeze was possible. Height 1.00 m.; width 0.43 m.; 
thickness 0.31 m. Letters 0.04 m. 


P. IpéxXos [za- 

tpi ‘Poiyy xe 

untpt Tarel 

cal d5eX~7j ‘Pov- 

pelvy mynuns 
Xap 


36. In a garden at Ladik. Height 0.67 m.; width 0.34 m.; 
thickness 0.12 m. Letters 0.03 m. to 0.04 m. I was not 
allowed to photograph the stone but took a squeeze (Fig. 36). 
It is a poor squeeze but it shows the forms of the letters and 
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such interesting ligatures as in line 5 TOT, line 6 N and B, 
line 7 M and E, line 9 MNHMH, line 11 NB. 


Pra. Aoye- 
via advéornoa 
TOV Tirdov 
TOUTOV T@ YAv- 
KUTGTW VEL@ 
pov ZavBariw 
voupépov Nave 
Ktapiwy lyiwpwrv 
Menuns Xapiv- 
el 6€ Tes €Ewre- 
xov Bari, dwar d[6- 
yor be@ 


For the common name ZavBarios, LaBBarws, etc., cf. C. I. 
G. 8912, 9910; J. H. S. xn, 1892, 236; xrx, 1899, 281, No. 
166; Calder, Class. Rev. xxxvi, 1922, 14; Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, xxx, 383 f. In lines 
7 and 8 the Greek corresponds to the Latin numeri lanciari- 
orum tuniorum. davkcaptos occurs in C’. I. G. 4004 (Lycaonia) 
but I know no parallel in Greek to Aavxcapiwy inwpwv. It is 
not in Magie, De Romanorum iuris publict sacrique vocabulis 
sollemnibus in Graecum sermonem conversis. The Laodicean 
formula dwar Aovyov Ge is widely spread in eastern Phrygia, cf. 
Ath. Mitt. xi, 1888, 241; Calder, J. R. S. xiv, 1924, 88. 
Bandi is for Bade? and dwor for dace as often in Asia Minor. 

37. At Konia in the Greek quarter near the fountain of 
Sheikh Achmet Mahalesi a round marble column, broken. 
Height 0.70 m.; diameter at top 0.48 m., at bottom 0.52 m. 
Letters 0.045 m. above to 0.03 m. below. This inscription 
has been last published by Buckler, Calder, and Cox in J. BR. S. 
XIV, 1924, 38. There the measurements are given as 0.41 m. 
diameter and 1.28 m. length. As my copy seems to confirm 
Ramsay's restoration in J. Hf. S. xxxvir, 1918, 188 I repeat 
it here and reproduce my squeeze of the upper part. 
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i O]daréptos Podvrwy 
&]Anrn MapoobdAg 

Olea per Cv ypovadv 

TOV Tayov Kal Tov mepi- 
Bodov: exe [undé- 

va] 5¢ étovctay [rdqp 
éaly riva Bov[AnOa- éray- 
véer}Aopar 5¢ [uéver- 

v a|mrpoodd[evrov Tov 
romjov wera tleNeuTHy 


Tov Tléxvw[y pou 


I,G.Valerius Fronto, to Phileta Marsulla, dedicate, while 
alive and in sound mind, this grave and precinct. And 
no one is to have the right to bury therein except the one I 


wish. I order the place to remain inviolate after the 
death of my children. 


The final N of line 1, omitted in J. R. S., is clear on the stone 
and in ligature with the omega, as also in line 3. In line 2 I 
read &:J\jry, not Kolivry, and in line 3 I read 6]Jed per, not 
érénoev. The letters are EIQMN. In line 6 the N is pre- 
served at the end of éfovciay. J cannot agree with the reading 
of the last lines as » Ilva’ Bob | Nowat 5é| xpda08 | ov Era r| éxvy. 

In the inscription from Konia published in J. R. S. xiv, 
1924, 34 I should make a different restoration, though my 
copy agrees in general with that of Buckler, Calder, and Cox. 
On side B they restore efvac rév ragloy v[idv|abr]od av éore 
[rd | ros [a\]Aov, etc. I suggest éorw 7d pvypeliov vi[dv | abr]ob 
cv tort x[b]|ptos &ANov. The iota is preserved before ov and 
at the end of line 2 the letter looked like K, not T, and PIOC 
not IIOC is the reading in line 3. “After the burial of Fronto 
let the tomb belong to his sons as many as he retains the 
patria potestas over and to no other.” The six children had 
not died, as is stated in the J. A. S. If they leave the family 
and become themselves olxodeor67a:, they lose the right to 
burial in the family tomb. The use of deororcxéy raycetov for 
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dioxos is strange. It is possible that when Iconium became a 
colony, it claimed to be part of the Roman state and so could 
refer to the Roman state treasury. More probably the in- 
scription is earlier than the use of S. R. on coins and belongs 
to the first or early second century and the substitution of 
rauecov is due to ignorance. In any case the inscription 
seems to show the difference between Roman and Phrygian 
law, according to which sons who marry cease to be under the 
patria potestas. 

38. Stone 1.22 m. wide by 0.37 m. high, built into a fountain 
at Hayret Keui on the way to Onak near Mevlikli Keui, one 
hour and twenty minutes by automobile from Akshehr, the 
ancient Philomelium. Letters 0.03 m. 


Atp. Ovdvatos 
T@ ldiw vig 
yAuKuTaTwW 
Mapkw urn- 
wns xaplt)y 
év0a5" Erev- 
fev. 

el rus To(v)To(v) 7d 
prjua abc- 
KNOEL, TPOS 
[rov Bedv éc-] 


[rac abe] 


In line 5 the stone-cutter seems to have cut T for I and in 
line 8 the reading TOTOTO is certain, a good example of. the 
fondness in Asia Minor for repetition of a syllable. The 
formula at the end, which is erased, would have been zpés 
rov Gedy €orat ai7@, Which is characteristic of Phrygian inscrip- 
tions, cf. No. 46 below. Calder in a forthcoming book will 
treat of the distribution of the three Christian formulae, 
écrat alr@ mpos Tov Gedy, and dwoe: Adyor 7G Hed (cf. No. 36) and 
ov uh adixnoes Tov Geor. | 

The name Ovavatos occurs in this region at Akshehr (C. I. G. 
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3983) and in J. H. S. x1x, 1899, 294, No. 207; 300, No. 223; 
304, No. 239. It is a Phrygian name formed from fdvat 
or favacca, the name of the Nature-goddess in Pamphylia, as 
Anderson says (J. H. S. xrx, 300). 

39. At Gelendos, one hour west of Yalivadj, the site of 
Antioch towards Pisidia, the broken entablature of a heroon. 
Height 0.42 m.; length 1.38 m.; thickness 0.37 m. Pub- 
lished with a faulty facsimile, especially in the forms of the 
alpha, epsilon, xi, mu, and epsilon, by Ramsay in J. R. S. 
XIV, 1924, 198. So I reproduce my photograph. 

Also at Gelendos is a fragment 1.92 m. long, 0.095 m. high, 
with only a few letters preserved, VNBIOCAYT in one line 
and CKAI@PO in the next, 4 c]ivBios abr]od . . . sxal®po.... 

40. At Alti-Kapou, one hour south from Yalivadj on the 
road to Akshehr, a grave-stone with carved pediment, built 
into the staircase of ahouse. Height 0.94 m.; width 0.333 m.; 


thickness 0.26 m. 
A. Overriw 


Topétavg@ 
(noavre 
érn 
te’ 
To L. Vettius Gordianus, who lived sixty-five years. 


41. Stone with abacus and round hole in top at Alti-Kapou. 
0.34 m. by 0.34 m. on top, 0.27 m. square at bottom. Plant 
design on front, caduceus on left side and wreath on right and 
grapes on the rear. Incompletely published by Sterrett, 
Papers Am. School at Athens, 111, 218, No. 349. I could read 
AIOMHAH{[ in line 1 and AIOMHAOTL in line 2. 


Acounéns 
Acoundous 
‘Epujy 
avednkev 
42. At Yalivadj (cf. 39 and 40), built under the steps of a 
house. Height 0.96 m.; width 0.28 m.; thickness 0.19 m. 
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Letters 0.02 m. Bust of a veiled lady in the pediment, and 
bust of a boy on a base below eight lines of inscription, partly 


in metre. 
recunry ro. waoww é[rexGo- 


viots Avt[dvlovca [aver 

5° évl kre warpp [kar’ &x- 
pav dunbetoa: éx[Acrav édevd- 
epov 5’ jap |’ At- 

dos xaréBn [5a 

Tepevrios [év 


1 PWTUS 


Topura|vios 
Avéav[oton 
oupBiy [urnuns 
xap[ev 
rov Bedv o[0 pr) ddiKy- 
oes] 


Auxanousa was honored by all on earth and she died in 
a famous country, overcome by death in her prime. 
And leaving the day of freedom Terentius descended to 
Hades’ realm in early life. . . . Pomponius to his wife 
Auxanousa in remembrance. Thou shalt not wrong 


the Lord. 


This must be a monument erected by a husband, Pomponius, 
to his wife, Auxanousa, who is depicted above and who has 
died. It is also a monument to the boy represented below, 
who died in youth (é zpwros). Calder, whose copy of this 
inscription agrees with mine, has helped me in the restoration. 
This Christian inscription has the North Phrygian Montanist 
formula at the end, which has been found only once before at 
Antioch.!° Only a few letters are missing but the restoration 

10 Cf. Sterrett, Papers Amer. School at Athens, 11. No. 142, where we should 
read rdv Oedv [not Seo] od pH adixfoes. For the formula cf. Ramsay, Cities 


and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 496 ff.; Anderson in Studies in the Eastern Rom. 
Prov. pp. 203 f.; Calder, J. R. S. x1v, 1924, 85; “Philadelphia and Montanism’’ 
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is difficult. It is impossible to say whether we should restore 
EhebOlepov, ilepdv, yNuxlepdv, oxijepdy or tulepov. & mpwrus (= 
mpwrots) in view of the youthful bust would seem to mean that 
Terentius died in his early years év mpwrows réxous rather than 
in the front rank of battle. 

43. At Hissar-Ardi near Yalivadj stone 0.59 m. high, 0.38 
m. wide, and 0.26 m. thick. 


Pr. Mép(e)diols . . . 
Os VEOS 
Matiue yu[vacki 
yAukuTaTy MYN- 

ns xapuy 


The name Mordius occurs in Nos. 75 and 76. Possibly we 
should read Mopédtos but the fifth letter on the stone seems 
to be A, or we might read Mopéé.os as there is a Latin name 
Murredius. For Mapodéns and similar names cf. Klzo, Beiheft, 
x1, 143. 

44. In the court of a house at Hissar-Ardi. Height more 
than 0.90 m.; width 0.62 m.; thickness 0.47 m. Letters 
0.045 m. high. 

M]aétuov “Hoverov 
Aopircoy Ovande- 
ptavov T'acov, 
praia, imrrea 
‘Pwyaiwy, Tov ag- 
o]Aoywrarov émi 
TH evdokw ayopa- 


VOULE 


M. Domitius Valerianus occurs as the name of a legate of 
Augustus in Cilicia in J. H. S. x1, 1890, 246. M. "Hovnfios 
Ova]Aepcav[ds occurs in Sterrett, Papers Amer. School, m1, No. 
331. “Hovecov is perhaps the Latin Evium or, as Calder sug- 
gests, a Greek version of the native name, Oviw, at the Hieron 


in Bull. of John Rylands Library, vu, 1923, 339, 343; and his forthcoming book 
on these formulae. The formula is bused on Rev. v1, 6. 
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of Mén (J. H. S.xxxt1, 1912, 125). The man in our inscrip- 
tion must belong to the native Pisidian family whose name 
’Hovjos shows the Pisidian love of vowels. Four members 
are mentioned in Ath. Mitt. virt, 1883, 74. dayiva is possibly 
a variant for ®Aayinoy, but more probably we should read 
pdvduiva, as the Greek form for the Latin flamen. An eques 
Romanus could be elevated to senatorial rank and become a 
flamen in the colonial constitution. For flamines at Antioch- 
towards-Pisidia cf. J. R. S. v1, 1916, 106; xrv, 1924, 197, 
No. 27. 

45. A Christian stone in the form of a Phrygian grave with 
cornice projecting at the top and two Ionic columns between 
pilasters on the facade. I found it in the court of a dwell- 
ing house at Hissar-Ardi. On the left side a panel with the 
cross or rather a door, on the right a wreath. On the rear 
between Ionic columns, with base, a closed door is represented. 
The columns taper toward the top and the top of the stone 
is curved at the ends. For details see the illustrations. 
Height 0.564 m.; height of cornice 0.12 m.; width 0.61 m. at 
top, 0.54 m. below; thickness 0.25 m. at the top. Distance 
from right column to right pilaster on facade 0.135 m. On the 
rear from the top of the plinth to the top of the capitals the 
columns are 0.326 m. high. Between the columns at right 
0.174 m., at left 0.174 m. also. On the facade at left is the 
following inscription with letters 0.015 m. high. 


E]ivora 
érroin- 
olev ro 
ldjiw dv- 
dpli 


The stone is of such great importance that we removed it 
to the school in Yalivadj in order to ensure its preservation. 
It represents a Phrygian-like grave monument and shows 
decided Phrygian influence at Antioch, which many ancients 
such as Ptolemy and Strabo included in the region of Phrygia. 
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It reminds one of Etruscan marble urns, like that of Volumnius, | 
which are in the form of a house or temple. 

46. Stone dug up by me in the market place at Yalivadj. 
Broken at top. Height 0.657 m.; width 0.374 m. at the 
bottom;. thickness 0.14 m. Letters 0.034 m. high. 

@] Alia 
r@ ldip [ovp- 
Biw ydv- 
KUTATW 
pYnuNs 
xapu: ef d¢€ 
Tis aduknoet 
ToUToU Td- 
vy Tayor, 
éoTat av- 
T@ ™Wpos TOV 

bedy 

For the “Eumeneian”’ formula at the end, which is rarely 
found so far south as Yalivadj, and which shows Phrygian 
influence cf. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 560; 
Cabrol-Leclerq, Mon. Eccl. Liturg. 1, 2798; Gregoire, Rec. 
Ins. Gr. Chrét. d’A. M. Nos. 7, 8; J. H. S. xvut, 1898, 113; 
xix, 1899, 302; J. R. S. xiv, 1924, 37, 85 f.; xv1, 1926, 55, 
57-59, 69, 70, 82, 84, 85, 93, ete.; Calder, Bull. of the John 
Rylands Inbrary, vit, 314 f., 346 f. I know of only three other 
examples at Yalivadj, cf. C. J. G. 3980; Sterrett, Papers Am. 
Sch. Athens, u, No. 138 with the variant, rpds 76 péyeOos rod Geod, 
and m1, No. 353. 

47. In a mosque, Djami Yali, in the quarter of Yalivadj 
called Sofilar. Height 0.23 m.; width 1.05 m.; thickness 
0.33 m. Letters 0.04 m. 


Ilapedpos 'Trpoyin avvBiw 
giravépw Kal piroreKkvy 
MYnUNS Xapwv 
Paredros to Eutrophia his wife who loved her husband 
and children, in remembrance. 
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'Trpoyin must be for Etrpogiy. For parallels to the second 
line cf. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, p. 229; Bull. Cor. Hell. 
xx, 1899, 301; xxv, 1901, 88, 279; Fraenkel, Die Ins. von 
Pergamon, No. 604; Plut. Mor. 769 C; Titus, u, 4, “to love 
their husbands, to love their children.”’ 

48. Also in Sofilar a stone referred to in J. R. S. 1, 1912, 
96 where in No. 25 the same man is probably mentioned. 
Height 1.12 m.; width 0.66 m.; thickness 0.475 m. Letters 
0.04 m. to 0.05 m. 

A. TeAXtov 
Maépov yidov 

Kal apxtiarpov 

tov Kupiou 

qulav M. Avpn]Aiou 


’Avt[wveivov DeBacrov 
about seven lines missing 


AtXtos Ilovrixos 


Tov éauTou EvEepyeTny 


In J. R. S. xiv, 1924, 199 (cf. my remarks ibid. xv, 1925, 
262) I believe that the same iazpés 1s mentioned and we 
should restore 7d %p]@ov larpoi| A. TédAtos Mé- | Eulos "AokAn- 
miov 5|oddos(?) kai . . .]|avéornoay, etc. For another épxiarpos 
at Antioch cf. Class. Rev. xxx, 1919, 2. 

49. Epitaph of a boy of fifteen buried in the gardens of the 
public baths at Yalivadj. I dug up the stone but find that it 
is published by Calder in J. R. S. 11, 1912, 90. I give the 
measurements and an illustration. Height 0.93 m.; width 
0.71 m. In line 2 the first letter is II so that we should read 
t[apw|yupos, not p’[érw|vupos (cf. J. R. S. vi, 1916, 137). In 
line 6 HN is In ligature. For épvos drws avaBas cf. Hom. I. 
XVIII, 06, dvédpapev Epvet iaos. 

50. Two fragments found separately in Kash Mahalle at 
Yalivadj, but which join. That to left is 0.88 m. high, 0.46 m. 
wide and 0.44 m. thick. That to right is 0.89 m. high, 0.52 m. 
wide, 0.36 m. thick. Letters 0.06 m. high. 
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Urparwy 'Apréuw- 
vos Aoktpevs 
"AtTéd\w TO Vid 

kal Kapixa xat Zwri- 
Kf Tats Operrats 

TO MYNpEtov erroin- 
oev. 


51. Built into the wall of a new house at Yalivadj. Height 
0.52 m.; width 0.39 m.; thickness 0.32 m. Letters 0.05 m. 
T is 0.055 m. 

Aus-] 
picato II vi[r(o), Quin(quennali, 
Aug(uri), Trib(uno) Mil(itum), [leg(ionis) X 
Fretensis, Pr[aef(ecto) Fa- 
brum II, praep[osito 
Praef(ecto) L. Corn(elii) [Sullae 
Felicis gener[i Germa- 
njici Caesar|[is 
colhortis . 


The cognomen was probably Aus|picatus. The nomen and 
praenomen and the letters AVS must have been above on 
another stone, as this has its original top and left edge. 
Calder published the first augur to be found in Galatia in 
J. R. S. 11, 1912, 99, Proculus, and only one is quoted for the 
province of Asia (C. I. @. Add. 3865) in the list of known 
municipal and colonial augurs given by Ruggiero, Diz. Epig. 
1, pp. 804 ff. Here we have a second augur for Antioch who 
was also duovir, and there are several augurs mentioned in 
the inscriptions from Kara Kuyu published in J. R. S. 111, 
1913, 287-290. These two offices are municipal and were 
probably held by Aus]picatus toward the middle or end of his 
career. He entered the imperial service by beginning as a 
legionary tribune " in the Legio X Fretensis which was formed 
by Augustus in Syria in 5 a.p. and which served with Corbulo 


1 Cf. Hirschfeld, Rém. Verwaltungsbeamten, p. 418. 
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in Armenia in 62 a.p. He had been chief engineét in the 
army, and a prefect or governor to represent L. Cornelius 
Sulla Felix, who was praetor peregrinus in 29 A.D. and consul 
in 33 A.D.!2 In line 6 five or six letters are missing so that we 
can restore genert Germanict but not Generost Germanici. 
Generost amici fits the space but it 1s strange to have such a 
phrase as “noble friend of Caesar.” Possibly we should 
restore the name, Generosi. If the praenomen were Faustus, 
we could identify the man as the Cornelius Sulla, consul in 
52 A.D., mentioned in Tacitus (Ann. xin, 23): Cornelius 
Sulla claritudine generis et adfinitate Claudii, cui per nuptias 
Antoniae gener erat. The genealogy of the Faustus Sulla 
family needs further investigation. 

52. Built under a minaret of a mosque at Yalivadj so that 
it is very difficult to get at. Height 0.84 m.; width 0.77 m. 
I was not allowed to remove it. 


-aTw pYnuNns Xap évux[oddu-] 

NOEV T@ EQUTOU TATPYW- 

ve Acolyenca]v@ éurei- 

pw apxalrpw ~pvelas 
xapiy 

7 or 8 lines missing 


“IXapos (Gy ypovayv 

kai Tlap§evoraiw éroi- 

noa Kel TIPIAQZENEQN 
QOCANIAE 


53. Built under the post of a house in Kash Mahalle at 
Yalivadj. It was impossible to take a photograph. Height 
0.91 m.; width 0.51 m.; thickness 0.25 m. Letters 0.04 m. 
to 0.045 m. Profile at top and bottom. Lower half of stone 
below inscription smooth. 

12Cf. Dio, Lv111, 20, Dessau-Klebs, Prosopographia, s.v. This inscription 
helps to confirm the identification of L. Cornelius Sulla Felix in Dessau-Klebs, 


Prosopographia, No. 1198 with L. Cornelius Sulla in Nos. 1194, 1196. He is 
mentioned in Tac. Ann. 111, 31. 
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A. "Iotdcos Bpo[d- 
vis A. "Toudiy 
Ppovyet loiw re 
KYw wynuNns Xap 


54. Built into the wall of a house. Height 0.74 m.; width 


0.62 m. 
CIVLIVSORPHEVS 


IULIAE ARTEMC 
VXORISVAE 
DVLCISSIMAE 

MEMORIAE 

GRATIA 

C. Julius Orpheus 

Juliae Artem(idi) 

uxori suae 

dulcissimae 
memoriae gratia 


55. At a well near a tannery in Yalivadj. Height 0.85 m.; 
width 0.45 m.; thickness 0.45 m. 


Aurleliano 

Pio Felici 
(i)nvicto 

Aug. ponti- 
fici max(imo) 
Germanico 
Max(imo) etc. 


In line 3 the first letter is E, a mistake for I. 

56. Over a fountain at Yalivadj, upside down. Height 
0.68 m.; width 0.71 m. Panel 0.32 m. high by 0.45 m. wide. 
Letters 0.07 m. 


M(arcus) Tiberius 
M(arci) f(ilius) Ser(gia tribu) 
veter(anus) leg(ionis) V G(allicae) 
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It was the fifth Gallic legion with which Augustus colonized 
Antioch. This inscription is published in C. I. L. 111, 6828 
without illustration. For other veterans of this legion at 
Antioch cf. C. J. L. 11, 6824, 6825. 

57. Sarcophagus formerly used in fountain at Yalivad)j. 
Height 0.67 m.; width 0.76 m.; length 1.05 m. Inscription 
on the end. 

Avxio[v] Kovivrou 

KAnpovopov Pwret- 

vos kai Ovadle]pcavds xal 

Aobxtos é[roi]noapy 

&x Trav ldiw[y] uvnuns 
Xapev 


58. An altar with wreath carved on the upper portion and 
the letters D and M on the molding, used as support for a 
post in a house in Yalivadj. Height 0.98 m.; width 0.46 m.; 
thickness above 0.49 m., at inscription 0.41 m. Letters vary 
from 0.035 m. in last line to 0.055 m. in first two lines. 


D(is) M(anibus) 
Calpurnio 
Chresimo 
Calpurnius Frugi 
F]rontinianus 
nuricio optumo 


For nuricio optumo cf. Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel. No. 1600. 

59. In the court of a house at Yalivadj stone with profile 
moldings built into a wall upside down. Height 0.30 m.; 
width 0.27 m.; thickness 0.27 m. Letters 0.03 m. 

K. Otare[p- 
vos ‘Poddos 
Ke Ovarép- 
VLOS. « « « 


In line 2 the final omicron is small and a lunar sigma is 
crowded in above it, as the facsimile shows. 
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60. An inscription found when digging the foundations for 
a factory in Yalivadj by H.S. Feizy Bey, one of our excavating 
staff, now Manager and Director of the Yalivadj Traders and 
Manufacturing Company. Squeeze furnished by Feizy Bey. 
Letters 0.015 to 0.017 m. high. 


Aéxpos 
Ovadéptos 
Mnrzpi Ilora- 
unva ebxnv 

The name Aéxyos for Decimus occurs in another inscription 
at Yalivadj, C. J. L. 111, 6858. This is an important inscription 
as it gives us a new epithet for the mother goddess in Asia 
Minor, Meter Potamene, perhaps connected with the river at 
Antioch-towards-Pisidia or more probably with some place 
near Antioch with a name such as Potamia in Paphlagonia 
(Strabo, x1, 562). For cults of Meter with similar epithets 
such as Plastene, Silindene, Sipylene, Tarsene, etc. cf. Ana- 
tolian Studies, pp. 257-258; for a Lydian Cult of Potamos 
op. cit. p. 258. Cybele has the epithets Matyene, Dindymene, 
Placiane, Tolypiane, etc. (Ath. Mitt. xu, 1887, 256). The 
reading MHNH not MHNI is certain. Dedications to Men 
(Myvi) are frequent but this is not the reading here and I do 
not believe that we should read Iléra Myvy (to the Mother 
Goddess Pota who is Mene or the Moon), though that division 
of the words 1s possible. 

61. Stone found in making a road near the hotel and reading 
room where we lived at Yalivadj. Rough and badly worn. 
Evidently an old broken stone of irregular shape was used. 
Height 0.50 m.; width 0.39 m.; thickness 0.20 m. Letters 
0.05 m. 

Ap: 'Ade~ap- 
dpos Avoun- 
dovs Aah[t¥ 
vos T@ [yNv- 
KuTat|w ai- 
Tov a[deAgo 
Adp. 
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Perhaps Dabienus is for Labienus, but the stone clearly has 
A, not A. Cf., however, AaBnveis in Ramsay, Studies in 
Eastern Provinces, p. 322. 

62. Found in a house under an immovable post at Yalivad)j. 
Height 1.05 m.; width 0.58 m.; thickness 0.40 m. Letters 
0.045 m. I took a poor squeeze but no photograph was 


possible. 
II. SdAawvcov IlavvXei- 


vov Tov Nayumpora- 

Tov HNyeuova Nevyew- 

vos Alyumrixo(t), mpai- 

ropa, xovaicro|pa], rauiay 

érapxias Kimrpou, mpec- 

Beuri [Auxlias, Taugu- 

Nias, ai[dinw] xepeddey, 

xedialpxov mAl]arbotpov 

Aeyedvos «’ Pparrn(v)cias 

kai .8’ Kepavvoydpou, 
Budxovpoy 

Prawvios AbEavwy 

dmredevOepos TOV éav- 


TOU TAaTpwVA 


In line 4 s7gma is cut by mistake for upsilon. 

In line 12 no letters were cut before or after Budxovpov. 

This inscription is interesting because of the Greek equiva- 
lents for such titles as praetor, quaestor, aedilis cerealis, tribunus 
militum laticlavius, legio X Fretensis, legio XII Fulminata, 
riocurus, etc. The Greek forms used here for aedilis cerealis 
and riocurus are very rare. The first is not in Magie, De Rom. 
Juris Pub. Sacrique Voc. Soll. in Graecum Sermonem conversis, 
and Magie (p. 98) gives only one example of Bidxovpos. For 
riocurus cf. Varro, L. L. v, 1, 5; 5, 32, 44; Hirschfeld, Unters. 
auf dem Gebiete der Roem. Verwaltungsgeschichte, p. 112, n. 4. 
Publius Flavonius Paulinus had had a long career for which 
the freedman Flavonius Auxanon honored his patron. For the 
legio X Fretensis cf. above, No. 51 and Pauly-Wissowa, s. 2. 
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Legio, 1671 f., the legio XII Fulminata cf. Marquardt, Rom. 
Staatsverwaltung, u, p. 447, n. 10. After the middle of the 
first century a.D., like the legio Fretensis, it was serving in 
Cappadocia.” For another example of rérpwv = patronus at 
Pisidian Antioch; cf. above No. 52. | 

This Paulinus is undoubtedly the same man as Paulinus, a 
priest of Vespasian at Antioch, mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion near Yalivadj which Calder has published in J. R. S. 
11, 1912, 102. I add the measurements and a photograph. 

62b. Height 0.83 m.; width 0.48 m.; thickness 0.45 m. In 
line 6 Q is clear on the stone, not O. This Latin inscription 
shows that Paulinus was a patron to Hierocles who was made 
a Roman citizen by Vespasian through his good offices. It 
also proves that Paulinus was duovir twice, and quinquennalis 
four times. I should restore the Latin inscription in the first 
lines as Publio Flavonio | Paulino trib(uno) latic(lavio) | 
mil(itum) leg(ionis) X Fret(ensis) et XII | Ful(minatae, ete. 
My photograph shows that there are no traces of such letters 
as Calder gives in dots, since the stone is not preserved there 
and I could read above Paullino the first letter of Publio. 
The Greek favors Paulino and not Paullino, Calder’s reading. 
He was more than a mere private soldier, as Calder seems to 
mean in his text, Paullino mil(iti) legionis XII Ful(minatae) 
sacerdo[ti, etc. The break on the stone is a very old one and 
Calder probably mistook his restoration for actually preserved 
letters (cf. J. R. S. v1, 1916, 133). 

The inscription published by Calder shows, as we have said, 
that Paulinus lived at the time of Vespasian and our Greek 
inscription says that he was leader of an Egyptian legion so 
that I am inclined to identify him with Paulinus who was 
prefect of Alexandria and a tribunus militum (xe:Aapxos) 
under Vespasian, and who is mentioned in Josephus, vu, 8, 
1 and vu, 10, 4. He, then, could not be the same as Valerius 
Paulinus in Tacitus, Annals, 111, 43. 


Cf. C. I. L. vi, 3492 a, b; Marquardt, op. cit. p. 451, n. 2. Cf. Dio, Lv, 
23, 5. 
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63. A column with twenty flutings found in the excavations 
on the Tiberia Platea at Antioch in front of the stairs to the 
south. Height 1.57 m. From original top with square hole 
and channel to smooth part with inscription 1.17 m. Smooth 
portion 0.42 m. high. Circumference at the inscription 1.282 m. 


“Arrados 

kal Tareis 

» yuvy ab- 

rou Mavny 

’Oxvadeiou 

ytrooTropyias 
[xapev] 

’Orvadeiov is a new name but Pape, Gr. Eigennamen, cites 
’Oxvatavdpos on a Rhodian coin. | 

It is rare to have a statue or bust dedicated by man and 
wife to some one else. Manes must have been an important 
person. 

64. Column tapering toward the top, found upside down 
in the excavations on the Tiberia Platea to the west of the 
stairs at the south. Height 1.51 m.; height to the twenty 
flutings 1.26 m.; diameter on top 0.372 m. Letters 0.02 m. 
to 0.03 m. Inscription carelessly and lightly cut. Probably 
first century A.D. 

Méupas 
Méypap 
TOV éaToU 
Twarépa 
kal [Hv 
LNTEpa 
aveoTn- 
OeV 


Memmas is a Kosename for Memmius as Loukas is for 
Loukios. In line 5 the reading is the proper name Iq not 
zyv. Cf. for the feminine name Ges, J. R. S. xiv, 1924, 51; 
J. H. S. xrx, 1899, 129; xxx, 1911, 194. 
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65. A house altar excavated on the Tiberia Platea at 
Pisidian Antioch, in the front room of the first house to the 
west from the stairs on the south side. Height preserved 
0.25 m.; width across top 0.26 m. Circular depression on 
top 0.17 m. deep, 0.20 m. in diameter. A wreath is sculptured 
on front where letters are also in relief and on right side. 
Grapes on left side, nothing carved on the rear. Fourth 
century A.D. 

Ev’ruxeavov 

Eutychianus perhaps is to be identified with the Eutychianus 
mentioned in the mosaic inscription in the basilica (No. 68 
below). The inscriptions are contemporary, as the same 
square form of omega shows. 

66. Found at bottom of stairs at south on the Tiberia 
Platea at Yalivadj. Fragment of blue-black stone. Height 
0.32 m.; width 0.20 m.; thickness 0.25 m. Original edge to 
right and smooth above inscription. Hellenistic. 


Etxpér|ns ‘HAodap- 
ov yevoulevos iepeds 
"Arrédou rlod Evyeévol[u 
TS dere] G 


This seems to be one of the few inscriptions of the Hellenistic 
age which we found. The restoration is uncertain. Any 
name with eight letters ending in HS could be restored in line 
1 and perhaps at the end a proper name should be restored. 
But the reference seems to be to a cult of the Pergamene King 
Attalus. Probably Attalus III, who ruled 138-133 B.c., 
is meant. He was adopted as son by Eumenes II in 168-7 
B.c. and officially so designated thereafter. Perhaps the 
Romans preserved this inscription because it was Attalus III 
who willed his kingdom to the Romans. The inscription is 
interesting as showing Pergamene influence at Antioch, an 
influence which is very marked in the sculptures which we 
excavated. The Pergamene kings, though not called 6eoi till 
after death, had priests of themselves, both alive and dead, cf. 
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for priests of Attalus III Dittenberger, 0. G. I. 332, 12; 339, 27. 

67. In the basilica at Pisidian Antioch, on the south side 
of the nave near a grave, a mosaic inscription on the floor. 
Height of panel including border 0.525 m., without border 
0.48 m.; width 1.18 m. Letters 0.075 m. to 0.08 m. 


érl rov aideotuwrdrou 
émeoxdrou 'Orripoly 
Eléoueveds dvayvworn|s 
evéapevos TQ De@ 

TH evxnyv aredwKeE 


Optimus, not Optimius, is the correct form of the name of 
the bishop who was in office in 374 a.p. Theophanes 61, 18 
(Editio Boor), referring to the year 374 A.D., says émcoxdmee de 
trav 'Appavav Anudgudros I'pnydptos, dteNaprrov 5é “Orripos év ITcordig 
cat ’Auygidoxos év ‘Ixoviy. Optimus was one of the leaders 
of the orthodox party in the early church. He evidently had 
a long and honorable career and rose to conspicuous eminence. 

68. On the floor of the same basilica or cathedral, north of 
the central grave, on left side of nave. Height 0.51 m. with 
the red border, 0.59 m. high including the two white borders 
and the black one; width 1.07 m. Letters 0.105 m., omicron 
0.085 m. 

éml rou aldeo(tuwrdrov) émia(xdmrov) 
"Orrivov Evruxcavos 

elitauevos érANpwoe 

r]nv evxnv r@ Oe[G] 

69. Also on floor of basilica about 2 m. east in straight line 
from No. 67. Height 0.41 m.; width 0.63 m. Letters 0.08 m. 


a ’ y 
Kal eloedev- 
coat pos 
TO Ovo.acTn- 


ptov tov Oeov 


70. Also on floor of basilica, 5.31 m. east in straight line 
from No. 67. Height 0.395 m.; width 0.50 m. Letters 0.08 


m., omicron 0.06 m. 
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apes Tov beldv 
rov edy|pal- 
vovra t[v 
vedrnT|[& pou 


The two inscriptions are within a rectangle of mosaic pat- 
terns and form a unit. They are quoted from the Septuagint 
version of Psalms xii (xii), 4: “Then will I go unto 
the altar of God, unto God my exceeding joy.” 

71. A large round raised convex stone on top of a square 
stone, all one block. In the centre of the upper part of the 
Tiberia Platea, about 0.08 m. west of the stairs. Diameter 
1.71 m. Greatest depth 0.34 m. at lower right corner, 0.24 
m. at lower left corner. The stone, which we raised to 
excavate beneath it and then replaced, is rough on the bottom. 
The holes (varying from 0.03 m. to 0.05 m. high and 0.015 m. 
wide), when cleaned out, proved to have in a few cases traces 
of bronze, showing that bronze letters had been removed. 
With much study of the original, of squeezes and photographs 
I have evolved the following solution. 


T(itus) Baebius T(iti) f(ilius) Ser(gia tribu) 
Asiaticus 

aed (ilis) 

III (millia) pedum d(e) s(ua) p(ecunia) 
stravit 


In line 1 the second letter may be a P but even in that case 
Paebius would be for Baebius, a name already known at 
Pisidian Antioch (cf. Sterrett, Papers Am. School at Athens, 
11, p. 151, No. 135). At the neighboring Kara Kuyu BacScavds 
frequently occurs (J. H. S. m1, 1913, 287 ff.). 

T. Baebius Asiaticus was evidently a wealthy citizen who 
paid for paving three thousand feet of the Tiberia Platea and 
therefore was allowed the privilege and honor of having this 
stone put in such a conspicuous place. As Rostovtzeff says in 
his Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, p. 522, 
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“relatively the Romans gave much more money for public 
purposes than modern Americans.” On the whole subject 
cf. the references cited by Rostovtzeff, pp. 522, 527, especially 
Laum, Dre Stiftungen in der griechischen und rémischen 
Antike. For other examples of paving cf. Dessau, Ins. Lat. 
Sel. Nos. 5351-5353, 5878 ff.; 5881 (pedum decem millia) and 
Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, pp. 165, 402 f. and the important 
dissertation, which seems to be unknown to Rostovtzeff and 
other scholars, by Professor Joseph C. Rockwell, now of the 
University of Akron, Private Baustiftungen fiir die Stadtge- 
meinde auf Inschriften der Kaiserzert im Westen des rémischen 
Reiches, especially pp. 68-71 (Jena, 1909). The aediles had 
charge of pavements and streets. 

72. Dug up about 50 m. north of the Byzantine church to 
the east of the road leading to the north gate of Antioch. 
Height 0.792 m.; width 0.578 m.; thickness 0.85 m. Letters 
0.06 m. 


curam 
agente Au- 
relio Poli- 

te 
o(b) m(erita) e(ius) 


Possibly in line 2 we should read Vic(us) V[en(erius) or 
Vic(us) V[{el(abrus). 

73. Part of column, with hole in the bottom, found on 
Tiberia Platea a few feet to the west from the stairs on the 
south. Height preserved 1.59 m. Diameter at bottom 0.49 
m. Inscription 0.89 m. from the base. Letters 0.07 m. 


V(iva) sibi Septimia 
Q(uinti) f(ilia) Tertia et 
Sal(vio) Vinnicio 


Q(uinti) f(ilio) filio suo 
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Possibly Sal stands for Salvieno instead of Salvio. The 
father of Septimia Tertia had the same name as her husband, 
Quintus. 

74. Marble base found in two separate pieces which we 
easily joined, near the triple city gate of C. Julius Asper (cf. 
A.J. A. xxvin, 1924, 443). Height 1.04 m.; width 0.55 m.; 
thickness 0.55 m. Letters 0.045 m. 


Ti(to) Claudio Ti(ti) Cl(audii) 

Muciani fil(io) 

Ser(gia tribu) Pulchro 

Q(uinquennali) ITI vir(o) 

Ti(tus) Cl(audius) Sporus et 

Ti(tus) Cl(audius) Prosdocimus 

lib(erti) de sua pec(unia 
d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) 


On the quinquennales cf. Magoffin, Johns Hopkins Unie. Stud. 
Hist. Pol. Sc. xxx1, 1913, 547 ff. 

75. Marble base found near No. 74. Height 0.37 m.; 
width 0.61 m.; thickness 0.61 m. Plinth 0.20 m. high. 
Letters 0.065 m. Piece found later was fitted in lower left 
corner. Two tores with trochilus between are preserved 
above the plinth. 

L. Mo)rdius Threptia[nus 
L. C]ottius Alexand[rus 
Q. Arrius Corinth[{us 


76. Marble base, 0.63 m. square, found about three m. to the 
north of the second east pier of the city gate of C. Julius Asper. 


L. Mordius Thre- 
ptianus VI vir 


This is the same man as in No. 75. Perhaps all these gave 
public games or festivals and were thus honored for their 
generosity. 
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XII.—An Interpretation of A pulevus’ Metamor phoses 


BEN EDWIN PERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


When Macrobius! expresses surprise that Apuleius, the 
professed student of Plato, should have stooped to the writing 
of fiction, he voices thereby not only the ancient reaction 
toward such a performance on the part of a self-respecting 
rhetor, but likewise that of the modern philologian. For the 
latter, no less than Macrobius, must explain the Metamorphoses 
with some reference to ancient literary conventions; and these 
on the whole were hostile to fiction of the Apuleian type. 
Partly for this reason, but more perhaps in view of the nature 
of book x1, speculation has arisen as to why, or for what 
serious purpose, if any, the Metamorphoses was written. Does 
it contain symbolism, or autobiography, and if so what? 
Further, what artistic principles govern its structure? These 
and similar questions are best dealt with in the light of what 
we can learn about the sources of the Metamorphoses, the 
individual tendencies of Apuleius as a writer, and the nature 
of the species to which the Metamorphoses belongs. 

It is now agreed on all sides that Apuleius based his Meta- 
morphoses on a Greek work by the same title, which Photius 
(Bibl. 129) describes as resembling the Lucianic Aovxcos 4 “Ovos 
word for word except for its greater fullness. Both extant 
versions, the Apuleian and the Lucianic, are derived inde- 
pendently from this lost Greek original, the “Ovos being a mere 
abridgment of the same, and the Latin Metamorphoses abun- 
dantly and fancifully interpolated.2, The original can be re- 


1In Somn. Sctp. 1, 2, 8: argumenta ficiis casibus amatorum referta quibus vel 
mullum se Arbiter erercuit vel Apuleium nonnumquam lusisse miramur. Refer- 
ences by ancient writers to works of pure fiction are few, and generally in a 
tone of disparagement. See further Class. Phil. xx, 39, n. 1, and the citations 
in Biicheler's Petrontus, pp. 264, 2€8, 270. 

2 The truth of this proposition was demonstrated fully for the first time by 
Karl Birger in his dissertation, De Lucio Putrenst (1887). His study was 
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constructed in its main outlines and with some certainty by 
carefully comparing the two extant versions. Previous studies 
in this connection have led me to the conclusion that the Greek 
Merapopywoes was not more than twice the length of its 
epitome the “Ovos, and probably not quite that long; that 
it dealt with no other story than that of Lucius,’ and that it 
was ostensibly a satire upon marvel-seeking.* Against the 
background of this original, and in the light of those passages 
in the Metamorphoses which can be proved interpolations, the 
originality of Apuleius stands forth in clear relief. We see 


supplemented to some extent by Rothstein (Quaestiones Lucianeae (1888), pp. 
129 ff.): but since that time, in spite of many obiter dicta on the subject, there 
has been very little real study of the relation of Apuleius’ work to the Greek 
Merapoppywoes and to the “Ovos. For an outline of the controversy previous to 
the time of Birger, see my dissertation, The Metamorphoses Ascribed to Lucius of 
Patrae (1920) hereafter cited as Diss. I regret the self-repetition necessary to 
the orientation of the present study, but I believe my interpretations warrant it. 

3 Diss. chap. 11; J. A. P. A. Liv, 223-226; Class. Phil. xvii, 230 ff. Since 
Photius (i.c.) cites the lost original as Merapopgwoewv Adyou Std yopor, Morelli 
(Stud. Ital. di Fil. Class. xx1, 120) concludes very confidently that the words 
varias fabulas conseram in Met. 1, 1 are taken from the preface of the Greek 
original as reflected in Photius’ review. There is no need of interpreting 
Adyou Schyopo: as referring specifically to different stories (cf. C. P. xvi, 231, 
n. 1); but if we do so interpret these words, the meaning must be ‘various 
stories of metamorphosis,’ and this cannot be equated with the varias fabulas 
of Apuleius, since the latter are not stories of change. To assume that 
Adyou Stdgopo: in Photius’ title is reminiscent of the same phrase in a different 
meaning in the (hypothetical) preface of the lost original is purely arbitrary. 
A large number of modern conjectures about the Merayopywoets are based either 
upon superficial verbal resemblances, like that of Morelli, or upon very exact 
and arbitrary interpretations of the noncommittal phraseology of Photius. 
Even so capable a scholar as Reitzenstein (Hellen. Wundererzihlung, p. 32; 
Das Marchen von Amor und Psyche, pp. 42 ff.), instead of approaching the 
matter critically, ignores the only thorough work on the subject, that of Birger, 
and bases his whole conception of the lost work, which is thoroughly biased by 
his obsession for Wundererzdhlung and Aretologe, upon some misleading state- 
ments in Photius (see Diss. pp. 32 ff.), and the insignificant fragments of Sisenna. 
But the internal evidence to be derived from a painstaking comparison of the 
extant derivatives and their respective styles and methods, as well as from 
elementary considerations of literary history, points clearly to the conclusion 
that the Merapopyaoes was a straightforward Luciad of the same character as 
the “Ovos. 

4See below, pp. 12-13. 
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that he has brought in deliberately a large number of short 
stories which in themselves have no conceivable purpose other 
than that of pure entertainment, and no logical bearing upon 
the main story; further, that the eleventh book with its solemn 
description of the mysteries, and its totally different tendency, 
has been substituted for the original burlesque ending pre- 
served in the Greek epitome; and, finally, that the satirical 
motivation of the Greek original, though clearly retained in 
places, has been obscured by interpolation and by the author’s 
preoccupation with various other fancies. These points, to 
which I refer later, have an important bearing on the inter- | 
pretation of the Metamorphoses as a whole. 

It is also important to take into consideration the habits 
and tendencies of Apuleius as a literary workman. These 
are revealed clearly enough by a detailed study of the manner 
in which he has recast the original story of Lucius, as well as 
by a consideration of the psychology and structure of his 
other works. For example, in commenting upon the Apologia, 
Vallette observes with truth that for Apuleius “tout prétexte 
est bon pour sortir de la question; il s’engage en des sentiers 
de traverse; il vagabonde; “L’A pologie est faite d’un assem- 
blage disparate de morceaux rattachés entre eux par un lien 
plus artificiel.que réel; ce qui lui manque le plus, c’est l’unité. 

. & tout moment il semble oublier qu’il parle pour prouver 
et pour convaincre; il raconte, il cause, ‘il s’amuse a tout autre 
chose qu’a la gaguere’; l’anecdote n’est pas un moyen, elle 
est le but.” © | 

The same is true of the Jfetamorphoses, as I have elsewhere 
demonstrated. In the story of Lucius it would appear that 
the author is almost incapable of clinging for any length of 
time to the thread of a single motive. He frequently becomes 
so preoccupied with the fancy of the moment that he neglects 
his context altogether; the result is irrelevant digression and 


'P. Vallette, L’Apologie d'Apuléc, pp. 157, 181. 
‘T. A. P. A. Liv, 196 ff. 
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interruption,’ sudden and mechanical transitions,® logical 
absurdity,® conflict in motivation,’ and self-contradiction at 
times within a very short space of text." 


7 Apart from the many interpolated stories, note the essay on hair in the 
midst of an otherwise lively flirtation (Met. 1, 8-9), the harangue on corrupt 
judgments (x, 33), and the lengthy description of the play in the theater 
(x, 30-32). 

§ Especially in the introduction of new stories, as in vim, 22; 1x, 4 and 14; 
x, 2; cf. also rx, 9 and Helm, ad loc. 

*Cf.1, 16 and Helm, Apuleit Opera 11, 2, p. xv; in 111, 12 the author's wits 
are so far away that he causes Lucius to address a servant of Byrrhaena in 
terms appropriate only to the lady herself; in 111, 29 the robbers in their flight, 
contrary to expediency and to the “Ovos, are brought into a crowded market 
place in broad daylight (cf. 7. A. P. A. Liv, 204); in 1x, 41 a troupe of public 
officers search ‘every angle’ of a private house without finding the ass who is 
loose in the upper room, simply because Apuleius’ fancy is preoccupied with 
other conceits (contrast “Ovos, 45 and cf. JT. A. P. A. yiv, 216); equally absurd is 
the reason given why Lucius knew how to grind when he was put into a mill 
for the second time (1x, 11); the episode of the mad dog in rx, 1-2 (cf. Barger, 
pp. 15-16, Perry, op. cit. 212 f.); what took place when Thrasyleon and his 
followers attempted to rob Demochares (cf. Perry 219); and the notion that 
the ass was betrayed by his shadow when he protruded his head from an upper 
window to look upon the crowd below (rx, 41). 

10 Lucius’ character is now unmoral, as always in the “Ovos, now moral and 
philosophical, as in vu, 2 and 10, x, 33 etc.; at one time Lucius is thoroughly 
afraid of witchcraft, as in 11, 11 and 20, while at others he is the same eager 
investigator that he always is in the “Ovos and that he must be in order to 
motivate the story (cf. JT. A. P. A. trv, 200); Lucius’ reason for wishing to be 
changed was originally scientific curiosity (“Ovos 13), and therein lay the 
ironical climax of the plot, but Apuleius, after having previously kept this 
motivation in the main, abandons it at the critical point in favor of a rhetorical 
conceit (111, 22); Byrrhaena’s ironical remarks to Lucius in 1, 31 anticipating 
the approaching Risus Festival, and the latter’s consequent distrust of her 
after the event (111, 12) would make the reader believe that Byrrhaena was 
planning, or had planned, the mock trial at that time, which was impossible 
(see A. J. P. xuiv, 258 ff.); for contradictory motivation in the story of 
Thelyphron see T. A. P. A. Liv, 220, n. 21. 

Tn the stinginess and hospitality of Milo (cf. Met. 1, 21-22 with 1, 3); in 
the description of civic conditions at Hypata (cf. 1, 18 with 11, 19 and 111, 3); 
in the flight of the servant (111, 27; cf. vir, 2 and 7. A. P. A. Liv, 212, n. 14); 
in the number of servants accompanying Lucius (cf. Helm, op. cit. p. xvi); in 
the account of the robber Haemus (v11, 4-6; Birger, p. 13); in the statements 
about Lucius’ hide (111, 24 and v1, 26; though here perhaps the witticism justifies 
the contradiction); and in the references to his native city (cf. 1,1; 1, 12; and 
x1, 27. This is probably a simple case of absent-mindedness, as in 111, 12; 
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In view of this general lack of unity and consistency, as 
well as for other reasons, those critics who attempt to find in 
the Metamorphoses as a whole any sustained artistic or philo- 
sophic purpose other than that of variety and entertainment, 
are not very convincing.” Their method is to judge the 
raison d’étre of the whole work by certain edifying implications 
found in the eleventh book. Here, it is true, Apuleius indulges 
for the time being in a few moralizing speculations which 
have reference to the preceding story.’ But such passages 
must not be taken too seriously. Apuleius will moralize 
when the mood comes upon him, or when it will serve his 
present purpose; but he will scarcely write a whole book for 
the sake of any moral or any one idea. To assume on the 
basis of book x1 that he has done so in the Metamorphoses is 
to forget that he is therein, as in his general literary activity, 
ever the desultor litterarum; that he is always ready to change 
his theme, that any pretty idea may attract his attention in 
passing, and that whenever he comes upon a new subject or 
idea that pleases him he treats it with abandon for its own 
sake, embellishing it with all the conceits and fancies proper 
emendation is quite unnecessary). These and other inconsistencies are ob- 
viously not due to any artistic intention, not even to love of variety; they 


result from the author’s preoccupation with the fancies of the moment and his 
tendency to forget. 


12 For a dozen or more interpretations of this sort, all much alike, see Lehnert 
n Bursian’s Jahresbericht, cLxxv, 35 ff. Morelli (op. cit. pp. 114 ff.) concludes 
that Apuleius wrote the Metamorphoses in order to illustrate the triumph of 
Oecoupyla over yonreia, thus redeeming himself from the suspicion of being 
a yéns; cf. Cocchia, Romanzo e Realta, etc. p. x. B. Lavagnini’s essay, Il 
significato e ul valore del romanzo di Apuleio (Pisa, 1923), contributes nothing 
new or valuable to the subject, unless it is the suggestion (p. 38) that the ten 
days of preparation for the initiations (Met. x1, 23 and 28) correspond symbol- 
ically to the first ten books of the romance. 

13 Met. x1, 15: Multis et variis exanclatis laboribus magnisque Fortunae 
tempestatibus et maximis actus procellis ad portum Quietis et aram Miseri- 
cordiae tandem, Luci, venisti. nec tibi natales ac ne dignitas quidem, vel 
ipsa, qua flores, usquam doctrina profuit, sed lubrico virentis aetatulae ad 
serviles delapsus voluptates curiositatis inprosperae sinistrum praemium 
reportasti. sed utcumque Fortunae caecitas, dum te pessimis periculis dis- 
cruciat, ad religiosam istam beatitudinem inprovida produxit malitia, etc. 


_—_ = —— 
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to it alone and with little regard to what precedes or follows. 
Book XI is an artistic unit by itself. In it the author has 
lavished all his rhetorical energies upon the description and 
glorification of the mysteries. His eloquence, in which he 
takes as much delight as in his matter, is exercised in long and 
solemn invocations and in the description of miraculous 
visions and picturesque ceremonies. If, in the midst of this 
aretology, the idea becomes prominent that Isis alone has been 
able to rescue Lucius from the consequences of youthful folly 
or from the blind vicissitudes of fortune, we need not conclude 
thereby, as many do, that the first ten books were written for 
the sake of illustrating one of these ideas. That they were 
not is evident from Met. 11, 15, where it appears that Lucius 
had already been initiated into many mysteries before his 
misadventures began.’ Are we to assume that these ‘many 
mysteries’ did not include those of Isis, and were therefore 
comparatively worthless in point of efficacy? Nowhere 1s 
there any hint of such a distinction. Nor is it easy to suppose 
that Lucius, had he been initiated into many mysteries as 
Apuleius says, would have been a stranger to those of Isis, 
which were celebrated only six miles away from his native 
Corinth (cf. Met. 11, 12; 1, 1). The fact is that Apuleius in 
these passages is contradicting himself, as he does elsewhere— 
and this time in the treatment of the very theme that is sup- 
posed to motivate the whole book. The reflections in x1, 15 
represent merely a temporary mood; or, if you prefer, a tem- 
porary pose. Meanwhile, the prevailing character of the 
Metamorphoses is obviously romantic and unmoral; not philo- 
sophie.” 

4 Fotis to Lucius, tb.: sacris pluribus initiatus profecto nosti sanctam silentii 
fidem. It is significant that these mysteries are not mentioned in x1, 15 along 
with Lucius’ education and the nobility of his birth as natural deterrents from 
the follies of youth. Why did not Apuleius say, ‘‘Not even your many 
mysteries could save you from the follies of youth’’? 

16The avowed purpose of the Metamorphoses is romantic entertainment 
(1, 1); but this is not altogether inconsistent with the theory that the enter- 


tainment was intended to honey the cup of religious or moral propaganda. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that Apuleius had any serious intention of 
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Nevertheless, the eleventh book still presents a challenge. 
We may ask what motive led Apuleius to abandon the original 
burlesque ending, so appropriate to the main story, and to 
substitute therefor a lofty eulogy upon the mysteries of Isis 
and of Osiris.'6 His main object, if I am not mistaken, was to 


playing the part of the good-natured physician; for he has mixed, as it were, 
ten parts of honey to one of wormwood. Reitzenstein (Amor und Psyche, 
p. 45), while admitting that Apuleius is fully as much interested in his stories 
as in his moral, regards the whole work as an aretology, at least in form. With 
this interpretation I am somewhat in accord, as will appear below. I differ 
with him, however, in that I regard the religious element not as a survival 
belonging to aretology and here reduced to small proportions, but rather as a 
literary tour de force in a species of book which consisted essentially in fiction 
for its own sake and which before Apuleius had, as a type, no essential ties with 
religion or propaganda. While it is true that various kinds of fiction were 
employed by the ancients for religious and moral instruction, yet it does not 
follow that religion and philosophy were the parents of this fiction or of the form 
in which it appears in Apuleius. Consider, for example, the “Ovos, which is 
thoroughly gay and unmoral throughout and which is merely an editio minor 
of the original that Apuleius was following. In spite of a few points of technical 
similarity (H. Werner, Hermes, L111, 225 ff.), the “Ovos is no more Wundererzdhlung 
in its essential tendency than is Lucian'’s True History or the Satyricon of 
Petronius. 

16 Jt is as certain that Apuleius has substituted book xz in the place of the 
original ending preserved in the “Ovos as it is that he has added or substituted 
anything. In the first place, it contradicts the Greek epitome, which is by far 
the more accurate copy of the lost original throughout (cf. 7. A. P. A. Liv, 
197 ff.). While Apuleius has added much that is demonstrably interpolation, 
the author of the “Ovos, on the contrary, has never been found guilty of adding 
anything, except perhaps a few phrases here and there to bridge a gap. Sec- 
ondly, the solemn description of the mysteries is less in keeping with the pre- 
ceding burlesque than the ending in the Greek. Surely the incongruity is not 
so likely to have existed in the original and to have been smoothed out in 
perfect fashion by an epitomator, as it is to have originated with Apuleius who 
elsewhere professes to take a great interest in the mysteries, and whose Lucius 
in book x1 (called Madaurensis in chap. 27) looks very much like Apuleius 
himself (cf. Rohde, Rh. Mus. xu, 76 ff.). Again, Apuleius’ ending is awkwardly 
motivated and abrupt, while that in the “Ovos is perfectly natural and logical. 
Both writers bring the ass into the theater for the purpose of taking part in 
the show. In the “Ovos he remains there and eats the roses, while in Apuleius 
he is brought there all to no purpose; for, strange to say, he simply walks out 
without hindrance when the notion seizes him, and runs six miles away to 
Cenchreae. Finally, it is noteworthy that, whereas the spectacle described in 
the Greek takes place at Thessalonike, in the region in which the ass had been 
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give some kind of ballast to what would otherwise have been 
regarded as an altogether trivial performance. To write 
fiction for its own sake, as Apuleius was no doubt inclined to 
do, was not becoming a man of his literary standing. For the 
sake of respectability he must bring his story to an edifying 
conclusion, or give it some serious philosophical tendency, or 
at least the appearance of such, which would serve as a sop 
to the critics and perhaps to his own conscience. In the 
Metamorphoses this need has been complied with, but only in 
a formal and mechanical way by representing Lucius’ salvation 
as due to Isis, and by the religious propaganda to which the 
whole of book x1 is devoted. Primarily, however, the author’s 
motive is not to point a moral but to redeem his work in some 
measure from the ‘charge or appearance of absolute frivolity. 
Once launched upon this scheme he quickly abandons himself 
to rhetorical description, while the moralizing, such as it is, 
is confined to a single paragraph and promptly forgotten. 
The ballast, of which I have spoken, consists more in the 
general religious tendency of book x1 than in any particular 
moral that may be hinted at therein. 

In adding the eleventh book as compensation for the pre- 
ceding burlesque, Apuleius was following 1n a general way the 
example of others. The comic romances with which we are 
acquainted were not written by or for naive and half-educated 
people, as were the sentimental romances.!’ On the contrary, 
their authors (Petronius, Apuleius, and Lucian) are men of 
high literary attainments, well versed in the formal traditions 
all along, that in Apuleius is suddenly transferred to Corinth in order that 
Lucius may be near to the seat of the mysteries. 

These considerations, which might not otherwise have been mentioned here, 
are ignored by Reitzenstein (op. cit. p. 44) and by Sinko (Eos, 1912, p. 147), 
who guess that the story in the Merayopywoers ended in substantially the same 
way as that in Apuleius. 

17 An illuminating discussion of the nature and cultural background of these 
sentimental romances will be found in J. Ludvikovski, Recky Romdn Dobrodruzné 
(The Greek Romance of Adtenture, Prague, 1925), which contains a twelve page 


résumé in French at the end. In my opinion, this work is the best that has so 
far appeared on the origins of the Greek romance. 


17 
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of ancient literature and having reputations to guard against 
the scorn of their peers. In writing burlesque fiction these 
men all seem to have felt it necessary to put in something to 
offset the general levity; hence, the profusion of poetry and 
criticism in the Satyricon of Petronius,'® hence, also, the 
satirical tendency of the plot in the lost Greek Merapopyacets 
(cf. infra), which is reflected in the title itself, but of which 
Apuleius has lost track, though he has substituted a different 
piece of ballast of his own making—one which, characteristi- 
cally, is not woven organically into the story, but is tacked on 
artificially at the end. Of the three writers, Apuleius has 
made by far the least concession to the demands of formal 
literature. His surrender to the temptation of writing mere 
popular entertainment without further ado js all but complete. 
Other writers of good standing are occasionally so tempted; 
but they cling more tenaciously to classical forms and motives. 
Lucian’s Tozaris, for example, so far as concerns its form and 
avowed purpose, is a philosophical dialogue; but the romantic 
interest of its ten stories on friendship outweighs its professed 
tendency. The subordination is only formal; much has been 
conceded to the layman’s fondness for fiction. Likewise, in 
the True History the author 1s, by his own confession, taking 
his readers upon a sort of literary vacation. But he tells us at 
the same time that such a vacation Is not to consist entirely of 
empty entertainment, but that it will likewise be instructive 
by virtue of its satirical implications. The main thing in the 
True History is the fun, but the satire saves it from appearing 
trivial. Lucian is here doing the same sort of thing that has 
been done by the authors of the three comic romances under 

18 My interpretation of the Satyricon and its kinship with Apuleius will be 
found in Class. Phil. xx, 31 ff. I regard the basic story of the Satyricon as a 
comic romance of the same species as the “Ovos, and the poetry, criticism, and 
inserted fabulae, etc., like the interpolations of Apuleius, as so many Roman 
embellishments of a simpler Greek type (see below, p. 23). For the meaning of 
the title, Satyricon, which probably has nothing to do with satira, but is simply 
the common Greck word carvupixés (= satyr-like), see Class. Phil. xx, 33 f. 


The title, built on the analogy of Ai#tomixa, 'Egeoraxd, etc., is half ironical like 
Merapopywoets in Apuleius’ original. 
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discussion, with this difference, that he has done it more 
effectively and in closer conformity with classical ideals. 
Petronius and Apuleius, especially the latter, have much less 
sense of unity and organic construction. In their novels the 
ballast, which is often merely dumped in, could easily be 
removed in large part without affecting the main story; 
whereas in Lucian it is so woven into the story as to be abso- 
lutely inseparable from it. But although we observe a general 
similarity in the methods of the two Roman writers, there is 
yet a difference which is both quantitative and qualitative. 
For the poetry and criticism in the Satyricon, besides being 
abundant, appears to have been distributed more or less 
evenly throughout; and, since the leading character is a pro- 
fessional rhetorician, the occasions for serious digressions are 
easily and naturally motivated.!® Moreover, these digressions 
of Petronius are on the whole of greater intrinsic value than 
Apuleius’ eleventh book; and so, to sum up the comparison, 
we may say that Petronius approaches much nearer to the 
high standards of Lucianic composition, both in respect to the 
quantity and quality of his ballast and in the skill with which 
he engrafts it upon the story. 

Passing now from this brief consideration of comic romances 
in general and their relation to formal literature, we may turn 
our attention once more to the romance of Apuleius, and first 
of all to its archetype. 

The story of the ass has undergone some significant changes 
in its primary motivation. Originally it appears to have 
been a mere folk tale, a Afdrchen, so to speak, which was 
essentially superstitious in character and which represented 
the young man’s transformation as the fitting consequence of 
his lustful propensities. The ass is proverbially a creature of 
lust,2° and hence the transformation was appropriate. So 

18 The same scheme may have been followed by Apuleius in his lost romance 
entitled Hermagoras, which appears to have been of a realistic or burlesque 


nature. I am sending a note on this subject to A. J. P. 
20Cf. Morelli in Stud. Ital. di Fil. Class. xx, 155 ff.; Lucian, Piscat. 34, 
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much, at least, may be reasonably inferred from the analogy 
of numerous folklore parallels,” as well as from certain features 
of the story as we have it. But when the author of the original 
Greek Merapopyeces, whom I believe to have been Lucian,” 
made this tale the basis of his burlesque novel, it became much 
more sophisticated. The leading character was then repre- 
sented as a Roman of high social standing. His brother Gaius 
is a poet and a good prophet; his family is on intimate terms 
with the provincial governor; while he himself is a writer and 
a student of marvels. On a trip to Thessaly he becomes 
especially interested in the phenomenon of metamorphoses, 
and his own metamorphosis into an ass is represented as the 
direct result of his painstaking investigation of this subject. 
When he is restored to human form at the end of the story he 
is said to be “metamorphosed” from a useful beast into an 
ape. Such a plot is obviously satirical. Whether the satire 
is directed against a definite writer or merely against marvel 
seekers in general, is an open question. In either case it 
serves primarily as the formal justification of an otherwise 
frivolous story. The main interest lies in the comedy. The 
satire, which is of minor importance, is not maintained through- 
out, because there is no occasion for it; it is simply the respect- 
able framework upon which the story is hung. The device 
ace yéorepo: Ty Sywy. An early vase now in the possession of Mr. Jacob 
Hirsch of New York portrays a scene very much like that mentioned in Met. 
vu, 21. 

21 See K. Weinhold in Siizb. d. k. Preuss. Acad. zu Berlin, 1893, pp. 475 ff.; 
Arabian Nights in Burton's translation, vi1, 197-199 and v, 83-84. Many of 
the incidents are based on proverbial lore; see Crusius in Philol. xtvu, 448. 
Aelian (H. A. xv, 11) says he has heard that the xepoala yad\# was once a 
very lustful man and a yéns, but was changed into a weasel by the wrath of 
Hecate. Here we have the same motive as in the ass story: as the result or 
penalty of meddling with magic a young man of lustful propensity is trans- 
formed into a proverbially lascivious animal. The yéns is to Hecate what 
Lucius, the curious student of magic, is to Pamphile and Fotis. 

See Diss. chap. v; Class. Phil. xx1, 225 ff. 

3 This was recognized by Birger (op. cit. 58 f.) though he later recanted; 
by E. Schwartz, Finf Vortrdge wtber den griech. Roman, pp. 135 f., Schans, 


Rom. Lit. 1, 106-107, and Gruppe, Phil. Woch. 1921, sp. 363. Cf. Diss. 
chap. Iv; Class. Phil. xvi, 238. 
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here employed is of the same nature as that in the True 
History, except that it is less conspicuous and thorough. 

That which the Greek author accomplished by the outlines 
of his plot and by abundant motivation at the beginning, 
Apuleius seeks to effect by means of an incongruous chapter 
tacked on arbitrarily at the end. This is typical of his 
literary method, which is both artificial and superficial; and 
it illustrates that desultory style which leads to mechanical 
transitions and bizarre effects so conspicuous in the Meta- 
morphoses. For the classical proportions and organic unity 
which he found in his source, Apuleius shows no regard or 
appreciation. From his wide reading in ancient literature he 
gleaned picturesque and detached facts about history and 
philosophical dogma, but he lacked the power of organization, 
and he failed to assimilate either the artistic principles which 
govern classical compositions or the spirit and meaning of their 
substance. If these things were better appreciated, perhaps 
there would be fewer attempts to discover in the Metamorphoses 
as a whole sustained artistic principles or underlying motives 
and serious purposes. Variety and entertainment are all that 
the author attempts, and no one will deny that he has achieved 
this ideal in a superlative degree. 

We noted that Apuleius has confounded the motivation of 
his Greek original. This is due partly to interpolations which 
break up the narrative,“ partly to the author’s tendency to 
dwell upon any fancy that comes to his mind, and partly to his 
subjective and sympathetic attitude toward matters which 
the Greek author treated objectively, ironically, or indiffer- 
ently. The tone of the latter, as we may judge from the 
extant abridgment, was uniformly ironical and aloof and 

* Namely, the stories of Aristomenes and Thelyphron which are too long 
and are told for their own sake; those of Pythias (1, 24-25), of Diophanes (1, 
13-14), and of the Risus Festival (see A. J. P. xvi, 253 ff.). When these parts 
are subtracted and a little further discussion of the general subject of magic is 
added (see Birger, op. cit. 29-30, or A. J. P. xuvi, 254, n. 2), the original 
motivation becomes clear. It is clear in the “Ovos except for the omission of 


the discussion started in Met. 1, 3—4 (cf. ib. 20) and the fight with the wineskins 
(see A. J. P. Xivi, 255 f.). 
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generally quite playful. Apuleius reproduces this spirit when 
he feels in the mood for it, or when he happens to be following 
his original faithfully; but when his fancy is inspired by such 
topics as the lively charms of Fotis, the dignity of Lucius’ 
family, or the presence of magic, he introduces an atmosphere 
of seriousness and sympathy that is quite foreign to the 
original story and spoils its motivation.” 

The general result of the tendencies to which we have just 
referred is that bizarre effect of the Metamorphoses which some 
critics believe to be part of an elaborate artistic scheme, and 
which others with still less probability, and no evidence at all, 
assign to the Greek original. The principles which govern the 
selection and arrangement of materials in the Metamorphoses 
are manifestly few and rudimentary. In the first place, it is 
important to notice that the interpolations are suggested in 
nearly every case by something in the text of the original 
story; and secondly, that, with some exceptions, Apuleius 
has grouped together stories of the same general character. 
All this was perfectly natural and required no painstaking 
cogitations. When the main story deals with witchcraft, 
Apuleius adds two stories of his own on the same general 
theme; when the robbers gather in the cave and talk at their 


3% Cf. supra, n. 10. One of the numerous manifestations of this subjective 
attitude is the author’s practice of ascribing his own interests and sympathies 
to Lucius and thus identifying himself at times with his principal character. 
There can be no doubt that the Metamorphoses contains some Apuleian biog- 
raphy, but we can never be sure, in any given instance, unless we have con- 
firmation from some more reliable source. For in dealing with the biography 
of Lucius, our author is as likely to draw upon his pet fancies as upon his own 
experiences, and a number of statements about Lucius which seem to apply to 
Apuleius are incompatible with our author’s biography as we know it from his 
explicit statements elsewhere. The attempt of Enrico Cocchia (op. cit.) to 
apply to Apuleius all the statements that the latter makes about Lucius’ 
family, and then to reconcile the contradictions by allegorical interpretation is, 
at least, futile. It is not with any ulterior motive in mind that Apuleius 
blends his own personality with that of Lucius, as in 111, 15 or x1, 27, but simply 
because he forgets the dramatic situation owing to the urge of his personal 
sympathies. 

*ecf. T. A. P. A. Liv, 212-216; and S. Hammer in Eos, 1925, 61 and 52 ff. 
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meal, they are made to relate three stories dealing with their 
own exploits; but since there was also an old woman in the 
cave and with her a captive girl recently torn from her fiancé, 
our author is reminded of an anilzs narratio dealing with a 
somewhat similar theme, viz. the story of Cupid and Psyche, 
which he relates forthwith, though it is unique and does not 
belong to a triad; returning thence to the main story which 
told how the captive girl’s fiancé surprised the robbers,?’ he 
represents the latter as pretending to be a famous robber, 
Haemus, and as telling his recent experience; then going back 
to the original and noticing the mention of the sudden and 
violent death of the newlyweds, he bethinks himself of the 
tragic history of Charite and her husband, and so on. In this 
sort of procedure it 1s hard to find a great deal of intentional 
artistry; yet Hammer has much to say about the studied sym- 
metry, coherence and contrasts in tone, subject matter, num- 
ber of stories, etc., etc. in which he discovers numerous laws.?8 
In so delicate a matter the reader must judge for himself. 
For my part, I do not believe that Apuleius, adding stories 
and supplements, the general character and subject of which 
was suggested by the original context, as Hammer admits, and 
grouping moreover like stories together, could possibly have 
stumbled into any combination of materials which would have 
failed to yield, on investigation, ‘laws’ of composition just 

27 Probably by serving them in the capacity of cook; cf. T. A. P. A. iv, 
225, n. 26. 

28S. Hammer, of. cit. These laws, not one of which, so far as I can discover, 
applies throughout, are too intricate and numerous to be reported here, though 
a few samples will indicate their arbitrary character. Page 54: ‘'Certe dubitari 
nequit istam fabellarum de latronibus et amatoriarum vicissitudinem (tres fab. 
latr. Psycha, Haemus latro, Charite) quaesitam non fortuitam esse;”’ although 
he admits that each was suggested by the original context (p. 55). Likewise, 
he finds intentional artistry in the following arrangement: ‘‘mors agasonis 
(supplementum) Charite (embolium), mors iuvenis a dracone perempti (suppl.), 
servus uxoris proditor (embolium);’"’ though it is not adhered to elsewhere and 
could scarcely have been avoided when Apuleius happened to be adding 
supplementa as well as embolia to the main story. Another ‘law’ is that of the 


triad, which functions only occasionally and much to the detriment of the law 
last mentioned. 
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as artistic and just as uniform, though due entirely to accident, 
as those which Hammer finds in the present arrangement. But 
the subject is too long to discuss here in detail; my principal 
objection is best stated in the form of a rhetorical question: 
Can we believe that a writer like Apuleius, who often contra- 
dicts himself, who lapses into absurdity again and again 
through carelessness or preoccupation with passing fancies, 
who repeatedly ruins the symmetry and coherence of the 
main story and leads us into blind alleys of motivation (cf. 
supra, n. 10), who breaks up a lively flirtation by the abrupt 
insertion of a sophistic essay, who adds now two stories of a 
kind, now one, and again three or four, who brings in several 
of these stories very abruptly and without any motivation, 
making some of them much longer than others, who frequently 
repeats himself through anticipating or recalling other passages 
of the main story,” and who rambles all around his subject 
even in the more formal A pologia—can we believe that such a 
writer, in an informal book of entertainment, would have 
been at great pains (aerumnabilis labor, according to Hammer) 
to arrive at the exact arrangement and choice of materials 
that we find in the Metamorphoses? What advantage was 
gained worth the trouble? 

Apart from the factors which we have already noted as 
contributing to the fantastic character of the Metamorphoses, 
there remains still another to be mentioned, namely, the 
original nature of many of the inserted stories; and for this 
Apuleius is not responsible. We approach these stories un- 
consciously with minds habituated to the perusal of purely 
literary creations, wherein we always find some personality 
in the characters treated, some blending and moderation of 
colors, and some underlying principles of action and sequence, 
whether moral or aesthetic. In the folk tale all this may be 
ignored, greatly to our surprise, because of its anonymous and 
impersonal character and its intense and vivid concentration 


2Cf. T. A. P. A. uv, 212-216; Hammer, op. cit., calls attention to some 
additional instances. 
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upon the realities with which it deals. This preoccupation 
with the reality at hand, which may be either imagined, as in 
the Mdrchen, or worldly, as in the novella, shuts out, for the 
time being, all moral or aesthetic considerations. Hence a 
popular tale of superstition as well as a realistic novella often 
abounds in sharp contrasts,*° wherein the horrible and the 
comic may follow each other in rapid succession. It is only 
the rationalistic and idealistic instinct that is conscious of 
incongruity, or that finds some of the realistic stories cynical.” 
The lurid colors ® in the story of Aristomenes-and the graphic 
presentation of the terrible, followed by those homely incidents 
which lend themselves so readily to burlesque, is not Apuleian 
but volkstiimlich; *® although it is evident that Apuleius, or 
someone before him, has not resisted the temptation to make 
comedy here and there out of the grotesque situations at hand. 

The Metamorphoses is sometimes classified as a ‘Milesian. 
tale.’ As applied to the general character of the style and 


30 Well stated by Hausrath in Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Alt. xxx1u, 444: ‘Sehr 
schon hat aber I. Bruns nachgewiesen (Das literarische Portrat der Griechen, 
pp. 113 f.) wie auch bei Personen der Legende, wie bei Kypselos und Periander, 
die verschiedenartigsten Motive in einer Erzahlung und die widersprechendsten 
Characterziige in einer Persénlichkeit verbunden sind.”” An excellent critique 
of the nature of this popular lore is given by W. Aly, fresh from his careful 
study of the Herodotean folk tale, in Neue Jahrb. 1925, 196 ff. 

31 What cynicism or what satire there is in the Metamorphoses is due to the 
nature of the materials that Apuleius has borrowed and to our own reaction 
thereto. His natural tendency is in the opposite direction, as is shown by his 
added seriousness over the Greek original. When he is moral he is sophistic 
or solemn, and more than once he softens the irony of the incidents, cf. 111, 11. 

32 What Aly (p. 207) says of the novella is also true of the Mdrchen: ‘‘ Neben 
dem Kontrast wirkt in gleichem Sinne die Novelle durch starken Auftrag der 
Farbe. Zumal wenn es sich um schreckliche Dinge, um Grausamkeiten, 
Willkir, Gewalt handelt, kann sie das Mass des uns Ertriaglichen leicht tiber- 
schreiten. . . . Aber der Erzahler steht auch da kihl beobachtend davor und 
beschreibt, was er sieht.’’ And again in speaking of the primitive character of 
the novella (p. 210): ‘‘Sie ist anonym und spiegelt das Leben des Volkes wider, 
wie es sich diesem selbst darstellt. Dieses Volk ist weder sentimental noch 
moralisierend, sondern es lebt im eminenten Sinne.” 

33 Essentially the same setting and motives are found in a modern Greek 
folk tale, see N. Politis, MeXeral wepi rov Biou xal ris yAwoons rod ‘EAAnMeKoU 
Aaov, Mépos A, No. 830. 
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subject matter, this designation conveys some meaning; but 
about the literary form of the Metamorphoses as a whole and 
the history thereof, it tells us nothing.* When Apuleius says 
at ego tibi sermone isto Milesio varias fabulas conseram, etc., 
we have no right to conclude that the stringing together of 
various tales (Rahmenerzéhlung) was an essential feature of a 
definite type of composition known as ‘ Milesian’; for sermone 
wsto Milesio may be taken just as well, or better, as referring 
to the style and character of the variae fabulae as to the 
scheme implied in conseram. And likewise in Iv, 32 there is 
certainly no more warrant for referring Mfilesiae (conditorem) 
to the entire Metamorphoses than to the tale of Cupid and 
Psyche (one of the variae fabulae) upon which the author is 
intent at the moment and which he has apparently localized 
in the vicinity of Miletus.» Apart from these two passages in 
Apuleius, the only other testimony which may have reference 
to the form of a ‘ Milesian’ tale is found in the meagre com- 
ments of ancient writers on Aristides’ MiAnocaxd.® If it were 


%In spite of the dicta of Reitzenstein, Sinko, Schanz, Norden, eé al., and 
the elaborate calculations of Schissel von Fleschenberg, based upon an imaginary 
reconstruction of Aristides’ MciAnowanad (Die Griech. Novelle, p. 106). 

3% 0.c.: sic infortunatissimae filiae miserrimus pater suspectatis caelestibus 
odiis et irae superum metuens dei Milesii vetustissimum percontatur oraculum 
et a tanto numine precibus et victimis ingratae virgini petit nuptias et maritum. 
sed Apollo, quanquam Graecus et Ionicus, propter Milesiae conditorem sic 
Latina sorte respondit. Observe that Milesiae is singular, whereas Julius 
Capitolinus (Vita Clodii Albini, 12, 12) apparently speaks of the Metamorphoses 
as Milesias Punicas. The sense of the passage is: ‘Since I was to commemorate 
some Milesian history (in Cupid and Psyche) for the benefit of my Roman 
readers, Apollo, the ancient patron of Miletus, was very foresighted on this 
occasion and did me the favor of speaking in Latin instead of Greek.’ The 
sophistic Apuleius is conscious that the oracle was Greek and his jest is equiva- 
lent to saying: ‘the oracle was in Greek, but I’ll translate it for you.’ 

% The following passages contain all the testimony relevant to the question: 

Ovid, Trist. 11, 413 f.; Iunxit Aristides Milesia crimina secum. The secum 
may go with Aristides as well as with crimina; and if we do take it with crimina 
we cannot know whcther the latter are incidents in one story or stories in a 
collection, or how the collection was arranged, if it was such. 

Ib. 443 f.: Vertit Aristidem Sisenna, nec obfuit illi]| Historiae turpis inseruisse 
jiocos. If historiae here refers to the MtAno.axa it would be natural to suppose 
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true that this book consisted of Rahmenerzahlung, the hypothe- 
sis that Milesia (or Milesiae, Milesius sermo, etc.) thereafter 
implied a book of essentially the same form as the Meta- 
morphoses, and that Apuleius was imitating Aristides’ scheme 
of composition, would be given some support. As it is, the 
testimonia concerning Aristides and his work are so non- 
committal on this point that absolutely nothing can be inferred 
with certainty about its internal arrangement; and since the 
form of the McAnotaxé is unknown, we cannot appeal to it In 
explaining the form of the Metamorphoses. 

Although ancient writers have nowhere defined for us the 
nature and limitations of the type of story known as Milesian, 
yet in modern times the term is applied by common consent 
to a realistic and unmoral novella, such as, for example, the 
story of the matron of Ephesus in Petronius, or that of 
Philesitherus in Apuleius (rx, 17 ff.). It is probable that the 
ancients likewise came to employ this word in the same or 
even broader sense. Originally, of course, Milesian must 
have been primarily a geographical term, applied only to 
stories that came from Miletus and therefore theoretically of 
unrestricted variety. As a matter of fact, most of the stories 
from Miletus have a distinctly realistic trend and are closely 
akin in spirit and substance to the old Jonian novella as we 
know it in Herodotus. Although many of them deal with the 
weaknesses of womankind, and although the erotic stories of 
Aristides and Sisenna probably represented the most common 
type of Milesian tale in later times, yet there is no reason to 
suppose that these features were a sine qua non to Milesiae 
as the ancients understood them. On the contrary, it seems 
that it was a continuous narrative and that Sisenna, like Apuleius, added 
something of his own thereto. 

Plutarch, Crassus 32: a&xéd\acra BiBXla ray 'Aptoreidou MtAnoraxay. 

Ps. Lucian, Amores 1: wavu 59 we txd rév SpOpov 4 Trav dxoddotuww gov dinyn- 
Baru aiubrAy Kal yAuketa wedw xarebypaver, dor’ ddjiyou Sety 'Aptoreidns évourfov 
elvas rots MiAnocaxots Adyous UrepxnAolpevos. 


37 Aly gays: ‘*Die Milesische Novelle ist von der altionischen Volksnovelle 
picht zu trennen.”’ 
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very likely that by the time of Apuleius ‘ Milesian’ was broad 
enough to include almost any kind of popular tale, provided 
that it was written in the style of the realistic novella, or that 
it came from Miletus. The story told in Met. 11, 21-30 by 
Thelyphron, who is a Muilesian, is full of the same sort of 
playful burlesque and is written in essentially the same style 
as the stories of adultery or the robber stories; and this is 
still more true of the Luciad as it appears both in the “Ovos . 
and in the Metamorphoses. These stories in their original 
and popular character must have been fundamentally super- 
stitious and naive, and therefore quite different in nature from 
the Ionian novella which adheres to reality; but the naively 
ironical lepidus sermo which belonged originally to the old 
Ionic novella was very naturally extended to these Madrchen, 
which were already possessed of that unique unmoral quality, 
as soon as they were addressed to a sophisticated reading 
public and were told for the sake of amusement. They then 
differed from the ordinary Milesian tale (realistic novella) 
only in so far as they admitted the original supernatural 
incidents as a framework for burlesque. This is what has 
happened in the popular story of the ass after it came into 
literature. Stylistically and spiritually it is ‘Milesian’; and 
the same is true of other stories in the Metamorphoses, though 
not of those of the tragic type. By the second century a.pD. 
‘Milesian’ must have been primarily a stylistic term (cf. 
drama, comoedia, tragoedia, historia, satira) having reference to 
the #60s of a story, its gaiety and its unmorality, rather than 
implying, as such terms rarely do, a restricted subject matter 
or a definite scheme of composition. 

As the style and spirit of the realistic novella passed over to 
the homely and superstitious Mdrchen and transformed it into 
burlesque, so the ego-narrative which had long been conven- 
tional in stories of the supernatural or marvellous,*® but much 
less common in the realistic novella, was projected into the 


38 Chiefly no doubt for the sake of inspiring belief; see H. Werner in Hermes, 
Lil, 225 ff. 
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comic romance, whether the latter happened to be built 
upon a supernatural foundation as in the “Ovos and in Apuleius, 
or upon a realistic theme as in the Satyricon. Both types of 
popular story which, taken together, may be termed ‘ Milesian’. 
with reference to their ethical nature, constitute the chief 
materials out of which the comic romance was evolved.“ The 
essence of this romance is amusement and burlesque, and for 
this purpose the materials belonging more specifically to other 
departments of literature have been laid under contribution, 
especially in Petronius. Epic and tragedy have furnished 
comic motivation in language as well as in incident; the serious 
romance has contributed suggestions for scenery and for mock- 
heroic situations; the Menippean satire and the sub-literary 
folk book @ have suggested the insertion of poetry into the 
prose, often used with paratragic effect as in Lucian’s Jup. 
Trag. and in Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis, but at times merely 
to afford Petronius an opportunity to exercise his talent; and 
the mime has added theatrical elements “ as well as many a 
a farcical motif. But these and other contributions are 
brought in by tributaries, as it were, and are not to be traced 
to the source of the main stream. 

The loose form of the Metamorphoses as well as that of the 
Satyricon is best explained as due to the Roman love of variety 

39 The lost realistic romance of Apuleius entitled Hermagoras appears like- 
wise to have been written in the first person; and possibly, as some think, 
Aristides’ MtAnovancd. Cf. Ps. Lucian, Amores 1. 

40 Similarly, the use of the first person in such realistic tales as those about 
the robbers in Apuleius may possibly be due to the analogy of the marvellous, 
burlesque type exemplified by the stories of Aristomenes and Thelyphron. 

“ Cf. Class. Phil. xx, 44 f. A strong proof that the comic romance was 
developed from folk tales, and not from any formal literary predecessor such 
as the Menippean satire or the Greek erotic romance, etc., lies in the fact that 
there is no moral personality in the leading characters. This unmorality and this 
tmpersonality are found nowhere outside the comic romance and the folk tale. 
Another proof is the fact that the “Ovos is demonstrably nothing but a popular 
Marchen, worked over by a literary hand. 

42 See O. Immisch, ‘‘ Uber eine volkstiimliche Darstellungsform in der antiken 
Literatur,” in Neue Jahrb. f. kl. Alt. 1921, 409 ff. 


4 Cf. K. Preston in Class. Phil. x, 260 ff.; and Rosenbliith, Beztrage zur 
Quellenkunde von Petrons Satiren, Diss. (1911). 
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and embellishment, manifested in the case of Apuleius by 
copious interpolation of a shorter and unified Greek original: © 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam 

delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 
When a Greek author, or one that has the Greek sense for 
form, wishes to tell a series of stories, he simply makes a 
collection of admittedly independent items, as in Plutarch’s 
’"Epwrixai denyjoes, without trying to force them into union; 
perhaps it is the Roman instinct for subordination and logical 
connection, so widely manifested in the Latin language and 
institutions, that leads an author like Ovid to attempt to bind 
together in formal chains things which by their nature are 
independent and should be treated separately. Although the 
ancient critics recognized the artistic value of varietas and 
wouxthorns in composition, yet they insisted at the same time 
upon a stringent unity and coherence: 


denique sit quod vis, simplex dumtaxat et unum. 


That they recognized, as a formal and legitimate artistic 
scheme, such Pisonian combinations as those of Ovid and 
Apuleius, is most unlikely. Certainly these would not have 
been tolerated in the best rhetorical circles. 

The type of fiction with which Apuleius was dealing in the 
main story was worldly and well suited to the sophisticated 
taste of a Petronius; but his own attitude toward it, as 
revealed by his interpolation of many tragic stories and his 
sympathy with Lucius, is much less sophisticated than that 
of Petronius or of the author of the Greek original (Lucian). 
If we were to examine carefully the subjective attitude of 
Apuleius, as revealed in the Metamorphoses, we should find 
therein certain psychological peculiarities which underlie his 
entire activity, and which mark him off distinctly from all his 
literary contemporaries as a man who belongs by instinct and 
by natural endowment not so much to the formal world of 


Cf. Class. Phil. xx, 45 ff., and for the type of the main story as compared 
with the main story in Petronius, 7b. 38 ff. 
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philosophy and letters, to which he aspires, as to the folk. 
With them he shares in an unusual degree that fondness for 
strange phenomena, that love of the picturesque in nature and 
human affairs, and that eagerness for a revelation, of whatever 
kind. For Apuleius, as for the layman, ancient philosophy is 
composed of manifold secrets, and it is this romantic aspect 
of the subject which appeals most to his imagination, and 
which he sets forth at times with the air of a magician in 
his popular lectures. I suppose that much of that psychology 
which we are in the habit of regarding as peculiarly medieval 
is, in the main, only plebeian; and that we should meet with 
much more of it in the early centuries of the Empire were it 
not for the fact that peasants seldom write, and that most 
authors of the period have been sterilized or enlightened by 
the formal tradition in a much greater degree than Apuleius. 
While other writers like Lucian tell us with scorn what the 
folk believe, and what they are fond of, Apuleius unwittingly 
shows us how they believe and exemplifies their attitudes in 
his own. It is this popular psychology, best described as 
romantic, that underlies our author’s fondness for recondite 
words and his exploitation of erudition, as well as his love of 
the picturesque generally, and his natural sympathy with 
folklore. That a man of this type of mind should have so 
far slipped from the classical tradition as to compose, with 
only a scant apology, a book of popular entertainment is not 
surprising, especially when we consider his provincial sur- 
roundings. 

The many-sidedness of Apuleius, which is a corollary to his 
desultory tendency in the Metamorphoses (or rather vice versa), 
is due in part to the profession of philosophy, but more, per- 
haps, owing to its superficiality, to that natural curiosity 
so characteristic of the average mind of his day. The real 
philosopher, in the manner of De Quincey’s great scholar, will 
“bring together from the four winds, like the angel of resur- 
rection, what else were dust from dead men’s bones into the 
unity of breathing life’; but Apuleius, like the Epicurean 
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bees of Lucretius, merely gathers honey in the meadows. 
This is the romantic and popular instinct as opposed to the 
classical and intellectual. It is passive and looks for revela- 
tion, while the other is active and selfreliant. One worships 
Fortune and Variety as its deities, the other Intellect and Self. 
One loves mystery, the other insists on clarity. While many 
writers have allowed the psychology of the age to influence 
greatly the form and substance of their works (e.g. Aelian), 
few like Apuleius have yielded so much in spirit; few are so 
near to the people, and to life. 
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XIII.—Ovidian Vocabulary and the Culex Question 


FREDERICK WILLIAM SHIPLEY 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


In the whole range of Latin literature there has been no 
subject which, during the last twenty-five years, has elicited 
so numerous a list of articles and monographs as the contro- 
versy over the authorship of the Appendix Vergiliana in 
general and of the Culex in particular. The number of papers, 
large and small, dealing directly or indirectly with this con- 
troversy now runs to over a score, and the resulting conclu- 
sions are bewildering in the extreme. In the case of the 
Culex alone the pendulum has during these last twenty-five 
years swung back and forth several times from complete 
rejection of Virgilian authorship, to complete acceptance, with 
various gradations in between:! Virgilian authorship, with 
divergence among the adherents of this opinion as to the 
period in Virgil’s life at which the Culex was written, whether 
at sixteen years, as stated in the Suetonius life, or at twenty- 
one, as maintained by Frank,? or at twenty-six, as asserted by 
those who place strong emphasis upon the statements of Lucan 
and Statius; non-Virgilian authorship, but antedating the 
authentic works of Virgil; Ovidian authorship; post-Ovidian 
authorship; and the contentions of those who believe it was 
written during the Augustan age, under the influence of Ovid. 
In this maze of divergent opinion one wonders whether literary 
criticism can be based upon a solid foundation, and whether 
its criteria are really as reliable as we think them. The 
investigations have included every line of attack: external 

1In recent years Virgilian authorship is maintained or admitted by Vitrano, 
Vollmer, Phillimore, Jackson, Butcher, Conway, Mackail, Fowler, Rand, Frank, 
DeWitt, Drew; it is denied by Leo, Birt, Norden, Braun, Plésent, Holtschmidt, 
Fairclough, Radford, Kent, Klotz, Baehrens. 

2 Vergil, a Biography, 1922; see also Class. Phil. xxv, 23-38, 103-119, 230- 


244. 
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evidence of ancient authors; internal evidence of the prooemi- 
um; vocabulary; phraseology; poetic technique; metrical 
technique; and the comparative study of sources. While 
it is only to be expected that the evidence of some of the 
criteria adduced in the solution of the problem should be 
negative and indecisive, impersonal evidence of this sort, if 
accurately gathered, should not be conflicting. One piece of 
evidence should not point to Virgilian authorship, and another 
point conclusively to independent authorship. Where this 
happens, except in the possibility of mistaken assignment of 
the work by Lucan, Statius, Martial, and Suetonius, the 
natural conclusion must be that some error has been made 
in the assembling of the evidence, or in the conclusions drawn 
from it, and in such cases the evidence should be rechecked 
and conclusions again be drawn from it with the utmost care. 

One of the strongest arguments against the Virgilian author- 
ship of the Culex has been the argument of vocabulary. This 
seems more tangible, and less elusive, than most of the other 
classes of evidence. I must admit that, after reading care- 
fully the Culex itself and the voluminous literature on the 
subject, in the face of arguments which seemed to be satis- 
factory evidence of Virgilian authorship there always stood 
the stern fact—the statistical fact—of vocabulary. The evi- 
dence as compiled by Holtschmidt* and Fairclough,‘ and 
as applied by Radford,’ seemed to prove conclusively that 
not only was the Culex not written by Virgil, but that it was 
written either by Ovid, as Radford thinks, or after Ovid, as 
Holtschmidt asserts, or certainly under the influence of Ovid, 
as is more modestly claimed by Fairclough who, after having 
done more than anyone else to prove the Ovidian character of 
the vocabulary, is reluctant to father upon Ovid himself the 

2W. Holtschmidt, De Culicts Carminis Sermone et de Tempore quo scriptum 
sit, Marburg, 1913. 

4H. R. Fairclough, ‘‘ The Poems of the Appendix Vergiliana,” 7. A. P. A. 
Lit (1922), 5-34. 

®’ Robert S. Radford, ‘‘The Juvenile Works of Ovid,” JT. A. P. A. wr, 159; 


‘“‘The Language of the Pseudo-Virgilian Catalepton with Especial Reference to 
its Ovidian Characteristics,’ T. A. P. A. uiv, 168. 
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composition of the work. The evidence adduced by Holt- 
schmidt and Fairclough in regard to vocabulary is not to be 
lightly pooh-poohed away, or to be disposed of by superficial 
arguments by those who believe in the Virgilian authorship of 
either the Appendiz as a whole, or of the Culex individually. 
I for one have looked upon their results as matters for serious 
consideration, which, unless explained away satisfactorily, 
must continue to be reckoned with as an important, and indeed 
a deciding, factor in the whole question of authorship. It is 
for this reason that I have undertaken in the present paper to 
check over the findings of these two scholars in regard to the 
question of vocabulary.® 

Holtschmidt in his dissertation, and Fairclough in his paper 
in the Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
cover practically the same ground, as far as the Culez is con- 
cerned, and arrive at almost the same conclusions as to the 
non-Virgilian and Ovidian character of the vocabulary. But, 
inasmuch as Fairclough’s paper presents the material in a 
more concise and a more statistical way, I shall deal with their 
common results in the form in which they have been presented 
by him. 

Briefly Fairclough’s arguments are as follows: there are in 
the 414 lines of the Culex 134 non-Virgilian words. Of these, 
45 are proper names. The remaining 89 common words ’ 

¢E. K. Rand, in an article entitled ‘‘ Young Virgil’s Poetry’’ in Harv. Stud. 
xxx, 123, has already questioned the methods and conclusions of Holtschmidt 
by pointing out a number of words in Virgil's authentic works which are limited 
to a single work, and also by showing that a fair proportion of the non-Virgilian 
words are to be found in Cicero and Lucretius. R. B. Steele, Phil. Quart. rv, 
267 ff. takes issue with Fairclough by pvinting out the frequency of occasional 
words in Caesar, Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero, and raises many pertinent questions 
as to the conclusions drawn from the fact that non-Virgilian words in the 
Appendix frequently occur in Ovid. Neither of them has pursued the line of 
proof which I have followed under Part I. Rand has partly covered my second 
point in discussing Holtschmidt’s findings, which were limited to verbs and 
adjectives. 

7 The following is Fairclough’s list with the line citations. The words marked 


with an asterisk are listed by Fairclough as occurring in Ovid: *amaranthus 406; 
araneolus 2; aureolus 144; *aversor 256; *baculum 98; bocchus 406; “*charta 24; 
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show a foreign element amounting to 21.25 in a hundred lines. 
In this respect the Culex shows a higher ratio than any of the 
divisions of Virgil’s authentic works. Those which approach 
it most nearly are Georgics 111 with 15.3 per hundred lines, 
Georgics 1 with 15, Eclogue 2 with 15. Of the 89 words not 
found in Virgil 58 (or 65.1 per cent) are found in Ovid, so that 
only 31 are non-Ovidian. - Furthermore, many of the words 
which are foreign to Virgil are great favorites with Ovid, and 
Fairclough lists 31 which are used in Ovid four or more times. 
After treating each of the poems in this manner, he comes to 
the conclusion “that probably not a single one of these poems 
has been correctly assigned to Virgil. They stand condemned 
by internal evidence. . . . Apart from the Eclogues, Georgics, 
and Aeneid, I doubt whether a single line of genuine Virgilian 
work has survived.” 

As Fairclough makes much of the proportion of non- 
Virgilian words which are found in Ovid, I present here the 
ratio of Ovidian words in the non-Virgilian vocabulary of the 
various works, as given by Fairclough, reduced to percentages 
for the sake of ease of comparison: Priapea 15, Catalepton 
32.8, Copa 40, Moretum 46.2, Ciris 47.5, Aetna 53.7, Dirae- 
chrysanthus 405; “comparo 178; “compos 191; concheus 68; conformo 391; 
*conscelero 375; *convicium 209; *cubo 154; culer 3, 7, 208, 387, 413; discordo 
254; dissero 188; distinguo 71; “dito 343; “doctrina 5; *echo 152; “*eheu 258; 
elogium 412; *epops 253; escendo 143; “excelsus 46, 155; excessus 302; “*exor- 
abilis 288; fautor 13; *floridus 70; *gemmans 70; generamen 334; *herois 261; 
*historia 4; *impietas 249; *inertia 385; inevectus 101, 341; *invidus 5; *invio- 
latus 263; *iocus 6; labruscum 53; lamentor 132; “languor 198; “leto 325; 
*leniter 155; “luridus 47; *lyra 13, 285; “nectareus 241; *nitor 63, 348, 405; 
*notitia 5; *obstrepo 150; obtero 188; occaeco 199; orsus 2; *parilis 229, 358; 
*pendulus 52; *perfidia 132; *polleo 74; praepando 16; “propello 45; prosterno 
69, 336; *pudibundus 399; *pupula 186; “*quantumcunque 388; quaqua 150; 
*quilibet 92; recino 13, 72; *refoveo 122, 213; regemo 386; *remoror 119; *resideo 
106, 109, 146, 358; “*respectus 228, 269; *revolubilis 169; rhododaphne 402; 
*senilis 388; sparsim 346; “squalidus 333; “tentus 130; timefactus 366; toreuma 
67; transcendo 84; *tribuo 388; *truculentus 255; “*utilitas 66; *vagus 23; *vecors 
249; *verno 410; *viduus 373. 

To this list should be added: posterius 8; acumen 184; and immoritur 354, 
which are given in Holtschmidt. From it should be taken resideo, not listed 


by Holtschmidt. Resedit occurs several times in Virgil and may be the perfect 
of resideo, as well as of resido. 
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Lydia 56.6, Culex 65.1. In discussing these ratios he says of 
the Aetna (p. 15) “that it is more Ovidian than Virgilian in 
vocabulary”; on p. 24, “The Ciris indeed, like the Aetna 
and the Culez, is distinctly more Ovidian than Virgilian in its 
vocabulary”; of Catalepton 9, “yet here again, however 
Virgilian the language may be, it is even more strikingly 
Ovidian, for of the eleven words absent in Virgil, as many as 
nine occur in Ovid” (p. 29). 

Fairclough’s figures and the conclusions drawn from them 
seem to be quite convincing, and in fact seem to warrant a 
verdict against Virgilian authorship. But while he has care- 
fully checked his figures for non-Virgilian vocabulary with the 
percentages for Virgil’s authentic works, his investigation, and 
also that of Holtschmidt, failed to take into account two other 
very important available pieces of evidence to serve as a check 
upon their conclusions as to the Ovidian character of the non- 
Virgilian words occurring in the Culez or, in the case of Fair- 
clough’s paper, in the other poems of the Appendix as well. 
They are as follows: 

(1) In Virgil’s authentic works, what is the percentage of 
words occurring in the Eclogues only, the Georgics only, and 
the Aeneid only, which are also found in Ovid? The answer to 
this question is a surprising one, and shows how carefully one 
must proceed in dealing with problems of this sort before 
drawing conclusions from statistics. 

(2) How many of the non-Virgilian words, and especially 
those which have been listed as Ovidian, occur in Catullus and 
Lucretius, the two pre-Virgilian authors whose influence upon 
the author of the Culez is most apparent? Also, how many 
of the non-Virgilian words which do not occur in Catullus and 
Lucretius are to be found in other pre-Virgilian authors? 


I. With the object of answering the first of these two 
questions I have examined the common words in Wetmore’s 


Indez,? for 14 letters of the alphabet: ABC DFGHLMN 


8 Index Verborum Vergilianus, by Monroe Nichols Wetmore (New Haven, 
1911). 
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QTUV. In selecting these letters for a partial count I have 
sought to observe a proper proportion between those which 
yield a large number of prepositional compounds, and those 
in which only uncompounded words are represented. These 
14 letters occupy 305 of the 554 pages of Wetmore’s Index— 
considerably more than half—and give a total of 2849 words, 
exclusive of proper names and the adjectives formed from 
them. Of these, 83 occur in the Eclogues only, 275 in the 
Georgics only, and 928 in the Aeneid only. The total number 
of words thus occurring in one work only of Virgil’s authentic 
compositions is 1286, or 45.1 per cent. The distribution of 
these words which occur in only one work reduced to a per- 
centage basis is as follows: Eclogues 6.4, Georgics 21.3, Aeneid 
72; the proportion of lines in the three works reduced to a 
percentage basis is Eclogues 6.3, Georgics 17, Aeneid 76.7. It 
will be seen that the two ratios correspond very closely in 
the case of the Eclogues and the Aeneid, the ratio for unusual 
words rising in the Georgics a little above the line ratio, as 
might be expected in a semi-technical work. With this slight 
exception the distribution of the words which occur in one 
work only is fairly even. . 

Let us now check these words which occur in one work only 
with Lemaire’s index to Ovid.® Of the 83 words which occur 
only in the Eclogues, 55, or 66.3 per cent, are found in Ovid; 
of the 275 words occurring only in the Georgics, 162, or 58.9 
per cent, are found in Ovid; of the 928 words which occur 
only in the Aeneid, 746, or 80.3 per cent, are found in Ovid. 

The results are indeed surprising. Let us recapitulate. 
In the authentic works of Virgil 45.1 per cent of the common 
words are found in one work only. The ratio of distribution is 
almost proportionate to the ratio of the number of lines in the 
various works, with a slightly higher ratio in the Georgics, due 
to technical words. Of these words which occur in one work 
only the proportion found in Ovid is 66.3 per cent for the 
Eclogues, 58.9 per cent for the Georgics, and 80.3 per cent for 


® Publius Ovidius Naso, Index Universus, Nicol. Elig. Lemaire (Paris, 1824). 
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the Aeneid. Compare these figures with Fairclough’s figures 
for the works of the Appendix—reduced to a percentage basis 
for the sake of the comparison,—by adding the percentages 
of Ovidian vocabulary in the authentic works and we get the 
following result as to relative Ovidian content: Priapea 15, 
Catalepton 32.8, Copa 40, Moretum 46.2, Curis 47.5, Aetna 
53.7, Dirae-Lydia 56.6, Georgics 58.9, Culex 65.1, Eclogues 
66.3, Aeneid 80.3. 

If the Aetna, Ciris, and Culex are more Ovidian than 
Virgilian, as Fairclough states, what shall we say of the 
Eclogues, Georgics, and especially the Aeneid? The Eclogues 
and Aeneid would seem, by the same method of reasoning, to 
be even more Ovidian than the Culez, and the Georgics, in 
spite of its technical vocabulary, to be more Ovidian than the 
Aetna and Ciris. There is a flaw in the reasoning somewhere, 
when it brings us to this reductio ad absurdum. And yet the 
evidence seemed to be so strong as to be impregnable. I 
myself had regarded the data given in Fairclough’s paper as 
the strongest single piece of evidence in the whole Appendix 
question, and Kent " and Radford ” both praise the impecca- 
bility of Fairclough’s method. But, in the light of the evi- 
dence for Virgil’s authentic works, we shall have to regard 
the hypothesis either of Ovidian authorship or Ovidian in- 
fluence as not proven, so far, at least, as the evidence of 
vocabulary is concerned. 


II. Let us now proceed to the second piece of evidence 


10As the Culez, according to Fairclough, shows a higher percentage of 
Ovidian vocabulary than any of the other poems of the Appendix, it is obvious, 
in the light of the figures for the Eclogues, Georgics, and the Aeneid, that this 
reductio ad absurdum applies equally to the value of his figures for all the other 
poems. 

uR. G. Kent, 7. A. P. A. Liv, 92. ‘Professor Fairclough examines the 
various poems which are doubtfully assigned to Vergil on various grounds, 

. and does it in such a masterly way that it would be difficult to take 
exception either to his method or his conclusions.”’ 

12 Robert S. Radford, 7. A. P. A. utv, 170. ‘Professor Fairclough ... has 

. ended by showing in the most convincing manner that the basic language 
of the Appendix is Ovidian, and not Vergilian.” 
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which might have been used as a check upon the statistics for 
Ovidian vocabulary, namely, the question as to how many 
of the non-Virgilian words which are listed by Fairclough as 
Ovidian occur in Catullus and Lucretius, the two pre-Virgilian 
authors whose influence upon the author of the Culez is most 
apparent. Of the 58 words, in the non-Virgilian vocabulary 
of the Culex, which are also found in Ovid: ” 

14 occur in both Lucretius and Catullus: comparo, cubo, 
excelsus, floridus, rocus, languor, nitor, prosterno,* remoror, 
resideo,® squalidus, tentus, tribuo, vagus. 

12 occur in Lucretius though not in Catullus: dito, doctrina, 
gemmans, invidus, luridus, notitia, parilvs, DOES propello, 
pupula, quilibet, utultas. 

8 occur in Catullus though not in Lucretius: charta, con- 
scelero, eheu, leniter, perfidia, truculentus, vecors, nduus. 

The 31 words of the Culex which occur neither in Virgil 
nor in Ovid include: 3 which are found in both Lucretius and 
Catullus: distinguo, lamentor, obsero; 6 which occur in Lucre- 
tius but not in Catullus: culez, dissero, escendo, praepando, 
timefactus, transcendo; and 2 which occur in Catullus but 
not in Lucretius: aureolus, conformo, making a total of 11. 
This brings the number of non-Virgilian words which are 
found in either Lucretius or Catullus or both up to 45, or about 
half the total. 

Of Fairclough’s 58 non-Virgilian words which are found 
in Ovid—or, to be accurate, 59, since he accidentally omitted 
an asterisk from prosterno,—34 are found either in Lucretius 
‘or Catullus or both, so that 56 per cent of the supposedly 
Ovidian words might quite as justly be called Catullan or 
Lucretian. I shall show later '* that a considerable proportion 
of the 28 words which occur in Lucretius may be traced directly 

13 They are those marked with an asterisk in footnote 7, on pages 263 f. 

4 Fairclough accidentally omitted the asterisk from this word, which is 
found in Ovid. This would raise his total number of Ovidian words to 59. 

18 Resideo is wrongly included owing to an apparent error in Wetmore, who 


assigned all the examples of resedit in Virgil to resido. 
16 See page 270, § 2. 
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to him since they occur in a passage for which he was un- 
questionably one of the main sources. 

Of the 25 remaining words which are listed as Ovidian 12 
are found in Cicero.!’ This leaves a total of 13 only of the 
-non-Virgilian words which occur in Ovid, or 14.6 per cent of 
the total non-Virgilian vocabulary, which is not demonstrably 
as pre-Virgilian as it is Ovidian. Of the remaining 13 words, 
4 are pre-Ovidian and are found in Horace, Tibullus, or 
Propertius, and another is based upon an uncertain text.'8 
Thus only 8 of these so-called Ovidian words are not found 
elsewhere than in the Culex before Ovid: baculum, echo, 
epops, herois, leto, nectareus, refoveo, revolubilis. If we pos- 
sessed the work of the writers of elegy and of the epyllion 
whose poems antedate the Eclogues it is conceivable that we 
might account for several more without coming down to 
Ovid at all. 

These facts, coupled with the figures which I have given 
under I. for the occasional words in Virgil’s authentic works 
which are also found in Ovid, make it doubly doubtful whether 
we are justified in assuming, from the evidence of vocabulary 
at least, that there is any Ovidian influence in the Culez at all. 
Leaving aside, for the present, the question of authorship, 
we are at least free to place the Culez at an earlier date than 
Ovid, so far as vocabulary is concerned. 

III. Thus far, in considering the words in the Culex which 
are not found in Virgil, we have been dealing with them in the 
mass, for the purpose of weighing the statistics of others. In 
the following paragraphs I shall take up for comment individ- 
ual words or groups of words. 

1. Inasmuch as it would be unfair to the author of the 
Culex to hold him responsible for scribal errors and resultant 
variants and out-and-out conjectures, the following words 
should be left out of the reckoning in discussing questions of 

17 See list on p. 271, § 3. 

18 Lyra, pendulus are found in Horace, verno in Propertius, amaranthus in 


Tibullus. In the case of pudibunda (399) the majority of the MSS. read 
rubtcunda. 
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authorship: doctrina 5, escendunt 143, quaqua 150, comparat 
178, obcaecaverat 199, vecordem 249, excessum 302, generamen 
334, sparsim 346, timefacta 366, pudibunda 399. It should 
be noted that the only words designated by Fairclough as 
post-Augustan are thus eliminated from consideration: qua- 
qua, obcaecaverat, sparsim. 

2. The non-Virgilian words are not distributed evenly 
throughout the poem. No less than 51 are found in six small 
groups of lines, amounting to 59 lines in all: 


TAR Sites hate aes 8 lines 9 examples 
C3274 hn ee eeeinte gees 10 “ 10 ee 
1S H1 98 eis el ewe oes 13“ 9 ‘ 
RSA 1O0 oo! oe gece Cae eens 8 “ 6 
385-388... 2.0.0... cee 4 *“ 6 a 
SOO 44 oes See coneusas 16 “ 11 _ 
59 51 


In these 59 lines the ratio of occurrence of these non-Vir- 
gilian words is 86.3 per hundred lines, but in the remaining 
355 lines of the poem the ratio, allowing for duplication, is 
about 11 per cent, which is less than the average for either the 
Eclogues or Georgics. 

It will be noted that the first 8 lines of the poem, and the 
last 16, containing a catalogue of plants, amounting to 24 
lines in all, account for 20 of the non-Virgilian words. 

In the second of these concentrated groups given above, 
namely lines 63-74, it is interesting to note that not only is 
the subject matter influenced by Lucretius, m1, 24 f., but 7 
of the 10 non-Virgilian words are also Lucretian: nitor, utili- 
tate, prosternit, florida, gemmantis, distincta, pollentem. In the 
remainder of this passage, to line 96, which is still under the 
influence of Lucretius, the only remaining examples of non- 
Virgilian words are also Lucretian: transcendat 84, quolibet 92. 

3. I have pointed out on page 268 that 34 of the 58 (59) 
words in the Culex which were listed as Ovidian are found in 
either Catullus or Lucretius or both, and therefore antedate 
the Eclogues. The number of pre-Virgilian words is raised to 
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46, if we add 11 words which are all found in Cicero, though 
some are found in Cato and comedy as well: aversor, compos, 
convicium, exorabilis, historia, impietas, inviolatus, obstrepo, 
respectus, senilis, tribuo. 

Other words in the Culex which are found in Cicero, though 
not elsewhere in Virgil, or in Ovid, Catullus, and Lucretius, 
are: discordo, elogium, excessus, fautor, orsus, quantumcumgue. 

The author of the Culex, whether Virgil or not, was clearly 
a novice. It is therefore not surprising that a number of 
prose words should be found in his vocabulary, which an 
author like Virgil in his maturity, with a greater mastery of 
poetical technique, would not see fit to use. The absence in 
Virgil of senzlzs must, however, be regarded as accidental, 
since he uses antlis 4 times in the Aeneid. 

4. Foreign words, of which all but one are Greek, account 
for 10 of the non-Virgilian words: amaranthus, bocchus, charta, 
chrysanthus, echo, epops, herovs, lyra, rhododaphne, toreuma. 

At no time does Virgil avoid Greek names for flowers. 
Georgics, 1V, 116-148 contains the same list as Culex, 398-410 
except for the 4 examples just cited. There is clearly a 
connection between the two lists. Did the author of the 
Culex add to Virgil’s list, or did Virgil use the Culex list, 
omitting four flowering plants from it? There is no oppor- 
tunity in Virgil’s authentic works for charta, or echo. Lyra is 
metrically better suited to lyric poetry and the elegiac couplet — 
than to the hexameter; Virgil uses cithara four times and 
fidibus once. Virgil would probably not have used herovs or 
toreuma in his greater works. There is opportunity for the 
first in Aen. vi, and for the second in Ecl. 3. In general 
there was a greater tendency to use Greek words among the 
devotees of Alexandrinism than there was among the early 
Augustans. 

5. The adjective vagus in line 23 is not found in Virgil, 
although he had many opportunities to use it. It was a much 
overworked word in Catullus, in fact it was overworked ad 
nauseam. It occurs no less than 5 times each in the 63d and 
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64th poems. Anyone who reads these two poems cannot but 
feel that it is the same kind of an affected mannerism as the 
overworked anzius ® of the Culex. As Virgil’s indebtedness 
to Catullus, and particularly to the 64th poem, is frequently 
apparent, the absence of vagus would seem to be the result of 
conscious avoidance. When did this attitude on Virgil’s part 
begin? On first reading Catullus, or was it a later reaction 
from the mannerisms of the veorepixoi, but before he wrote 
the Eclogues? ?° 

6. Another mannerism of Catullus was the excessive use of 
the diminutive ending in the case of both adjectives and nouns. 
Three of the non-Virgilian words in the Culex are such diminu- 
tives: araneolus, aureolus, pendulus. We can here at least 
trace Virgil’s own attitude. While avoiding sentimental 
diminutives in the Georgics and Aeneid, he does make use of 
them in the Eclogues to some extent—though of course to a 
lesser degree than Catullus. About 10 per cent of the words 
which occur in the Eclogues only are such diminutives. We 
have here direct evidence of a change of attitude on Virgil’s 
part in the matter of vocabulary. 

7. A mannerism of the author of the Culez is the use of 
compounds with re-, where the preposition adds little or 
nothing to the meaning of the uncompounded word: recino 
13, 72, refoveo 122, 213, regemo 386, remoror 119, resideo 106, 
109, 146, 358, revolubilis 169. In Virgil’s authentic works 
the simple words are used rather than the compounds, if there 
is any need to use the word at all. Was this use of re- an 
early mannerism which Virgil later consciously avoided, or is 
it evidence of separate authorship? 

8. Two words are peculiar to the Culex. Labrusca, which is 

19It occurs 5 times in the Culex: lines 159, 237, 250, 349, 353. It occurs 
but once in Virgil’s authentic works, Aen. 1x. 

20 For such overworked words see Literary Digest, November 18, 1926, 27, 
an abstract of an article by Robert Littell. We have seen ‘avid,’ and ‘opales- 
cent,’ pet adjectives of best sellers of 20 or 25 years ago, have their brief day 


and then vanish for a time, due to the natural reaction from the overworking of 
a& sentimental word. 
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treated as a neuter plural, is possibly a sheer error on the part 
of the poet. Conchea is a coinage for the occasion. 


Vocabulary is but one of a number of possible pieces of 
evidence in regard to the question of the authenticity of the 
Culex. Drew # has recently made a careful examination of the 
use of common sources by Virgil and by the author of the 
Culex, in which he concludes that where there is any evidence 
of priority the Culex seems to have been first in the field, and 
that certain passages seem to indicate that Virgil and the 
author of the Culex were one and the same. There remains 
to be considered the evidence of the prooemium and such other 
internal evidence as the poem affords. I hope to discuss this 
evidence in another paper dealing with the recent article on 
the subject by Baehrens.”” The metrical evidence should be 
rechecked, inasmuch as the results of the various investigators 
in the field are in conflict. Until all the evidence is considered, 
the question of authorship must be left open. 

But, if vocabulary were our only criterion, we should have 
to conclude: (1) that there is no more reason for regarding 
the Culex as Ovidian than the Eclogues or the Aeneid, which 
show a larger percentage of Ovidian words; (2) that, in view 
of the fact that so many of the non-Virgilian words are found 
in Catullus, Lucretius, and Cicero, we have quite as much 
reason for placing the Culex before Virgil’s authentic works 
as we have for placing it after them; (3) that, as some of the 
features which differentiate the Culex from the Georgics and 
the Aeneid are found in the Eclogues, it is not impossible that 
Virgil may have been the author of the Culex; and (4) that so 
far as vocabulary is concerned, inasmuch as there is no positive 
evidence to the contrary, we should be justified in lending 
more weight to the positive statements of Lucan, Statius, 
Martial, and Suetonius. 

1D. L. Drew, Culex, Sources and their Bearing upon the Problem of Author- 
ship (Oxford, 1925). 


22 W. H. Baehrens, ‘‘Zum Prooemium des Culez,”’ Philologus, N. F., xxxv, 
364. 
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The author of the Culex, whether Virgil or not, was clearly 
a novice, who was not yet at home with poetical diction. 
If the author was Virgil, the work could hardly have been 
written at twenty-six, or even at twenty-one, as Frank thinks. 
I agree with Rand that the only acceptable date for Virgilian 
authorship would be that given in the manuscripts of Donatus, 
cum esset annorum XVI, without emending to XXVI with 
Scaliger and Brummer, or to XXI with Frank.” As a school- 
boy performance the Culez is not unworthy of Virgil. It is too 
crude for the age of even twenty-one, if the author is Virgil. 
But if the Octavius of the prooemium was the later Augustus, 
it is conceivable that Virgil, five years or so after writing the 
poem, presented his own schoolboy effort to another school- 
boy to serve as a useful compendium of mythology, and that 
he added the prooemium at that time. 


33 See note 2. 


\ 
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XIV.—A New Interary Fragment on Demosthenes 


By WARREN EVERETT BLAKE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Plate XLVI 


Michigan Papyrus 10, acquired in 1920 as “an unidentified 
prose fragment,” consists of ten small scraps varying in size 
from cm. 3.7 X 4 to cm. 10.4 X 7.9. The material is of good 
quality but is badly preserved, being full of breaks and worm- 
holes. One piece, frag. E, is discolored to a dark umber shade. 
Writing appears on one side only and the original form of 
the work was clearly a roll. The roll was at some time earlier 
in its history cut horizontally, apparently into three sections, 
only the lower two of which are here partially preserved. 
The cuts are not modern as the condition of the straight edges 
shows. The middle and lower sections were originally of the 
same height. Of the pieces preserved frags. A and E belong to 
the middle section and the rest, with the possible exception of 
frag. J, which is too small to determine, belong to the lower 
section as the presence of the margin indicates. Longitudinal 
joining of the middle to the lower sections is impossible on the 
basis of continuity of the text, which is badly broken at the 
possible line of juncture. Frag. A however may with perfect 
certainty be joined to frag. B for three reasons: the two pieces 
of papyrus are of the same shade, a little lighter than the rest; 
there are six heavy fibres in the verso of frag. A which match 
six others in the verso of frag. B; the longitudinal folds of frag. 
A come in the same position with relation to the text as in 
frag. B. Joining of frag. E with any of the lower ones seems 
impossible. A side-by-side joining of frags. C and D 1s cer- 
tain. Minute traces of the beginning of letters on the extreme — 
right of frag. C fit exactly on the initial letters of frag. D. 
Finally, frag. G may be joined to the side of frag. H on the 
evidence of the correspondence of papyrus fibres. 

As to the original height of the roll, two independent lines 
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of reasoning give the same probable and interesting result. 
In the first place measurement of the fragments shows that the 
average depth of the lower margin was somewhat over cm. 6. 
That of frag. C at its greatest depth is cm. 6.6, while that of 
frag. B, which alone preserves a part of the straight lower edge, 
is cm. 6.2. Now the total height of frag. A plus frag. B is 
cm. 20.1 and the actual number of lines of text in the two is 24. 
This is a most remarkable amount of margin for so small an 
amount of text. But the top of frag. A is sheared off in the 
middle of a line. How many more lines were originally above 
it and how deep the upper margin was, we have now no sure 
means of knowing. However, we may assume as certain that 
with a lower margin of over cm. 6 there must have been some 
upper margin also if any sort of symmetrical appearance was 
desired. As in the case of the Theaetetus Commentary papyrus 
it may quite likely have been somewhat narrower than the 
lower margin. The proportion of the two there is about 5:9. 
If we assume the same reasonable proportion here we get an 
upper margin of about cm. 3.5. Now in general the amount 
of the total height of the papyrus which is occupied by text in 
rolls of some degree of pretentiousness (as the width of the 
lower margin alone shows the present one to have been) is 
about two-thirds, rarely less! If then we may safely count on 
about cm. 10 of margin in the present roll (cm. 6.4 lower plus 
cm. 3.5 upper) there must have been about cm. 20 of text and a 
total height of about cm. 30, with possibly three more lines of 
text in the missing top section. 

Secondly, another consideration leads us independently to 
the same result. The remains of the two lower sections indi- 
cate that they were of the same height originally. Frag. A 
measures cm. 10, frag. B, cm. 10.1. Also the cut was a 
deliberate one made with no regard for the text. This would 
raise the assumption that the roll was intentionally cut into 
three equal pieces and that the missing top portion was of the 


1See Wm. Schubart, Das Buch bei der Griechen und Rémern? (Leipzig, 1921), 
pp. 58 f. 
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same height as the rest. Thus again, adding the heights of 
three sections of cm. 10 each, we get a total height of about 
cm. 30. This is not an uncommon height for a roll. The 
Didymus Commentary on Demosthenes and the Theaetetus 
Commentary mentioned above are of this height. On the 
other hand it is about the maximum height for all except the 
most special de luxe editions.? Furthermore, only 27 lines of 
text for such a height is very unusual. 

The columns are straight and narrow, averaging cm. 4.5 in 
width, and containing eleven letters to a line. A space of less 
than cm. 2 separates the columns. 

One other point in this discussion of the general external 
appearance of the papyrus deserves attention. The presence 
of the longitudinal folds mentioned above allows some interest- 
ing deductions to be drawn as to the probable place in the roll 
of the present scraps. Frag. A has been folded longitudinally 
into three nearly equal sections of cm. 2.7 in width. The fold 
marks are clearly ancient as the breaks and worm-holes along 
their course show. Frag. B, which joins A, shows the same 
folds with the extreme right section missing. It is then evident 
that the folds were present before the papyrus was cut hori- 
zontally. The same folds appear in the other fragments also. 
~The most natural explanation of the presence of these folds 
would be, I think, that the roll was crushed flat previous to 
cutting, or more likely at the time of cutting. If this is so, 
then the width of the folds represents one half of the perimeter 
of the roll at-the place where this writing was located. Then 
by a simple calculation we get as the diameter of the roll at 
this placecm. 1.7. That this can not be the diameter of a com- 
plete roll is obvious. In fact it would seem entirely probable 
that so small a circuit as that came from close to the center of 
the roll, and that consequently this text came from very near 
the end of the work or the book.’ 

2 See Schubart, op. cit., p. 57. 


? Frag. E has a fold cm. 3 in width which would point to a greater diameter of 
. the roll at the place where it was located. Also it is discolored as might more 
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Palaeographically these fragments are worthy of attention. 
The script is an even uncial averaging 11 letters to the line. 
There is a marked contrast between the breadth of the angular 
letters, especially y, n, x, u, v, 7, and 7, and the smallness of the 
round letters, #,0,and ¢. «combines the smallness of the round 
letter with the breadth of the others by prolonging the rather 
high cross-bar to the right. There is a tendency toward com- 
pression at the ends of lines, while in seven instances the space- 
filler (>) is used to bring the line out even with the rest. 
The upright strokes have a marked slope of about 12° to the 
right from the vertical, while the round letters tend to the oval 
type. The hand is regular but not mechanical, letters like » 
varying considerably in breadth even when considerations of 
space do not enter in. 

In details, «, p, 7, v all reach below the line. yu has a very 
shallow saddle, being at times nearly indistinguishable from z. 
Both o and w are placed high in the line, the former being of the 
two-stroke type with the second stroke also sometimes curving 
to the right, the latter having always the flat bottom. The 
three-stroke @ (in frag. D) is interesting; v is shallow and curves 
to the left; £ is found complete once only (in frag. D) and con- 
sists of two parallel lines with the middle stroke disconnected 
from the top but joined to the bottom. Ligatures of ae and e 
are in two or three cases found at the ends of lines. 

There is evidence of great care in writing. In the four places 
where .-adscript is expected, it appears, in one instance, ap- 
parently added by the original scribe afterwards as a correction. 
Out of a dozen perfectly preserved upsilons, two are dotted. 
Accents and breathings are consistently neglected. In one 
instance (in frag. C) a curved stroke over the iota in éuzerrw- 
kutas seems to represent the not uncommon double dot over this 
letter. The paragraphos appears once (in frag. A) added by a 
later hand, if one can judge by the difference in the shade of 
the ink. Finally, there are in the left hand margins of frags. 


probably be the case if it were outside the rest. Finally, as will be seen later, 
the content of E, though uncertain, fits more naturally before than after the rest - 
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C and D, just in front of the two bottom lines and the two next 
to the bottom lines respectively, small strokes resembling 
apostrophes, possibly intended as quotation marks. 

On the whole, then, we have in this script an excellent ex- 
ample of what Schubart calls “der strenge Stil’? which he 
attributes to the second half of the second century a.p.5 


We may then picture the original roll as of light-colored, 
smooth papyrus, of goodly height with truly opulent margins 
above and below, straight narrow columns, and a clear but 
forceful script,—altogether a possession to be prized. 


In turning to the individual fragments and a discussion of 
their contents, we must first state that all attempts at identifi- 
cation with any existing text have proved unsuccessful. 
Owing to the consequent uncertainty as to the order of the 
pieces, it will be best to present each fragment or restored 
combination of fragments by itself, justify the text, and follow 
it with a commentary. Frag. AB is at‘once the largest and 
most important and will be treated first. 


4 Professor H. A. Sanders has kindly called to my attention a theological 
papyrus from the end of the 2d century a.p. (Ox. Pap. 405, Vol. III, Pl. I) 
which introduces a quotation from St. Matthew with diplé-like marks somewhat 
similar to these. 

’See Wm. Schubart, Griechische Paldographie (Munich, 1925), pp. 124 ff. 
The angular boldness of the letters, the contrasting breadth and narrowness of 
square and round letters, the shallowness of the yu, and the characteristic form 
of the & are the more striking points of conformity of this papyrus with the type 
described by Schubart. | 
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Frac. A PLus B 


Col. I 


]AAwv 

]5nuo- 

ex\|npw- 

. o€ Ta ode] cAope- 
va uro Tw\y A@n- 
vawwy o|rpari- 
|veoOae 
kl Jrwy 

Jvel 

a|vadw- 

bev. . .]. eax 

Jn. . of 

Jeov.. 

Jac. . 


}.[ 
]vrws 
]uotxa 
]ras 
Jaows 
]oet 
]rpa 


Col. I. Text. 
below. 


© OO 1 Om Go DW = 


Col. II 


1 2B. €VOS O- 
aws BonOno[w- 

ow avrwe Kale 

LN pong <a> wp- 
Tat Tos ExApolts, 
edwkev avla- 
yopevaa Wn- 
diopa Ta Gew- 
pika xpnuarla 
OTpaTwria 
xpnuara rolt- 

ev. [o] de Sqyols 
ETEKUPWOE 

Thy youun|y, 
Tipwy | 


u..[] e 
[ 


]én[ 
| 
nal 
KAn[ 
kwon 
fer8al[e 


Tw| 


For the restorations of lines 4-7 see commentary 


1. There are traces of the bottoms of four hastae which may 
represent several possible combinations of 7, yw, or x. 
3. Here it would be tempting to restore Anuoofevns; but the 
space is insufficient for this plus any letters before the 


npw. 


Possibly dnyudcra? 


9. The angle of the upper stroke which alone is preserved 


suggests xk. 


10. The cross stroke of the » does not meet the hasta, but the 


latter is not quite long enough to be an 2ota. 


Elsewhere 


the combination At Is very close to ». 
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11. This restoration is due to the difficulty of explaining this 
letter combination in any other way. See commentary. 

13. Just to the right of this line was a small flake, now gone, 
attached to the main piece merely by a thread of worm- 
silk. On it was the cross bar of a letter, most likely the 
top of a gamma. 

14. The tota may be the hasta of a preceding upright letter. 

19. Only the second hasta of the »v and a slight bulge at the 
bottom of it to indicate where the cross stroke joined it 
are visible. Ac is again possible. 

21. Here and in |. 23 the diplé-shaped space-filler is found at 
the line end followed by a short stroke. 

19 to 24 it seemed best not to try to restore. 


Col. II. The obviously certain restorations at line ends are not 
noted below. 


1. The reading is very doubtful. Two hastae appear below 
the line in the position of about the second letter. What 
may be the loop of an alpha follows, after which there is 
space for a broad letter. vos o is quite certain. Is the 
word possibly werecpayévos? For repaodar with dws 
ef. Xen. An. m1, 2,3... GAAa TEepacBar STws... 
owlwyeia. 

4. xrpono<o>wyvyra. Apparently a case of haplography. 
If the original form is retained we must call it a sigmatic 
middle aorist subjunctive from mpotnut, used in a pas- 
sive sense! 

13. This is preceded by a paragraphos, marking merely the end 
of a sentence. 

20. After the uw are the remains of some triangular letter, 5 or 
a, but presumably the latter, in view of the preceding p. 


COMMENTARY 


In discussing the content of the several fragments, I shall 
treat column II first. A translation of the first fifteen lines 
will run as follows: “ Endeavoring (?) that they might assist 
him and not be first overpowered by those hostile, he offered 
for proclamation a decree to make the theoric funds stratiotic 
funds. And the people ratified his motion honoring. ... ” 

Disregarding for the moment the peculiar wording of this 
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statement, let us center our attention on the decree itself. 
This proposal to convert the festival funds of the state to 
military purposes at once calls to mind the careful hints of 
Demosthenes at this very thing in the first Olynthiac oration 
and his veiled suggestion of the same measure in the third 
Olynthiac. To both of these passages we shall return later. 
In fact the history of the theoric funds is nearly synonymous 
with that of the most important financial aspects of fourth 
century Athens. It will be worth while briefly to consider this 
history. 

In order that every Athenian citizen might enjoy his right 
to participate in that part of public worship which took the 
form of theatrical presentations at the yearly festivals, notably 
of Dionysus, each was granted a small sum from the state 
treasury, originally apparently a drachma, to cover the ad- 
mittance fee of two obols at the theater on each of the three 
days of the Dionysia. This practice, the date of the origin of 
which is debated, was firmly established in the second quarter 
of the fourth century. The management of the fund was 
vested in a regular board, possibly of ten men, called oi éri 7¢ 
Gewpixg, under a president. The opportunities for gaining 
popularity in this office were so great that it easily eclipsed 
all other financial offices and came in time to absorb them.® 
We hear of distributions of five drachmas each,’ and Demades 
called the institution “the glue that holds the state together.” § 

There did apparently exist a law ® whereby in time of war 
the superfluous funds used in peace for the festival fund had 
to be turned to war purposes. But the law had been allowed 
to lapse, and the decision as to the employment of the super- 
fluous funds was left to the arbitrary will of the demos, as we 
can learn from Demosthenes.” That their will was that the 

* Aeschines, 3, 25. 

7 Hyperides, Against Demosth. (frag. VI) 26, 15 f. 

8 Plutarch, Platonic Quest. 10, 4 (p. 1011), quoted by Beloch, Gr. Gesch.? 
111, 1, p. 343, n. 1. 


*[ Dem. } 59, 4. 
101,19: radra dé (sc. rd orpatwrtkd) tpets ws BolrNeobe NauBdvere. 
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funds be used exclusively for festival purposes is evident from 
the fate of Apollodorus, who, probably not on his own initia- 
tive, proposed in a probouleuma to have the people vote as to 
whether they would have the superfluous funds applied to war 
or to the theater." This was just the time around 349 B.c. 
when the encroachments of Philip had caused Olynthus to send 
to Athens for help. The result of this proposal was that the 
people voted unanimously to employ the funds for war 
purposes and then with characteristic inconsistency con- 
demned Apollodorus when he was charged with a ypagy 
rapavouwv, to a fine of fifteen talents, later reduced to one. 
This latter action condemning the proposer of the probouleuma 
for unconstitutionality at once nullified the former acceptance 
of the proposal itself.“ Shortly after this, if one may believe 
the scholiast on the opening words of the first Olynthiac * and 
Libanius in his hypothesis to the same oration, a law was 
passed making attempted interference with the theoric funds a 
crime punishable by death. Whether this 1s a fact or not,!* 
the experience of Apollodorus with the uncertain temper of the 
people in itself easily explains the great hesitancy of Demos- 
thenes in referring to this subject in the first Olynthiac oration, 
where, after hinting broadly at the great financial possibilities 
of the theorica, he denies flatly any intention of proposing to 
employ them for war purposes. Again in the third Olynthiac, 
although the whole oration is full of veiled hints as to the ex- 
pediency of this measure, Demosthenes’ only direct proposal 
is that nomothetae be appointed to revoke the laws regarding 
the theorica and so a clear path be given a man to “ propose 
what you all know is to your advantage. Until that happens 
do not expect that anyone is going to be willing, after telling 

1 [Dem. } 59, lc. 

12 (Dem. ] 26, 8. 

13 P, 33, 11 (Dind.). 

4 Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatskunde (1926), p. 1143, 2, accept this, but H. 


Weil, Les Harangues de Démosthéne (1881), p. 163, more reasonably rejects it. 


11, 19: rl otv, &y res elo, ob ypages rair’ elvat orparwrikd; ua Al’ obk 
tywrye. 
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what is best for you, to be ruined by you.” This sounds like 
a clear reference to Apollodorus. 

Let us pause for a moment on this attempt of Apollodorus. 
So far as the wording of the present fragment goes, it might 
conceivably apply to him. His proposal amounted to what 
we have here and we learn that the ratification of the people 
was unanimous. But the credit for other benefits to the state 
hinted at in other fragments yet to be considered can not 
apply to the poor banker’s son. Still our interest in him does 
not cease at this point. Why should this obscure spendthrift 
take on himself the risk of making the proposal which proved 
so disastrous to him? Friedrich Blass answers this question 
In another connection in a way that is very pertinent to the 
present investigation.!’ Briefly, his arguments as applied to 
this point are as follows: This was just the period of the 
Olynthiac orations and the first of the Philippics when Demos- 
thenes was straining every nerve to arouse the Athenians to a 
sense of their danger and to prepare the state for resistance 
by building up finances and army. His realization of the im- 
mense possibilities of the theoric fund is manifest in the pas- 
sages of the Olynthiacs referred to. He did not himself at the 
time venture to propose the employment of these funds, but 
caused Apollodorus to do it for him. The reason for Apollo- 
dorus’ acceptance of the task lay in the fact that Demosthenes 
had put him under special obligations. In fact, to secure this 
all-important aid in promoting the welfare of the state, he had 
deliberately been guilty of a piece of duplicity. Not to go into 
details, he had, after writing the speech which Phormio had 
used against Apollodorus, prepared another which Apollodorus 
had used to secure an unjust decision over Phormio, thus, in 
the words of Plutarch,!® “as it were from one cutlery shop 
selling to opponents daggers to use against each other.” 
Thus it would seem that this Apollodorus episode reflects the 

63, 11 f. 


7 Aut. Beredsamkeit.? 111, 1, pp. 32-34. 
18 Dem. 15. 
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first attempt of Demosthenes to bring about this simple and 
obvious means of relieving the state.!? 

The next mention of this plan occurs in the speech On the 
False Embassy, delivered in 343. Herein Eubulus is charged 
with forcing the Athenians to vote for the disgraceful peace 
terms of Philocrates three years since, by presenting the dread- 
ful alternative of “going down to the Peiraeus and paying a 
property tax and converting the theoric into stratiotic funds.” 7° 
Thus it is evident that for the next few years after the third 
Olynthiac of 348 nothing was done to prepare the way for this 
proposal. 

The fourth Philippic, traditionally assigned to the year 341, 
is commonly regarded as spurious chiefly because in it Demos- 
thenes’ attitude toward the theoric funds is so fundamentally 
at variance with his views expressed in the Olynthiacs. Here 
he is apparently defending the institution of the theoricon, 
declaring that “if we could abolish . . . the (false) fear that it 
will not stand without some great evil, we could make no 
greater contribution to public affairs.” 7! If the oration is 
genuine, as the ancient critics thought, we can perhaps see a 
temporary volte-face on the part of Demosthenes to avoid the 
unpopularity that his previous attempts had aroused. 

After this we lose sight of this proposal entirely so far as the 
writings of Demosthenes himself are concerned. Yet he must 
have kept his plan constantly in mind and watched for his op- 
portunity. For, finally, in the year 339, one year before 
Chaeroneia, he was at last successful. We read from the sixth | 
book of the Atthides of Philochorus™ as follows. “Lysima- 
chides the Acharnian (archon in 339). In his archonship the 
Athenians because of the war against Philip put off the work 
on the docks and the arsenal. They resolved on Demosthenes’ 

19 It is plain from 14, 24 (354 B.c.), where in a consideration of financial re- 
sources there is no hint at the theorica, that Demosthenes was considering this 
project now for the first time. 

20 Dem. 19, 291. 


21 Dem. ] 10, 36. 
2 Frag. 135 M. (Dion. Hal. Firat Letter to Ammaeus, 12). 
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motion that all funds be stratiotic.” This is the first and only 
early record of the final victory of this long sought for and 
highly important measure of Demosthenes. In fact there 
were previous to the discovery of this present papyrus but 
two certain echoes of this event in all later Greek literature so 
far as I have been able to discover. The first is in the satirical 
Praise of Demosthenes by Lucian where we read (36):77 “He 
(Demosthenes) diverts the financial income from the theater 
to the camp.” This statement, it 1s interesting to note, is 
placed by Lucian in the mouth of Philip in a speech admitting 
the energy and wisdom of Demosthenes in his attacks against 
himself. The second is found in the work of the rhetor 
Sopatros dating from about 500 a.p. on the Texvn of Hermog- 
enes, where we have the bald statement:* “ Demosthenes 
proposes that the theortka be stratiotika.”’ Of these two later 
mentions of the truly great service of Demosthenes, our present 
papyrus is at least contemporary in date with the first, and 
some three hundred years older than the second. 

One further point is to be considered in this connection. 
How did Demosthenes finally gain his desire? With the formal 
renewal of the war against Philip in 340, the war spirit may at 
last have overcome the Athenians’ love of pleasure. Another 
more significant fact, however, is that in 339 the long tenure of 
office by Eubulus was over, and with the removal of the chief 
sponsor of the system of public doles Demosthenes saw his 
opportunity. Furthermore we know that two years after this 
time, in 337, at the time that Ctesiphon made his famous 
proposal to crown Demosthenes, the latter himself held the 
office of chief of the theortcon.» Also we are informed that out 
of his own private wealth he made voluntary additional con- 
tributions of ten thousand drachmas.” Thus we see that the 
measure was but a temporary one lasting only a year, and that 
on the restoration of the theoric fund after the crisis Demos- 

3 Cf. ib. 45: Ynyicnara orparwr7txa. 

4% Walz, Rhetores Gracct, Vv, p. 181. 


3% Aeschines, 3, 24. 
* Dem. 18, 113, and [Plut.] Vit. X Orat. 846 A. 
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thenes himself while administering the office of 6 éxi 76 
Gewpixg@ seems to have attempted by his private gifts to make 
up by the splendor of the festival arrangements of that year 
for the entire loss of their prerogatives which the Athenians had 
accepted in the previous year at his proposal. 

Before leaving this section of the papyrus we must note the 
form of expression éwxey dvayopetoa. This is, so far as I 
know, a unique expression for “‘he introduced a bill for the 
assembly to vote upon.” Usually it implies declaring the 
result of the vote.2” The usual formula for introducing the 
probouleuma to the people is ocupBddAdeoat, eloevéyxe OF 
xpnuarioa.2® However, the usual procedure for the sponsor 
of the decree was to have it formally proclaimed to the as- 
sembly through a herald,”® and thus our expression becomes an 
entirely adequate, non-technical description of what actually 
happened. 

In the light of column II, column IJ, fragmentary as it 1s, 
gains new significance. We are now prepared to look in it for 
other events in the political career of Demosthenes, and I 
venture to justify the restorations printed above, all technically 
possible, on the following basis. Lines 2 to 7 now reading “ He 
(Demosthenes) made good the debts of the Athenians’’ will 
then refer in general to the financial aid given the state by 
Demosthenes, and recorded in the decree of Demochares.*° 
The expression “ érAnpwoe 7a dyetAoueva,” while no exact parallel 
can be adduced, is easily allowable in view of the Thucydidean 
xpeiay wAnpaoa.*! That these ‘debts’ were contracted in 
equipping the army may be conjectured from the ‘orpar-’ 
which immediately follows and the statement of Demochares 
that Demosthenes supplied the Athenians with arms.” Fi- 
nally, the apparent reference in lines 11 and 12 to ‘expendi- 

27 Aeschines, 3, 3. 

38 See W. Hartel, Studien tb. Altisches Staatsrecht- u. Urkundenwesen (1878), 
pp. 170 f. 

39 Aristoph. Thesm. 372 ff. 

30 [Plut.] lc. 850 F. 


81 Thuc. 1, 70. 
337 Plut. ] l.c. 851 A. 
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tures’ recalls the statement of the orator himself in the oration 
On the Crown that he contributed ‘the expended sums’ when 
he was in charge of repairing the walls.** 


Frac. C Frac. D 
[rv 7r0-] 
1 dw evepyer(n- }.[ 
. tTlw]y rpa- 2 ce vrope- Tw 
YuaTwy Tw 3 vas uroduvar 1 po| 
TEPLETTWT WY 4 Tov amo Tov T.o[ 
Tnv Tod. et- 5 dtxacrnpiov xuww- xKed[ 
WEN TWKUL- 6 duvov. nuén- keu[ 
as yap aurns e[s 7 On de kat Tw 


Frag. C. Text. 


1. At the extreme right is the bottom of a hasta. 

2. First appears the tip of a stroke below the level of the line. 
From the slight curve and its very low position it is 
probably a p. After an apparent cross bar of an e 
appears a segment of the outer curve of some round 
letter. The 7 of the rwy is represented only by the tip 
of the hasta. 

6. Here appears the curved stroke over the iota noted above. 

6 and 7. Before these lines are small strokes described above. 


Frag. D. Text. The initial letters of the second column are 


barely visible except in the few cases recorded. 
1. Satisfactory traces of all these letters except » appear under 
the microscope. 
5. For the xed on the extreme right, compare frag. F, Maxedova. 
5 and 6. Preceded by the diplé-like marks. 


COMMENTARY 


In frag. C we must evidently supply at the beginning some 
idea of rescuing, and translate, “he saved (?) the city from 
impending events. For when it had fallen into... .” For 
TPAYHATWY Ta@V TWepiecrwrwy In the sinister sense we have an 
exact parallel in [Lysias ], 2, 32, dropodvres 5¢ rots repreaornKdct 


3 Dem. 18, 113: ravn\wpév’ SSwxa. Cf. [Plut.] lc. 846 A for the sum 
spent; elonveyxe Td dvaduwlev dpyiproy pvas p’. ; 
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xpaypact. With éuxerrwxvias we can readily supply some 
phrase such as eis wo\Anv dropiav. If the marks mentioned 
in the text represent a quotation, it is now difficult to see what 
it was. 

On frag. D the best commentary is supplied by Demosthenes 
himself. “After this (2.e. Chaeroneia, when terror had caused 
the people to adopt his measures) when those whose special 
concern it was to injure me stood together and brought against 
me prosecutions, challengings of account, impeachment, all 
these, . . . I got myself acquitted... .’’** The expression 
“he benefited the state by enduring to undergo the ‘ danger of 
the court’ ” is quite quotable, if the marks noted before the 
lines imply that. But again I can not find the source of the 
quotation. 


Frac. F 


JdexesOafe 
Kau olrepyew 
autjov dca Pe- 
Auwrlov Tov 
Max]edova euo- 
|xeev[ Jodo 
]nv re 1ro- 
Nec. | 


CON SD Or i & KO = 


Text. Allowing the average eleven letters to the line and carefully 
measuring the available space, we get the above res- 
torations with a fair degree of certainty. 


6. Between the »v and the o there is just space for a small letter, ° 
probably a, but the reconstruction of the word is diffi- 
cult. 

7. The + is represented only by the beginning of the top stroke. 
The ct-adscript is added later slightly above the line. 


COMMENTARY 


“It is right (?) to accept and reverence him on account of 
Philip the Macedonian. ...’”’ What the sense of the last 


% Dem. 18, 249. 
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two lines may be, I can not now attempt to say. The warm 
admiration for Demosthenes is to be especially noted. 


Fracs. G ano H 


JereBo- 1 

Joe vro 2 xae 7 
ldepew 3 pwv [ 
Juara 4 wy [ 


The text is too scanty to permit any safe conjectures. 


Fraga. I 


tI. 


aplos Pudur- 
roly AXe~avdp[ 
Jernv yap el 


mm O&O Oe 


Text. 


1. The bottom of a hasta appears at the right. 
2. Only one upright of the x appears, and the lower tip of the c. 
4. The last letter may be € or o. 


Frac. J 
1 aktas 
2 ¢.[ Ixe..[ 
3 pa 5n.[ 
4 vecpel 
5 ]ra[ 
6 


| Text. The text is exceedingly lacerated and doubtful. 


1. A trace of a letter to the extreme right can be seen. 

2. Two slightly curved vertical strokes end the line. 

6. Another trace of a letter, seemingly the beginning of the 
top bar of ar. This marks the beginning of the column. 


COMMENTARY 


With the vee of 1.4 we may perhaps compare a pas- 
sage in Libanius’ Praise of Demosthenes (14): rv OnBaiwy 
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wor AOnvaiors rpoobels dua mpeoBeias . . . Kat potpay tnALKabrny 
améxowe Tov wodepiov, mpocéverpe 5¢ rots woXiras. It will be 
noted that the last four words fit exactly and without change 
the spaces allowed in the papyrus. 


Frac. E 
]. 


Jyro 
Twol|s TwWY pN- 
Topw|vy TwWY TwWL 
5n|uwe BovNo- 
pelvwy apecxery 
ort exwy pleya 
epyl[acrnptov 
o rjatnp erabey 
10 det}vov ovbev. 
11 evyelvero Tov 
12 amolyevyev av- 
13 rolv atreos o[ 


Oo TIS ok WH = 


Text. The restorations in lines 2 to 6 are quite certain. 


1. Slight trace of a letter quite unrecognizable. 

5. Only the elevated flat bottom stroke of the w is visible. 

6. The last six letters of this line are compressed into a space 
of three normal letters, thus allowing room for an un- 
usual number of letters in the first part. 

7 to 13. For the reconstructions offered here see the com- 
mentary. 


COMMENTARY 


This fragment has been left until last for treatment because 
of the extreme difficulty experienced in arriving at any satis- 
factory interpretation which will fit with the known facts of 
Demosthenes’ history. In lines 2 to 6, if the reconstruction is 
correct, we have apparently a statement made “by some one of 
the orators desiring to please the common people.” In view 
of the character of the other fragments it would seem that we 
have here a refutation of some statement made to the discredit 
of Demosthenes by an orator of demagogic tendencies. That 
Demosthenes possessed a rather aristocratic spirit and came 
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into frequent opposition with the common people is established 
by Plutarch.> What the charge specifically was in this case 
remains uncertain, but seemingly there is a personal attack on 
his inherited plutocratic tendencies. Line 7 containing but 
three letters preserved, and line 8 with its ambiguous -aornptov 
I have ventured to reconstruct as above on the basis of Theo- 
pompus’ statement found in Plutarch’s Infe of Demosthenes 
which reads: Anpoodévns 6 warhp Anpoodéevous . . . éwexadetro 
Maxatponoibs, épyaornpiov exwy peya, Kai dovrous rexviras.*® 
In our lack of definite information with regard to Demos- 
thenes’ father, may we conjecture that at one time he was 
enabled by his superior wealth to withstand some general mis- 
fortune and so gave opportunity to the orators of the ‘ popular’ 
party to revile him and his son as ‘antidemocrats’ ? 3” 

For the reference to some one’s becoming responsible for 
some one’s ‘exile’ in the last three lines I can offer no satis- 
factory explanation. If this passage is referring in general to 
the family of Demosthenes, this may possibly recall the fate 
of Gylon, the grandfather of the orator, who was exiled for 
treason.*® As suggested above,** the external appearance of 
this fragment would lead us to place it outside, 1.e. before the 
others. This would be the natural place for it in a work treat- 
ing the course of Demosthenes’ life in chronological order. 


In the problem of identifying these fragments we are reduced 
to a consideration of probabilities as to type of literature and 
authorship,—a consideration made more difficult by the small 
amount of text to work on. The best that can be done is to 
narrow down the possibilities as far as possible and leave the 
matter with a few suggestions.*® 


% Dem. 14, 3 and 4. 

* Theopompus, frag. 105 M (Plut. Dem. 4). 

87 For the wealth of Demosthenes’ father implied in the above see, besides 
D.’s own statements of the amount of his patrimony, Lucian’s Praise of Dem. 
11: évdéxerat tov Adyov raTHp TpLNpapxos, xploea Kpnxis xara Ilivdapov. 

38 See Aeschines, 3, 171 f. 

39 Page 277, note 3. 

40 For this section of the paper I wish to express my indebtedness to E. 
Drerup, Demosthenes im Urteile des Altertums (Wirzburg, 1923), (Studien sur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, xu, 1 and 2). 
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First we must note that the elaborate format of the original 
roll described above *! presupposes some value and popularity 
for the content. A work deemed worthy of being published in 
so attractive, not to say luxurious, a form as this was at least 
no school-boy’s exercise. 

From the content we can draw some other general con- 
clusions. It is hardly necessary to remark that the work, 
while dealing with Demosthenes and his career, discusses him 
in the third person. Thus any identification with a lost work 
of the orator himself is definitely precluded. We are then 
faced by the alternative that this is either (1) a historical work 
dealing with the latter half of the fourth century and incorpo- 
rating, as such a work must, details of the part played by De- 
mosthenes in that period; or (2) a special work on Demos- 
thenes. 

In considering the possibility that this is a historical work, 
we must admit that the work was in that case of considerable 
compass or else the historical perspective was seriously at fault. 
There are here all told more or less intelligible remains of six 
columns all apparently discussing the benefits conferred by 
Demosthenes on the state. In that case then, if the con- 
clusions drawn above as to the probable position of these 
fragments close to the end of the roll * are correct, one roll, or 
section, or book of the supposed history ended in a long en- 
comium on Demosthenes. 

But this very highly laudatory tone is unexpected in a 
general history, and quite foreign to the usual attitude of 
ancient historians toward Demosthenes. If, for example, we 
consider the Atthides of Philochorus,—and it is this work alone 
of histories which records the measure mentioned in frag. A,— 
we are struck at once by the terse impersonal character of his 
fragments, utterly incompatible with the warm admiration of 
our text. In fact the universal tendency of historical writers 

‘1 See page 279. 

“If frag. E is correctly interpreted, the space devoted to Demosthenes was 


much greater than this. 
43 See page 277. 
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from the earliest times, with one exception, down to Diodorus 
varies only from cold indifference to open hostility and scandal- 
mongering.“ 

That one exception is however an interesting one. De- 
mochares, own nephew of Demosthenes, was the author of a 
“history of the course of events during his own lifetime at 
Athens, written in a style more rhetorical than historical.” 
That such a history by such a man would feature Demosthenes 
at great length and in the most favorable light is very probable. 
None of the few fragments preserved can however be directly 
connected with the present bit.“ More significant is the de- 
cree preserved in the Pseudo-Plutarch’s Lives of the Ten Ora- 
tors,“’ said to have been proposed by Demochares in honor of 
his great uncle. After proposing the erection of a bronze 
statue to him, and cirnows & wpvraveiw and mpoedpia for his 
descendants, the decree lists his benefits to the state with 
special emphasis on his financial support, public and private. 
No mention is made of this stratiotic measure however. The 
highly laudatory tone, the use of the technical appellation of 
evepyérns,*® the occurrence of the words 7d dvadwhév 4 to in- 
dicate the sums which he expended during the term of his 
office, all are points of contact between this papyrus and the 
decree. It may be that Demochares in his history expanded 
the contents of his decree in the form that we have here. In 
any case we may safely mark him and his decree as certainly 
an ultimate, if not the immediate, source of our work. 

Turning then to the alternative of a special treatise on 
Demosthenes, we are again justified by the laudatory character 
of the content in excluding one large and popular class of special 

“See Drerup, op. cit., pp. 12, 56, 122 f. 

* Cic. Brut. 83. 

“ The sole fragment dealing with Demosthenes (frag. 1 M, Plut. Dem. 30) 
elevates his suicide to an act of divine Providence. 

47[Plut.] 850 F. Its authenticity is defended by Fr. Ladck, ‘“‘ Uber die 
Echtheit zwei Urkunden bei Pseudo-Plutarch,’”’ Wien. Stud. x1 (1891), esp. 
pp. 77-111. 


48 See frag. D, line 1. 
9 Plut.] l.c. 845 F. 
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works,—the biographies of the Peripatetic school. The norm 
for these was set by the sketches of the New Comedy and the 
satirical Characters of Theophrastus, and their general charac- 
teristics were “the acceptance of legendary tradition and com- 
binations resting thereon, invention of characteristic traits, 
especially the promulgation, exaggeration, and fabrication of 
malicious gossip with hostile tendency.” °° Such being the 
case we may exclude the whole list of Demosthenes biographies 
from Idomeneus to Satyrus. 

We are then left with that class of special encomiastic litera- 
ture which arose in the schools of rhetoric from an admiration 
of the rhetorical ability of Demosthenes, was extended to in- 
clude a glorification of his political and personal career, and 
culminated in the extravagances parodied by Lucian and 
solemnly propagated by Libanius, each in his Praise of De- 
mosthenes. It is obviously useless to suggest a name as the 
possible author of a work so fragmentary as this. I would 
merely note that the possibilities are not limited to authors 
whose names are preserved. In Ox. Pap. 1799 (1922) there is 
an unidentified fragment of an oration which in less flattering 
tone defends the policies of Demosthenes. To leave the prob- 
lem with a final suggestion, in view of the date of the papyrus, 
toward the end of the second century A.D., it is possible that it 
contained the seriously encomiastic original on which Lucian 
at that time based his parody, for a parody without a 
widely known original is without point. 


60 Fr, Leo. Die Griechisch-rémische Biographie (Leipzig, 1901), p. 102, 
quoted by Drerup, op. cit., p. 61. 
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FiGURE 1. Inscription at Laodicea-on-the-Maeander. See also Figure 1a. 
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FIGURE 4a. Inscription at Nevinneh. 


FIGURE 5. Inscription at Nevinneh. See also Figure 5a. 


FIGURE 5a. Inscription at Nevinneh. 
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FIGURE 8. Inscription at Nevinneh. 
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FIGURE 9. Inscription at Nevinneh. FicurE 10. Inscription at Nevinneh. 
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FIGURE 14. Inscription built into Fountain between Nevinneh and Sizma. 
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FiGurE 18. Inscription on Bridge near Bajri-Court. 


FIGURE 18a. Inscription at Meidan. 
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FIGURE 18). Inscribed Stone at Meidan. 
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FIGURE 19. Inscription at 
Meidan. 


FiGURE 20. Inscription at Meidan. 
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Inscription at Serai-Onu. 
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Inscription at Serai-Onii. 
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Inscription at Ladik. See Figure 32a. 


FIGURE 32. 


Inscription at Ladik. 


FiGuURE 31. 
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FIGURE 33, Inscription in Cemetery at Ladik. Upside Down. 
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FIGURE 37. Part of Inscription at Konia. 
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FIGURE 38. Inscription at Hayret Keui. 


FiGURE 39, Inscription at Gelendos. 
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FIGURE 40. Inscription at Alti-Kapou. 


FiGURE 41. Inscription at Alti-Kapou. 
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Inscription on Stone under steps of house at Yalivadj, 


FIGURE 42. 
as shown in Figure 42a. 
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Inscribed Stone used as support for stairs in house at Yalivadj. 


FIGURE 42a. 
See Figure 42. 
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FIGURE 45. Stone in form of Phrygian Grave from Hissar Ardi, now in the 
Lycée at Yalivadj. See also Figures 45a and 3. 


FIGUR E 45a. Rear side of Figure 45. 
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Inscribed Stone at Yalivadj. 


FIGURE 46. 


End of Figure 45. 
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Inscription in a Mosque at Yalivad). 


FIGURE 47. 


Upper part of Inscription in Sofilar at Yalivad). 


FIGURE 48. 
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FIGURE 52. Inscription at Yalivad}. 
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FiGgureE 53. Inscription at Yalivad)j. 
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FIGURE 56. Latin Inscription at Yalivad). 
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FiGURE 57. Inscription at Yalivad}. 
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FIGURE 58. Latin Inscription in house at Yalivadj. 
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FiGuRE 59. Inscription at Yalivadi. 
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FIGURE 60. Inscription at Yalivadj. 
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Squeeze of first six lines of No. 62. 
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Inscription in mosaic floor of Christian Basilica 


FIGURE 6/7. 
at Antioch in Pisidia. 
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FIGURE 68. Inscription on door of Christian Basilica at Antioch in Pis 
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Quotation from Psalms on mosaic floor of Christian Basilica 


FIGURE 69. 
at Antioch in Pisidia. 
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Quotation from Psalms on mosaic floor of Christian Basilica 


FIGURE 70. 
Antioch in Pisidia. 
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FIGURE 71. Round Stone in centre of Tiberia Platea at Antioch-towards-Pisidia. 
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FIGURE 75. Latin Inscription on base of Column found near Triple City Gate 
at Antioch-towards-Pisidia. 


FIGURE 76. Latin Inscription on base of Column found near Triple City Gate 
at Antioch-towards-Pisidia. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


I. PROGRAM 
TuEsDAY, DECEMBER 28 
FIRST SESSION, 2.30 p.m. 


SELATIE EpGAR Stout 
A Defense of the Nine-book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters 
(p. 5) 


Mary A. GRANT 
AND 
GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 


Cicero’s De Oratore and Horace’s Ars Poetica (p. xvii) 


Roy JosepH DEFERRARI 


Early Ecclesiastical Literature and Its Importance to Classical 
Scholars (p. xvii) ! 


LEIV AMUNDSEN 


Official Stamps on Papyrus Documents under Domitian and 
Hadrian (p. xviii) 


WARREN EVERETT BLAKE 
A New Literary Fragment on Demosthenes (p. 261) 


RoBerT CHISOLM Horn 
Interpretation of a Papyrus Letter (p. xix) 


RussEL MortTiIMER GEER 


Non-Suetonian Passages in the Life of Vergil formerly ascribed 
to Donatus (read by title; p. 107) 


CAMPBELL BONNER 


A Papyrus Fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas from the End 
of the Second Century (read by title; p. xxi) ? 

1 Published in the Philological Quarterly under the title ‘‘ Early Ecclesiastical 

Literature and Its Relation to the Literature of Classical and Medieval Times.” 


2 Published in the Harvard Theological Review. 
i 


li American Philological Association 


R. B. STEELE 
The Date of Manilius (read by title; p. xxi) 


Henry BarTLeETT VAN HOESEN 
AND 
ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


Transcriptions of Five Leases (read by title; p. xxi) 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


8.15 P.M. 


HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH 
The Classics and our Twentieth Century Poets 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 
SECOND SESSION, 9.30 a.m. 


CLYDE MURLEY 
Et dona ferentis (p. xxi) ! 


GrRaAcE Harriet Macurpy 
A Chapter in the History of Pity (p. xxi) ? 


Henry Roy WILLIAM SMITH 
A Political Cartoon of the Sixth Century (p. xxi) 


Ivan M. LINFOoRTH 
Gods in Herodotus * 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 


Heracles and his Principal Successors through the Augustan 
Age 


DEAN PutTNAM LocKWoopD 


Roman Rhetoric as Training for the Bar (p. xxiii) 


1To be published in the Classical Journal. 

2 To be published in collaboration with J. A. K. Thomson. 

3To be published in the University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology. 


Proceedings for 1926 il] 


HELEN H. TANZER 
The Humanity of the Romans (read by title; p. xxiii) 


JOHN JOSEPH SAVAGE 
A New Manuscript of Virgilius Maro Grammaticus (read by 
title; p. xxiv) 


JAMES EUGENE DUNLAP 
The Manuscripts of the Florilegium of the Letters of 
Symmachus (read by title; p. xxv) 


PauL RoBINsSON COLEMAN-NoRTON 
The Correspondence of Saint John Chrysostom (read by title; 
p. xxvi) ! 


JOINT SESSION OF MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AND OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF MEDIEVAL LATIN STUDIES 


9.15 a.m. 


RoBeErtT 8. ForsyTHE 
Hrotsvitha’s Knowledge of Greek 


CHARLES HENRY BEESON 
Report for the Committee on Medieval Latin Studies of the 
American Council cf Learned Societies 


CHARLES HomMER HASKINS 
The Latin Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 


RaLpH ADAMS CRAM 
The Significance of the Medieval Academy of America 


Harry Caplan 
Rhetorical Invention in some Medieval Tractates on Preaching 


THIRD SESSION, 2.30 p.m. 


Levi ARNOLD Post 
Plato’s Epistles and Demosthenes 
1 To be published in the Journal of Theological Studies. 


1V American Philological Association 


BEN EDWIN PERRY 
An Interpretation of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses (p. 238) 


FREDERICK Mason CAREY 
The Vatican Fragment of Phaedrus (p. 96) 


PHILIP BARRows WHITEHEAD 
The Meter of the Aitis of Catullus (p. xxvii) 


Roy Caston FLICKINGER 
A Study in Terence’s Prologues (p. xxvi) ! 


Lovisa V. WALKER 
Laughter in Lucretius (read by title; p. xxviii) ? 


CORNELIA CATLIN COULTER 


The “Great Fish” in Ancient and Medieval Story (read by 
title; p. 32) 


HoMeER FRANKLIN REBERT 


The Literary Influence of Cicero on Juvenal (read by title; 
p. 181) 


ROBERT SOMERVILLE RADFORD 


The Ovidian Authorship of the Lygdamus Elegies, with a 
complete Study of the Language (read by title; p. 149) 


FREDERICK WILLIAM SHIPLEY 


Ovidian Vocabulary and the Culex Question (read by title; 
p. 261) 


GEORGE LINCOLN HENDRICKSON 
Satura tota nostra est (read by title) ! 


ROUND TABLE SESSIONS, 4 p.m. 


Critical Editions of Greek Authors by American Scholars. 
Discussion opened by Frank Cole Babbitt. 

The Relation of Linguistic Studies to Classical Studies. Dis- 
cussion opened by Edgar Howard Sturtevant. 


1To be published in the Philological Quarterly. 
Published in Classical Philology, xxu1, 44-60. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE, THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION, 
AND THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 


8 P.M. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 
FOURTH SESSION, 9.30 a.m. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Ancient Greece as depicted in a Medieval Outline of History 
(p. Xxxix) 


La Rue Van Hook 
Crime and Criminals in the Plays of Aristophanes ! 


Davip Moore RoBINSON 


Some Unpublished Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Asia 
Minor (p. 195) 


ASHTON WauGcH McWHoRTER 
Corcyra and the Peloponnesian War (p. xxx) 


ANNA Cox BRINTON | 
The Ships of Columbus in Brant’s Vergil (p. xxx1) 


ALLEN BrROowN WEST 


The Last Assessment of the Athenian Empire (read by title; 
p. 60) 


PATIENCE HAGGARD 
The Secretaries of the Athenian Boule in the Fifth Century 

(read by title; p. xxxi) 

EK. ADELAIDE HAHN 
A proposed Emendation of the Res Gestae Divi Augusti (read by 

title; p. xxx) 
SAMUEL Loomis MoHLER 
Apophoreta (read by title; p. xxxii) ! 
1To be published in the Classical Journal. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 
2.30 P.M. 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
The Phonology of the Messapic Dialect (p. xxxiv) ! 


EpGarR HowarpD STURTEVANT 
Indic Speech and Religion in Western Asia (p. xxxiv) ? 


ROLAND GRUBB KENT 
Word Contamination in the Italic Dialects (p. 51) 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


The ab urbe condita Type of Expression in Greek and English 
(p. xxxv) 3 


SAMUEL ELIOT BASSETT 


On Iliad A 52: A discussion of the so-called Emphatic Position 
of the Runover Word in the Homeric Hexameter (p. 116) 


BERNARD MeEuzAR ALLEN 


The Accusative and Ablative of Degree of Difference (p. 
XXXV1) 3 


Epira FRANCES CLAFLIN 


The Nature of the Latin Passive in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries (p. xxxvi) 4 


HerBERT W. Macoun 
The Riddle of Classical Prosody (read by title; p. xxxvil) 


WILLIAM AuGUsTUS MERRILL 
Nil and Nihil in Lucretius (read by title) 5 
1To be published in Language. 
2 To be published in Yale Classical Essays and Studies. 
3 To be published in the Classical Journal. 
‘To be published in the American Journal of Philology. 


6 Published in the University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
ix, 46 ff. 
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RautepH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN 
The Vocative in Livy (read by title; p. xxxviii) 


JAMES FREDERICK MOUNTFORD 


A Paris MS. (Suppl. Gr. 449) and the Lacuna in Ptolemy, 
Harmonics u, 14 (read by title; p. 71) 


CLYDE MuRLEY 
Some Verse Effects of Initial Words (read by title; p. xxxvill) 


CALEB RICHMOND HARDING 


Subsequent Action expressed by the Aorist Participle (read 
by title; p. xxxix) 


JOHN C. PELLETT 


The Origin and Solution of Some of the Difficult Roots in the 
English Language (read by title; p. xxxix) 
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II, MINUTES 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
First SESSION 


Tuesday afternoon, December 28, 1926. 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting was called to order at 2.30 
P.M., in Emerson Hall, Room D, by the President of the 
Association, Henry Rushton Fairclough of Stanford Univer- 
sity. About 120 were in attendance. 

The Executive Committee through its secretary, Joseph 
William Hewitt of Wesleyan University, reported as follows: 


Volume 56 of the Transactions and Proceedings was published in early July. 
A determined endeavor had been made to get the volume out by the 15th of 
June but for some reason which the printers have never condescended to ex- 
plain, they apparently dropped work for one month. The editor recommends 
that the date of May 15th be set for the appearance of Volume 57. 

The membership has increased very little, if at all, during the year. The 
Secretary has sent out something over 100 letters to classical instructors who 
are not at present members of the Association. The response has been dis- 
couraging; possibly after the Christmas holidays a greater harvest may be 
expected. The Secretary suggested on a slip sent out with the annual bills the 
- advisability of taking out life membership. Some 20 of the members responded. 
This has rendered possible the increase of about $1,000 in the endowment 
which now has mounted to over $13,000. In spite of the mandate of the 
Association at its last session in 1925 it proved impossible to press the endowment 
campaign other than by securing life members. At the meeting in 1925 no 
changes were made in a committee which had been inactive for a considerable 
time. Furthermore, on being informed of the plans of the Association regarding 
the endowment, the former chairman resigned. It seemed to the President 
and to the Secretary advisable to postpone action until the Executive Com- 
mittee could meet this December. 

The 1,025 members are distributed as follows: 


Regular annual members . ...... 0... ew we ee ew ew T9Y 
From the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast ...... 81 
Eile memberss 4 ac 2st Se ge BS Bee a ae Se we ew 
Relieved from payment of dues because of age and length of mem- 
bership ........0.888- ade! <i o. as a a at Je 
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The membership record for the year has been as follows: 


New members. ....... 1.0. 1 ee ee ee ee ee 37 
Reinstited: 2. <4 2: x a 6-6 eo ee ce, Se Be ee SS 1 
"TOthl @BIN Gs. glx oe, che >, oe Bn He Sk ee DE, EL 38 
Members lost 

BY GGGthi ce oc. a. Sop he ee wh Ee te Oe eR oh eo i te ee eB ee 6 

By resignation. ...........0 6. ee ee ee 17 

Dropped for failure in payment of dues. .......... 20 
TOtal 1088.20.02. 4. & 3. Bim ~ os ew & GES eS Swe ee ee HS 43 
INCU 1086 5 - wa. nach ok es et he a eS Oe we ee Ee eee eS 5 


The new members elected by the Executive Committee during the year are 
as follows: 


Robert Anderson, Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 
Dorothy Burr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ruth Carson, Toronto, Ohio. 

Hazel Dean, Hunter College, New York City. 

Irwina Dorr, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anna O. Duell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. B. Emeneau, Yale University. 

C. A. Forbes, University of Cincinnati. 

M. Alison Frantz, Princeton, N. J. 

F. R. Gay, Bethany College. 

F. R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University. 

Arthur E. Gordon, Dartmouth College. 

Moses Hadas, Columbia University. 

Margaret Y. Henry, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. C. Herrick, University of Illinois. 

L. S. Hitchcock, Yale University. 

Herbert B. Hoffleit, Cambridge, Mass. 

Clark Hopkins, Yale University. 

Leslie W. Jones, Yale University. 

G. V. Kidder, University of Vermont. 

Richard Knowles, St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 
Joseph Lapidus, New York City. 

Barbara P. McCarthy, Athens, Greece. 

Paul J. McGraw, Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 
Raymond Mandra, Dartmouth College. 

Mary G. Needler, Elmira College. 

O. W. Qualley, Luther College. 

W. M. Read, Adelbert College. 

L. F. Robertson, University of British Columbia. 

A. A. Ruskin, Boston, Mass. 

Inez G. Scott, Smith College. 

Nellie Angel Smith, Florence Hall, Florence, Ala. 
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Martha Stansfield, Agnes Scott College. 

H. J. Stukey, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Margaret E. Taylor, New Haven, Conn. 
Elizabeth Vardaman, University of Mississippi. 
A. F. West, Princeton University. 

J. Whatmough, Harvard University. 

Eunice Work, Wheaton College. 


The following have become life members of the Association: 


Arthur Adams, Trinity College. 

May A. Allen, Newcomb College. 

Earle A. Babcock, New York University. 

Mary H. Buckingham, Boston, Mass. 

E. F. Claflin, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 
P. R. Coleman-Norton, Princeton University. 
M. C. Davis, Miller Place, L. I., N. Y. 

H. V. M. Dennis, Princeton University. 

C. A. Forbes, University of Cincinnati. 

W. C. Greene, Harvard University. 

J. W. Hewitt, Wesleyan University. 

Helen F. Hill, Lowell, Mass. 

Stephen B. Luce, Boston, Mass. 

B. H. Meritt, Athens, Greece. 

Kenneth Scott, University of Wisconsin. 

Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College. 

Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College. 
Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
W. P. Woodman, Hobart College. 


It was voted that the report be adopted. The Treasurer 


then presented the following report: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, December 15,1925 ........2.2.2.2.48. 
Sales of Transactions and reprints. ...... . . .$ 493.27 
Membership dues, annual .... . Zhe Sa cas de fe: va ZOZBO1G 
Membership dues, life. . ....... . . . « »« » 950.00 
Initiation fees. . 2... 2... ww ee ee . . . . 250.00 
Income from Endowment Fund. .......... 687.04 
Interest... ... gre at SAAS tes ie Be ce Se oe 61.03 
Dividend. OA. See ASS ee, a ha ae 6.00 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast: member- 
Bip (CCS S> 2d: b> GW ee. ae ae 210.00 
F. W. Kelsey, toward cost of plates, Vol.tv ..... 44.44 
Tenney Frank, publication fund. . ......2.2.. 25.00 


Total receipts to December 23,1926. ......2.2.2.. 


$1607.57 


6352.93 


$6960.50 
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EXPENDITURES 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol.tv1....... . $2905.15 
Salary of Secretary and Treasurer. ......... 750.00 
Printing and stationery ..........4.+4+.. 161.32 
Postage and envelopes. .........2. +4428. 140.97 
Express and packing. ..........+2+ +6488. 109.65 
Telegrams . ..... 1... ew ee ee ee 13.29 
Traveling expenses of C. P. Bill. . ......2.2.. 46.07 
Contribution to American Council of Learned Societies. 51.00 
Office Supplies ...... 1. we ee ee ee 7.35 
Life membership fees transferred to Endowment Fund. 900.00 
Two fifths of initiation fees. . . ........2. 116.00 
Refund of dues to W. H. Oxtoby. ......... 3.00 
Total expenditures to December 23, 1926. ........ $5203.80 
Balance, December 23,1926 .........2.2.2.4.-. 1756.70 


$6960.50 


The report of the Treasurer was accepted and referred to 
the auditing committee. 

President Fairclough announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 


To audit the Treasurer's accounts: Andrew Runni Anderson and Franklin 
H. Potter. 

On the place of the next meeting: Augustus Taber Murray, Elizabeth Hazelton 
Haight, and Campbell Bonner. 

On resolutions: Duane Reed Stuart, A. G. Laird, and Harry Caplan. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
oF AMERICA 


Tuesday evening, December 28. 


The societies met at 8 P.M. in Emerson D. Frank Cole 
Babbitt of Trinity introduced the President of the Association, 
Henry Rushton Fairclough, who delivered the presidential 
address on the subject The Classics and our Twentieth Century 
Poets. About 160 attended. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Wednesday morning, December 29. 


The session opened at 9.30 in Emerson D, President Fair- 
clough presiding. A project for the study of the North 
American Indian languages was presented to the Association 
with the approval of the Executive Committee. The Associa- 
tion voted to endorse the project and to express the hope that 
funds may be found for its pursuance. The session was 
devoted to the reading of papers. About 85 were in attend- 
ance. This small number was due partly to the fact that at 
9.15 there was a joint session of members of the Association 
and of the Modern Language Association of America for the 
discussion of medieval Latin studies. This session was held 
in Emerson J under the joint presidency of Marbury B. Ogle 
of the Association and John Strong Perry Tatlock of the 
Modern Language Association. About 225 were in attend-— 


ance. 
THIRD SESSION 


Wednesday, December 29. 


The session was opened at 2.30 in Emerson D, with Frank 
Cole Babbitt of Trinity College, Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, in the chair. It was entirely devoted to the reading 
of papers and was attended by about 75. 


RouND TABLE SESSIONS 


These sessions were held at 4.00 p.m. immediately after the 
adjournment of the general session. A round table for the 
discussion of The Relation of Linguistic Studies to Classical 
Studies met in Emerson F with about 45 in attendance. The 
chairman was Edgar Howard Sturtevant of Yale University, 
who also opened the discussion. 

The round table for the discussion of Critical Editions of 
Greek Authors by American Scholars met in Emerson A. 
Charles Burton Gulick of Harvard acted as chairman and the 
discussion was opened by Frank Cole Babbitt of Trinity. 
Twenty-one persons were in attendance. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE, THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION, THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION, AND 
THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Wednesday evening, December 29. 


The societies met in Sanders Theatre at 8.00 o’clock. Henry 
Rushton Fairclough, President of the Philological Association 
and Vice-President of the Archaeological Institute, presided. 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University welcomed 
the societies. The program consisted of brief addresses by 
the following representatives of the several associations: 
Ashley Horace Thorndike, Modern Language Association; 
Edward Capps, American Institute of Archaeology; Leonard 
Bloomfield, Linguistic Society of America; Charles Rufus 
Morey, College Art Association; Clifford Herschel Moore, 
American Philological Association. 


FourTH SESSION 


Thursday morning, December 30. 


The business session was called to order by President Fair- 
clough in Emerson J, at 9.30. About 125 people attended 
this session. 

The committee to audit the treasurer’s accounts reported 
as follows: 


We, the undersigned committee, appointed to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the American Philological Association for the period December 15, 
1925 to December 23, 1926, have examined the same and found them true and 


correct. 
(Signed) Andrew R. Anderson, Chairman, 
Franklin H. Potter 


For the committee on the place of the next meeting, Augus- 
tus Taber Murray, its chairman, recommended that the 
Association gratefully accept the invitation to meet at the 
University of Cincinnati in 1927 in conjunction with the 
Archaeological Institute. The recommendation was adopted. 

The committee on resolutions through its chairman, Duane 
Reed Stuart, then reported the following resolutions which 
were adopted: 
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The American Philological Association, holding its fifty-eighth annual meet- 
ing, desires to express its lively sense of obligation: 

To the authorities of Harvard University for their generous hospitality to 
the members of this Association and, in particular, to President Lowell for his 
graceful words of welcome. 

To Professor Carl Newell Jackson and his associates on the local committee 
of arrangements for their thoughtful provisions for their visitors’ comfort and 
entertainment. 

To the Harvard Union and the Colonial Club which so courteously extended 
their privileges to the members of this Association. 

To Miss Longfellow for her gracious act in admitting visitors to one of the 
literary shrines of America. 

Harry Caplan, 
A. G. Laird, 
D. R. Stuart. 


President Fairclough read a list of the members deceased in 
the course of the preceding year: 


Charles B. Cannaday, University of West Virginia, died May 24, 1926. 
William L. Cowles, Amherst College, died May 12, 1926. 

Carl A. Harstridm, Harstrém School, died January 14, 1926. 

W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, died Sept. 9, 1926. 
Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, died Oct. 16, 1925. 

Hans C. G. Von Jagemann, Harvard University, died Jan. 21, 1926. 


The two delegates to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, W. K. Prentice and A. L. Wheeler, submitted through 
Mr. Wheeler as the main part of their report the Memoranda 
for the Use of Delegates prepared by E. C. Armstrong, 
Secretary of the American Council of Learned Societies. To 
this document Mr. Wheeler made a few supplementary re- 
marks, especially on the report of the sub-committee for the 
project of a Corpus Monumentorum Antiquorum. 

The report was accepted and placed on file. 

There was some discussion regarding the status of the en- 
dowment campaign and it was reported that the Executive 
Committee had in mind a revision of the Endowment Com- 
mittee. 

Voted: that the Association hears with satisfaction the 
action of the Executive Committee and expresses the hope 
that a new committee on endowment may be appointed which 
will promptly proceed to complete the endowment fund. 
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The following statement showing the condition of the en- 
dowment fund and submitted by G. A. Plimpton, Treasurer, 


was presented in his absence by the Secretary. 


Tue AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ENDOWMENT FUND 
STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
DeEceMBER 1, 1925 To NoveMBER 30, 1926 


Dec. 21 
Dec. 29 
1926 

Feb. 3 
April 12 
May 25 
May 27 
Aug. 3 
Oct. 22 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 29 


27 


RECEIPTS 


Balance, New York Trust Co. 
Contributions: Clarence P. Bill, 
A. F. Braunlich, 
Kemp Malone, 
L. R. Shero, 
John B. Titchener. ...... 
Contribution: E. Capps 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on Deposits. . . 


« e ee e® $@®  e®  e® 


New York Trust Co.—Interest on $2,000 B/M 
Manida Construction Corporation (net) . 

New York Trust Co.—lInterest on $1,000 Part. 
B/M Rondack Garage Corporation (net) 


New York Trust Co.—Interest on $8,000 Part. 


B/M John Viviani and Son (net) 


* e e© ee oe  «@ 


New York Trust Co.—lInterest on $1,000 Part. 


B/M Albert R. Lamb and wife (net)... . . 


New York Trust Co.—Interest on $2,000 Part. 


B/M Manida Corporation 


New York Trust Co.—Interest on $1,000 Part. 


B/M Rondack Garage Corporation (net). . . 


New York Trust Co.—Income on $8,000 Part. 


B/M John Viviani and Son 
New York Trust Co.—Income on $1,000 Part. 
B/M Albert R. Lamb and wife (net). . .. . 


ToTaAL RECEIPTS. ....... 2.286 


$1,266.17 


965.18 


$2.231.35 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Dec. 31 Purchase of Part. B/M Rondack Garage Corpora- 
tion premises, 532 West 135th Street and 529- 


33 West 134th Street, New York City . . . .$1,000.00 
1926 
Jan. 2 New York Trust Co.—Accrued Interest from 

10/9/25 to 1/2/26 on Investment of $1,000 . . 14.00 


April 13. New York Trust Co.—2% Commission on Inter- 
est of $28.83, to 4/1/26—$1,000 Part. B/M 


Rondack Garage Corporation. . ...... 57 
Sept. 9 J. W. Hewitt, Secretary—lInterest from July 1, 
1925 to June 30, 1926, earned on fund....... 687.04 


ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS. ....... 1,701.61 


Balance, November 30, 1926 as per statement of 
New York Trust Co. . . ... 2.2.2.2. $ 529.74 


It was voted to accept this statement. 
The nominating committee through its chairman, Clifford 
Herschel Moore, nominated as follows: 


President, Frank Cole Babbitt. 

Vice-Presidents, Tenney Frank, Charles Burton Gulick. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Joseph William Hewitt. 

Executive Committee: The above named officers and Campbell Bonner, 
George Depue Hadazsits, Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Ivan M. Linforth, Henry 
Washington Prescott, Duane Reed Stuart, and Berthold Louis Ullman. 


The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot for the elec- 
tion of these officers. 
The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 


papers. 
JoInT SESSION WITH THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Thursday afternoon, December 30. 


The societies convened at 2.30 with President Fairclough 
in the chair. About half way through the session he yielded 
the chair to the new President of the Linguistic Society, Carl 
Darling Buck. About 75 were present. 

The entire session was devoted to the reading of papers. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 


1. Cicero’s De Oratore and Horace’s Ars Poetica, by George 
Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, and Mary A. Grant, 
University of Kansas. 


This paper is a continuation of the collaborative study, ‘‘ Cicero’s 
Orator and Horace’s Ars Poetica,’ which appeared in Harvard 
Studies, xxxv. The collation of material is mainly Miss Grant’s; 
the conclusions and arrangement are Mr. Fiske’s. Following the 
method of the former study, an attempt is made to show cross rela- 
tions between the De Oratore and the Ars Poetica, and six rhetorical 
rowot occurring in both works are analyzed and compared. 

1. With regard to the relation of the poem, the oration, and the 
philosophical dialogue to the audience, the paper seeks to prove 
that both poem and oration belong to the rubric Adyos mpds robs 
&xpoaras. 

2. Both the De Oratore and the Ars Poetica were influenced 
strongly by the Academic-Peripatetic theory of the artes maiores, 
rhetoric and poetics. 

3. The use of analogies from the artes minores such as sculpture, 
painting, and athletics, is traced back to Plato. 

4. The doctrine of rd mrpérov, treated in the earlier paper, is 
again analyzed, this time in special relation to the first book of the 
De Offictits in which 7d wpérov in life and 76 rpézroy in literature 
are compared. 

5. In showing the interrelation between the ideas of the perfectus 
and mediocris orator and the perfectus and mediocris poeta, the dis- 
tinction is made that since the aim of poetry is primarily aesthetic 
pleasure, the mediocris poeta is impossible, while the orator who 
may teach or move, as well as delight, is a respectable figure. 

6. The commonplace dicts, pedétn, Exrcornun, as treated in the 
De Oratore, is applied to lines 305-476 of the Ars Poetica. 

The general conclusions are that the Ars Poetica is a unified, but 
informal treatise on the art of poetry, steeped in Hellenistic rhetoric, 
written with full knowledge of Cicero’s De Oratore and Orator, 
and superficially camouflaged under the external form of a literary 
epistle. 
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2. Early Ecclesiastical Literature and its Importance to Clas- 
sical Scholars, by Roy Joseph Deferrari, Catholic University. 


Early ecclesiastical literature is not to be confused with medieval 
literature. It is, roughly, all the literature appearing in the first 
five centuries of our era, in connection with affairs of the church. 
The term ‘‘early Christian literature’ is not so acceptable, because 
much of the early literature concerned with ecclesiastical matters 
can hardly be called Christian. The terms “patristic” and 
“fathers” are likewise unsuited, because they have a strict theo- 
logical connotation which would exclude all the literature of heretics. 

From a literary as well as a chronological standpoint, early 
ecclesiastical writers are to be grouped with their pagan prede- 
cessors and contemporaries rather than with their Christian 
successors. 

One cause of apathy towards the literature of this field is the 
condition in which it is at present available to us. A few anno- 
tated texts of certain works are at hand, but of these perhaps 
three are in any way exhaustive. For the most part we must still 
draw on the volumes of Migne’s Patrologia, which are cumbersome 
and inaccurate, and contain little or nothing of ready commentary. 
The so-called ‘‘ Vienna Corpus” contains a number of scientific 
critical texts, but no commentary accompanies them that would 
attract and assist the non-specialist, the ordinary reader of culti- 
vated taste. 

The field of early ecclesiastical literature offers many needed 
opportunities for the university teacher and the young investigator. 
Classical subjects in their narrow sense have been ruthlessly investi- 
gated, and while by no means exhausted, present opportunities for 
work which for the most part demand the mind of a mature and 
highly trained scholar. There is little at hand for the industrious 
worker of average ability or for the inexperienced candidate for 
the degree of Ph.D., which is at once within the compass of his 
powers and sufficiently important to justify an expenditure of much 
hard labor. 


3. The Use of Official Stamps on Papyrus Documents, by 
Leiv Amundsen, University of Michigan. 


The paper began with an interpretation of the unpublished 
Michigan papyrus no. 118, a tax receipt from Bacchias in Faydm, 
dated 121 a.p., with an extraordinarily well-preserved stamp of 
red ink on its verso side. The document states the payment of 
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a species of the encyclion: réAos Gécews Evorxnoews Kal dvavewoews 
(€voixnots = “‘ Wohnrechtsvertrag’”’; cf. P. Hamb. 30, 17). The 
money was paid through the encyclion bank of Arsinoe (éml 77(s) év 
TIroA(euatds) Evepyér(ede) ro(b) 'Apor(votrov) eéyxu(kAtov) rpa- 
a(étns) ; cf. B. G. U. 914, 4 with Preisigke’s Berichtigungsliste) to the 
account of Statilios Apion and Valerios Apollonios (cf. P. Lond. 297 
b). Other unpublished Michigan papyri relating to the tax payer, 
Tapekysis, daughter of Horos, reveal the nature of the contract, a 
lease of a house and a loan of money on mortgage, on which the 
tax was levied. 

After a description of the stamp (with the legend: LE AYTO- 
KPATOPOC KAICAPOC TPAIANOY | AAPIANOY CEBAC- 
TOY; the document being drawn up in the first month of the sixth 
year of Hadrian, the stamp of the past year has been used) our pres- 
ent knowledge as to the use of official stamps on papyri was set 
forth, and thereby additions and corrections made to the different 
statements in the papyrus literature concerning the practice of the 
docketing offices in Roman Egypt. 


4. Interpretation of a Papyrus Letter, by Robert Chisolm 
Horn, Muhlenberg College. 


This unusually illiterate letter (P. S. I, 835!) was published by 
the editors without notes and without separation of the words. 
It is an interesting letter, if we can separate the words and correctly 
find the meaning. In this place we have merely filled the lacunae, 
and given the text with punctuation and separated words, followed 
by a translation. 


TW KUPLW MOU KAL TLMLLWTATW TATpwVL 
Pirokevov yeovxov Xatpnupwy xacp(ev). 
A&ftw kat mapaxadw da Tw m- 
Kpov o.rapa. e6€dwKka oLTou 

5 apraBas dexa. Aotrror ecxooe e§ 
aptaBas. ovx evpixa dovvat. 
otra yap Cavpacwrarov ore 
moAXa go pe acde[An eort]. 
emt pa Twv Gewy oxpaciy 

1 Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana, per la ricerca dei Papiri greci e latini in 


Fgitto: Papiri Greci e Latini, volume settimo, ed. G. Vitelli. Firenze, 
1925. 
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10 ev Koxou xatrakwwaoou ameo- 
TiAa mapa PoiBaypwy 
TWY TpovonTny ypaupalra] 
ovyxwp.ioa Tras ecxoor ef 
apraBas ews €AOn o Bav- 
15 paoctarn ets THY KwunV 
kat To OeAnoa TovovyTa. 
o 
ovras yap ort To\\a mpay- 
pa got o.fonrica. pa Tov 
Bewy eav eNOe evs THY 
20 Kwpnv eav Oedees 
THY TLULNY WApEXet 
eav Oedns aA’ avr’ v- 


TOVUGCTUTOVUVTA. 
€ 
eppwabat 
25 got e<u> xopu (at) roddors 

Xpovoyv Kupol TAaTPWY 
KUptot. 

4. otrapa=oirdapvov. 7. ora=olda. 8. pe=ph. 

9. ext=érei. 9. oxpacw = éxxpatey ? 

18. o.Bonrica = nBonOnoa. 22. adAavr=4AN’ april. 


23. vxoorurovvra from trogrigu. 


To my lord and most honored patron Philoxenus the cultivator, 
Chaeremon sends greeting. I beg and implore you for the little 
bit of grain. I have given ten artabae of grain. There are left 
twenty-six artabae. I have not found a way to give them. For I 
know, your excellency, that many things are not secure with you. 
Since by God you will deem it proper to cry out in the midst of 
trouble, I sent a letter to Phoebammon the director to grant me 
the twenty-six artabae until your excellency comes into the village 
and does what I wished. For you know that in many things I 
helped you. By God if you come into the village, if you please 
grant me the price, if you please, instead of being cross. 

I pray for your long continued good health, my lord and patron. 
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5. A New Fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, by Campbell 
Bonner, University of Michigan. 

This paper describes a small fragment containing a few lines from 
the end of Mandate II and the opening words of Mandate III. 
It is part of a roll, written on the verso of what appears to he a 
tax-register, probably of the period of Marcus Aurelius. 

The writing on the verso is probably to be dated about the year 
200 and it is, consequently, one of the oldest extant bits of Christian 
literature. The text differs considerably from that of the Athos 
manuscript, as also from that of the Sinaiticus, which, however, 
covers only a part of this passage. There seems to have been not 
a little corruption of the text of this passage, for both the Latin 
versions and the Ethiopic were based upon faulty originals. Since 
there is little agreement among the various sources for the text, 
the new fragment must be regarded as a valuable addition to the 
available documents. Its vulgarisms and its stylistic awkwardness 
give evidence of its freedom from editorial corrections. 


6. The Date of Manilius, by R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

The article passes in review the passages cited by Schanz favoring 
the reign of Tiberius for the date of Manilius, and the conclusion is 
reached that they point to the time of Augustus. The argument 
for the earlier date is based on similar passages in the Augustan 
writers from whom Manilius drew freely for the material of his 
poem. In addition to this the statement of the influence of several 
constellations seems to portray the activities of Augustus and of 
others who preceded Tiberius. With so much that is clearly 
Augustan, and so little that can be interpreted as Tiberian, the last 
year of the reign of Augustus is taken as the date of Manilius. 


7. Five Leases on Papyri, by Allan Chester Johnson and 
Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University. 

These documents from the Princeton collection of papyri deal 
with leases of land, houses, and gardens. In connection with the 
subject matter of the leases the indiction in Egypt and the office 
of praepositus have also been studied. 


8. Et dona ferentis, by Clyde Murley, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The thesis of this paper was that et dona ferentis in Aeneid, 11, 49, 
means ‘even at their devotions.”’ The history of this interpreta- 
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tion, and of the other which regards the dona as gifts to the Trojans, 
was traced. The position of the writer was based mainly on a 
review of ancient allusions to the episode, from Homer to Petronius, 
as showing the predominance in the minds of all of the idea of 
worship. Against a background of statistics representing that in 
Vergil and other authors dona much oftener means offerings than 
presents, and statements of Aelius Donatus and Isidore that the 
former is the technical meaning of the word, the more significant 
fact of the predominance of the worship idea in dona ferre in Vergil 
and elsewhere was statistically presented as accessory evidence. 


9. A Chapter in the History of Pity; Pity in the Iliad, by 
Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College. 


The views of critics who regard the Iliad as a whole or in parts 
as a pitiless poem. Discussion of Jl. v1, 37 ff., especially of atocua 
Trapecrwy in vi, 62. Homer’s detailed description of wounds and 
interest in anatomy. His description of the death of young 
warriors, e.g. Jl. vi, 306 ff. and xiv, 486 ff. The latter dis- 
cussed as an example of tribal pity and cruelty. Comparison of 
Il. v1, 62 with Psalm 137 and Hosea 13. 

The distribution of the words for pity in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The use of the formula of pity on the battlefield. The attribu- 
tion of pity to Zeus and other deities. The cruelty of Hera and of 
Athena. Ailédws, eos, and olxros. The cynical cruelty of the 
tenth book of the Iliad. The characters of Odysseus and of Achilles 
contrasted in the point of pity and cruelty. Pity for animals. 
The vocabulary of pity in the twenty-fourth book of the Jliad and 
the culminating beauty of this book in its chivalric expression of 
éXeos and aidws. 

A general discussion of tribal and universal pity in the Iliad. 
Homer’s pity for the youths who fall on the Trojan side. Pity in 
the Iliad compared with pity in the Odyssey. 


10. A Political Cartoon of the Sixth Century B.C., by Henry 
Roy William Smith, Princeton University. 


This paper discussed a scene on an archaic red-figured kylix 
belonging to Mrs. Josephine P. Morgan of Princeton. It represents 
two mounted youths victoriously attacking a group of warriors 
with strange shield devices (silen’s head, pair of greaves, pair of 
shoes). It was suggested that the painting is a sneer at the 
restored Alkmaionidai, since: 

1. The vase was painted by Epiktetos, an adherent of the Peisis- 
tratidai. 
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2. By Langlotz’s system of chronology, its date is shortly after 
510 B.c. 

3. Two of the shield devices (shoes and greaves) may be traves- 
ties of the triskeles, proved by Seltman to have been a badge of 
the Alkmaionidai. 

4. The third device of the losing side (a silen) seems to have been 
the crest of the cadet branch of the Alkmaionidai (the family of 
Hippokrates the brother of Kleisthenes). For: 

(a) The Megakles pinax and the vases of Euthymides (who uses 
‘““Megakles” as a xaddés-name) indicate that it was borne by 
Hippokrates’ son. 

(b) That it was the badge of Hippokrates himself seems likely 
from its sympathetic use by the vase painter Oltos, who is con- 
nected intimately with an artist (the Menon Painter) who inscribes 
‘Immoxpares xados. Moreover, Oltos uses the triskeles sympa- 
thetically, as well as the silen’s head; while Epiktetos uses both 
unsympathetically (Reggio and Palermo fragments). 

The painting may have reference to the defeat of Anchimolos in 
his attempt to restore the Alkmaionidai. He was routed by 
Thessalian cavalry. 


11. Roman Rhetoric as Training for the Bar, by D. P. 
Lockwood, Haverford College. 


Nothing is easier than to satirize the rhetoric of the Empire, 
but he who interprets Roman life and thought as a whole should 
give an undistorted picture of Roman rhetorical education, its aims 
and achievements. There is practical as well as cultural value in 
the forensic education outlined by Quintilian. 

There are plenty of moot cases (reported by Seneca, Quintilian, 
and Suetonius) which deserve the satiric remarks of Petronius, 
Tacitus, and Juvenal, but there are others which are plausible and 
well balanced. There are moot cases even in the Roman law, and 
to the layman some seem plausible, some far fetched. A compara- 
tive study of the rhetoricians and the Digest leads to the impression 
that there was more of harmonious interrelation between Roman 
rhetoric and Roman law than would appear from the traditional 
condemnation of the former and eulogy of the latter. 


12. The Humanity of the Romans, by Helen H. Tanzer, 
Hunter College. 


It is a common assumption that the Romans were unfeeling 
creatures without the natural affection which people have nowa- 
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days for their families and friends. Statements of this kind are to 
be found in all the handbooks on the’ private life of the Romans, 
all carefully attested by quotations from the Romans themselves. 

It is easy enough, however, to find passages which prove that 
they were kindly and friendly and altogether human to children 
and slaves and friends, and that they had the same reactions 
toward the members of their families as we have now,—Roman 
literature abounds in them. My examples are taken mostly from 
the Letters of Pliny the Younger. 

Pliny’s attitude toward slaves (vi, 16) is not an exception but 
natural to the Romans. 1x, 21, 3 and 24 concern a slave who has 
offended his master but is forgiven at the intercession of Pliny. 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia (10, 47) is Juvenal’s well-known 
contribution to the subject of children. Pliny (111, 16, 3) gives a 
charming and convincing picture. Also v, 16, 8; and 1, 12, 9. 

The human touch of vim, 5 is undeniable. What could give a 
happier picture of the relation between husband and wife than 
Pliny’s letters to his wife, v1, 4; 7; vit, 5 and the one to her aunt 
and guardian (1v, 19) in which Pliny gives a good account of himself 
and of Calpurnia? And finally that most poignant poem in all . 
literature, Cornelia’s plea to Paullus, Propertius, tv, 11. 

One might as well take the newspapers of today, news and com- 
ment, as proving not that vice exists, but that virtue does not, as 
to be equally misled by the jibes and criticisms of ancient authors, 
especially of the satirists. 


13. A New Manuscript of Virgilius Maro Grammaticus, by 
John Joseph Savage, Brown University. 


Under the caption “‘Epistula Virgilii Maronis de Cognitionibus 
Nominum et Verborum” an extract from this grammarian is found 
in Paris. lat. 7930, an eleventh century manuscript containing the 
works of Virgil with numerous scholia (discussed in J. A. P. A. 
LVI (1925), 229-241) and miscellaneous matter. Using Huemer’s 
edition (Virgilit Maronis grammatica opera (Leipzig), pp. 82 f.) 
as a basis of comparison, I have attempted to show that Paris. lat. 
7930 furnishes a more complete text of this chapter of Virgilius 
Maro Grammaticus in two places. One of these is on p. 82, 21 f. 
where the section festinali . . . superadditurus is more complete in 
the extract in the Paris manuscript; the other, p. 87, 16-22, shows 
a long addition in our codex after natatu. This deals with the 
occurrence of the three vowels a, e, i, in the different parts of speech. 
The text of Virgilius in our manuscript is substantially that of 
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codex 426 of the Amiens library. See Stangl, Virgiliana (Munich, 
1891), pp. 60-66. 

The last scholar to describe this manuscript in detail, Professor 
Gino Funaioli (Rhein. Mus. txx, 80 f.), contents himself with merely 
giving the heading in the manuscript, with folio No. 208". Inas- 
much as I have shown (Harv. Stud. xxxvi (1925), 100, n. 3) that 
f. 10° is marked in this codex f. 20 we should deduct ten from the 
pagination in this manuscript after that point. In the description 
of this codex which I have given in this article just mentioned, 
this revised pagination is followed. One correction, however, is 
necessary: the inscription to Gerbert (p. 101) is found on f. 194” and 
on f. 199% and not on f. 200° as stated there. The excerpt in our 
manuscript is substantially that given by T. Stangl, Virgiliana 
(Munich, 1891), pp. 60-66, from an eleventh century codex in the 
library of Amiens, 426. 


14. The Manuscripts of the Florilegium of the Letters of 
Symmachus, by James Eugene Dunlap, University of Michigan. 


Among the contents of a fourteenth century manuscript in the 
University of Michigan Library is an incomplete copy of the 
Florilegium of the Letters of Symmachus. A preliminary com- 
parison of this manuscript with other Florilegium manuscripts and 
the critical apparatus of Seeck’s edition reveals the following facts: 

First: Despite Seeck’s contemptuous description of the Flori- 
legium manuscripts as ‘‘of no value” when the evidence of P and V 
is available, he has accepted a comparatively large number of 
their readings against the evidence of P and V. Moreover, there 
are 66 letters preserved only in the Florilegium manuscripts, and 
' 139 others for which the readings of these manuscripts offer almost 
' the only means of checking a text based upon a single manuscript 
of the other class. : 

Second: The tradition of the Florilegium manuscripts is not a 
simple one, but complex, and at least two sharply defined groups 
of manuscripts appear, viz.: F F? and F8C Mich. 

Third: While Mich. clearly belongs to the latter group, the 
arrangement of its letters differs in striking particulars from the 
usual order. Its readings frequently vary from those of F* and C, 
and many times agree with P and V. This agreement with the 
better tradition appears to be due not to late correction, but to the 
preservation of good readings from early times. 

In view of the possibility that Mich. retains the correct reading 
in other passages, where the supposedly better manuscripts have 
become corrupt, it assumes special importance. 
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In conclusion, the Florilegium manuscripts are clearly of suffi- 
cient importance to demand further consideration, both of their 
relationships and of their value. The results of this new appraisal, 
and the additional evidence which the Michigan manuscript is 
yielding, may indicate the necessity of a revision of the text of 
the Letters of Symmachus. 


15. The Correspondence of Saint John Chrysostom, by Paul 
Robinson Coleman-Norton, Princeton University. 


The paper is in two parts: the first consists of a statistical study 
of the Letters of Saint John Chrysostom; the second treats of the 
two Letters of Saint John Chrysostom to Pope Innocent I, in which 
there appears a discrepancy from the account given by Palladius, 
the biographer of Saint Chrysostom, of the scenes in Constantinople 
on Easter Eve, 404. 

The two versions are put @ c6(é and it is shown how they can 
be reconciled. : 


16. A Study of Terence’s Prologues, by Roy Caston Flick- 
inger, State University of Iowa. 


A reexamination of Terence’s prologues from the psychological 
standpoint in the light of our present exegetical and historical 
knowledge. Contrary to the current trend of opinion among 
scholars the Andria prologue was probably written for the first 
performance of this play in 166 B.c. The chance to present the 
Andria was probably due, as Santra suggested, to C. Sulpicius 
Gallus, consul for that year and himself a homo doctus. Terence’s 
success with that play was sufficient to secure the acceptance of 
the ill-fated Hecyra for the following year. The famous friendship 
with Laelius and Scipio did not develop until towards the close of 
the next biennium, and explains the extraordinary boldness which 
characterizes the Heauton prologue (163 B.c.). The phrases of this 
prologue can only be understood with reference to the playwright’s 
psychological condition and the state of his affairs. Regardless 
of his defiant attitude in this respect, Terence was careful to write 
a play which gave his rivals least occasion for criticism. In par- 
ticular he avoided contaminatio, and translated more literally than 
in other instances. From this situation came developments the 
full significance of which has not always been recognized and which 
will soon be discussed in another paper entitled ‘“‘Terence’s Heauton 
and Act Divisions among the Ancients.” In the Eunuchus pro- 
logue Phillimore’s punctuation and emendation are accepted for 
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lines 25 and 34. Contrary to most authorities it is maintained 
that Hecyra II followed the Adelphoe at the funeral games for 
Paulus in 160 B.c., a fact which helps to explain the brevity of the 
former’s prologue. 


17. The Meter of the Attis of Catullus, by Philip Barrows 
Whitehead, University of Vermont. 


The meter of the Attis has usually been explained as a very 
irregular form of Ionic a minore tetrameter catalectic. In reality, 
however, it bears only a theoretical resemblance to Ionic meter 
and is, if one can free his mind of metrical theory and consider only 
the facts, quite simple and surprisingly regular. 

The basic form of the meter, as announced in the first three 
verses, 18: ~~ — ~ — ~ — — «+ —- +--+ —. To this 
metrical pattern, 63 of the 93 lines of the poem correspond exactly. 
With the exception of two slightly irregular lines, every verse in the 
poem corresponds in all essentials to this pattern. The corre- 
spondence of all the lines of the poem to the metrical pattern 
announced in the first verse is made evident by the accompanying 
table in which their metrical elements are arranged in vertical 
columns. 


TABLE 
Regular lines 

Sok aes a es — +e —ere~ — 63 lines 

cout a od Gs es — +. —-+-—-+—= 2 lines (14, 35) 

dither des on teen et — ——v--+~--+— 3 lines (18, 34, 83) 

vy meee ee eee — ~~ 6 lines (4, 27, 30, 31, 69, 
78) 

Skee BGM a ieee ee a eee Sat — 1 line (76) 

ee eee ee ~~ —~—I line (91) 

eevee eS ee eee — =~ 8B lines (23, 48, 70) 

we eee eee me ee eee — ~~ 1 dine (63) 

ae Se es ee tee Se ve —eerey = 7 lines (5, 15, 17, 26, 40, 
67, 82) 

ac aaa es a aa an ae 1 line (73) 

Soh eit eer ca a ——--+-+-— _ 1 line (86) 

Bad as ds gies — ve — eee — == 1 line (77) 

ee & ter Sue aes — — —-.+e~-— = 1 line (22) 


eG ees, Sharh os — ee eee 1 line (54) 
re ee — .» — —-.-+— = 1 iine (60) 
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The theory that the meter of the Altis is Ionic is based upon a 
passage in Hephaestion (ed. Consbruch, Teubner, 1906, p. 37). 
But the metrical form of the poems discussed by Hephaestion is 
quite different from that of the Attzs, for in them pure Ionic lines 
are used along with lines of the type employed by Catullus. There 
are however in the Aétzs no pure Ionic lines and only two which 
even suggest Ionic rhythm. The metrical effect of the typical 
lines of the Aétzs could better be described as iambic. But the 
fact that Catullus never allows either half of the verse to begin with 
a pure iambic foot indicates that he did not feel the meter as iambic. 

In conclusion, the meter of the Aftis is neither Ionic nor iambic. 
Catullus took what in the hands of his predecessors (the vewrepor 
mentioned by Hephaestion) had been a bastard metrical form and 
made of it a pure and fully developed form for which, so far as our 
evidence goes, there is no parallel in Greek literature. 


18. Laughter in Lucretius, by Lou V. Walker, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


With the passage in 1, 919 ff. of De Rerum Natura as a starting 
point abundant evidence may be found to show that Lucretius’ 
poem is not all melancholy and sadness but is lightened in several 
places by various types of humor. Examples in this discussion are 
based both on the old, intellectual concept which includes sarcasm 
and irony and the more popular, modern theory that humor is 
only benign and genial. 

Exuberance of feeling arising from pure enjoyment of nature is 
very frequently attested not only in the spirit of his descriptions 
but in the repeated use of such epithets as ridens and laetus applied 
to animate and inanimate forms of nature. Several forms of 
gaudeo and cachinno also add to his laughter-vocabulary. 

The less kindly laughter is used with altruistic motive in an 
attempt to make ridiculous the fears which trouble mankind, such 
as the fear of the gods and the fear of death. The traditions to 
which man is bound in his futile attempt to satisfy the gods are 
made laughing-stocks. 

Arguments are frequently closed with the ‘‘reductio ad absur- 
dum.”’ Several striking instances occur in the arguments against 
the immortality of the soul in book III. This method is used 
also in opposing the tenets of Greek philosophers who believed 
that the original clements of the universe were other than atoms. 

A fine bit of raillery, commended by Constant Martha in Le 
Poéme de Lucréce, is shown in the fourth book concerning the way 
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in which Venus disguises the imperfections of loved ones. Here 
and there is a harmless irony which seems meant for entertainment 
as much as for persuasion. Altogether the author seems to use 
these various examples of humor as at least one means of making 
the draughts of philosophy agreeable to the reader. 


19. Ancient Greece as Depicted in a Medieval Outline of 
History, by Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College. 


This paper presents the synopsis of Greek history contained in 
the well-known medieval chronicle of Otto of Freising (1146 a.p.) 
entitled ‘‘The Two Cities.”” The importance which the author 
himself attaches to the place of Greece in the great scheme of 
existence is evident from his introductory remarks to his friend 
Reinald, chancellor of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Otto 
says: 

“That there were from the beginning of the world four principal 
kingdoms which stood out above all the rest, and that they are to 
endure unto the world’s end, succeeding one another in accordance 
with the law of the universe, can be gathered in various ways, in 
particular from the vision of Daniel. I have therefore set down the 
rulers of these kingdoms, listed in chronological sequence: first the 
Assyrians, next (omitting the Chaldeans, whom the writers of 
history do not deign to include among the others) the Medes and 
the Persians, finally the Greeks and the Romans, and I have 
recorded their names down to the present Emperor, speaking of 
the other kingdoms only incidentally, to make manifest the fluctua- 
tions of events.” 

His sources are clearly indicated for us in the prologue to the 
first book of the chronicle when he says: 

“There are extant in this field the famous works of Pompeius 
Trogus, Justin, Cornelius (t.e. Tacitus), Varro, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Orosius, Jordanes, and a great many others of our number as well 
as of their array whom it would take too long to enumerate.” 

The earliest reference to Greece occurs in a chapter (1, 11) in 
which the author is dealing primarily with the history of the Jews. 
The other passages in the chronicle dealing with the history of 
Greece are found in the following books and chapters: 


I. 12-13; 16; 17; 19; 21; 23; 24; 25; 26; 27; 28. 
II. 6; 7; 8; 13; 16; 17; 19; 20; 22; 24; 25; 26; 27; 40; 43. 
III. 2; 3. 


In the prologue to a later book (V) Otto speaks as follows with 
reference to the rise and the trend of human power and wisdom: 
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‘“As I said above, all human power or wisdom, originating in the 
East, began to reach its limits in the West. Regarding human 
power—how it passed from the Babylonians to the Medes and the 
Persians and from them to the Macedonians, and after that to the 
Romans, and then again to the Greeks under the Roman name—I 
think enough has been said.” 


20. Corcyra and the Peloponnesian War, by Ashton Waugh 
McWhorter, University of Tennessee. 


Under the following heads this paper traced the history of 
Corcyra from the earliest times down through the Peloponnesian 
war, and endeavored to account for the momentous réle it came to 
play in the affairs of Greece: 

I. Traditional and colonial history. (1) Location—ancient Cor- 
cyra and modern Corfu; strategic advantages; early aristocratic 
element, settled on coast; commerce, the chief business. (2) 
Aborigines—three accounts: (a) Corcyra, home of Homeric Phaea- 
clans; (b) Eretrians from Euboea; (c) Liburnians, maritime race 
from isles of Adriatic. (3) Corcyra presents characteristic condi- 
tions of Greek colony. Interest of Corinth in colonization of 
Corcyra—trivalry, jealousy, hostility. Contrast of Greek coloniza- 
tion with that of Phoenician and Roman. 

II. Corcyra in the Peloponnesian war. (1) (a) In the greater 
background, antagonism of Athens and Corinth—democracy and 
oligarchy, Ionian and Dorian; Effect of (b) Conquest by Athens 
of Samos; (c) Affair at Epidamnus upon relations between Athens 
and Corinth. (2) Revolution at Corcyra. (a) Corinth seeks to 
overturn government at Corcyra and set it in array against Athens; 
(6) Course of Peithias, leader of democracy—his fate and its effect; 
(c) Conflict between oligarchs and democrats at Corcyra; (d) 
Defensive and offensive alliance between Athens and Corcyra; 
(e) Action of democratic leaders; (f) Massacre of oligarchs. 

III. Significance of Corcyraean dissensions. (1) Commentary 
on Greek politics during Peloponnesian war; civil discord accen- 
tuated by foreign war. Corcyra, an extreme case; revolution there 
a result of selfish working of oligarchic party, playing game of 
foreign foe; reaction of demos, natural and inevitable. Normal 
type of revolution throughout Greek community lies between that 
of Athens and Corcyra; bitterness of internal factions, severity of 
laws, and frequency of wars are apt to be increased in small com- 
monwealths, and antagonism tends to become hereditary. (2) 
Later at Athens conspiracies arose similar in principle and in 
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general result to the Corcyraean, but milder and more moderate. 
(3) Social revolutions throughout Greece reveal falsity of claim set 
up by rich and powerful to superior morality and intelligence. 


21. The Ships of Columbus in Brant’s Vergil, by Anna Cox 
Brinton, Earlham College. : 

Sebastian Brant’s Vergil (Strassburg, 1502) supplies evidence 
regarding the date when Columbus’ discovery of America became 
generally known in Northern Europe. This volume, which Red- 
grave considers one of the most wonderful illustrated books ever 
produced, contains in the large woodcut illustrating Aeneid I, 34 ff. 
copies of two illustrations taken from the Latin translation of 
Columbus’s letter printed in Bale, 1493 (?). The same cuts were 
used again in the publication in 1494 by Bergman da Olpe of a 
Latin play on King Ferdinand to which Columbus’s letter was 
appended. Sebastian Brant wrote the dedicatory verses for this 
slender volume. Eight years later, under the double inspiration 
of Vergil’s vivid narrative of ancient exploration and the most 
brilliant discovery of the age of the great navigators, Brant con- 
ceived the plan for his illustrated Vergil. 


22. The Secretaries of the Athenian Boule in the Fifth Century, 
by Patience Haggard, Stephens College. 


The purpose of this paper was to collect and tabulate information 
on fifth century Athenian secretaries, such as their names, the 
number of letters in the name where the name itself was unknown, 
the tribe to which each belonged, and the year and prytany in 
which each officiated. It was intended to supplement the Fasti 
and index of the editio minor of the first volume of Inscriptiones 
Graecae. The tables include references to twenty-five secretaries, 
not known when the lists of Penndorf and Ferguson were made in 
1897 and 1898. 

By comparison of the inscriptions themselves with the transcripts 
in the Corpus it was sometimes found necessary to deviate from 
Corpus readings both as to single letters and length of lacunae. 

The investigations brought to light evidence which dates certain 
inscriptions more precisely. Ferguson’s suggestion that NeoxAeidns 
was the secretary of J. G. 1°, 145 and that the tribe Aigeis held the 
prytany is confirmed by measurements and the lettering is such 
that it can be assigned with probability to the same year. J. G. 7, 
25 and 87, circa 420-19, where Neocleides was secretary when 
Aigeis held the prytany. For the Phaselitan decree, J. G. 1”, 16, 

28 
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a date after 462-1 is suggested by the character of the introductory 
formulae. 

Some secretaries can be identified with prominent Athenians. 
Kallistratos (I. G. 12, 310) was probably the hipparch who fell in 
Sicily in 413. His name should be restored K[a]AXiorparo[s ’Eyrédo 
’O@ev] from I. G. 1°, 302. ... t.xos in I. G. 17, 324, line 25 is 
certainly . . . Auxos, and should probably be restored as [’Ezi]Auxos, 
son of Teisander and uncle of Andocides. AwpdGeos, I. G. 17, 313, 
secretary in 408-7 ,was probably the ambassador to Persia in 409, 
Xen. Hell. 1, 3, 13. Mevexdns of I. G. 12, 220, 370 was probably 
the man mentioned by Xenophon, Hell. 1, 7, 34. 


23. A Proposed Emendation of the Res Gestae Divi August 
(Paragraph 9, First Sentence), by E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter © 
College. 


We find the sentence printed as follows: 

(1) By Theodor Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi Augusti ex Monu- 
mentis Ancyrano et Apolloniensi (Berlin, 1883): Vota pro valetudine 
mea suscipi per consules et sacerdotes quinto quoque anno senatus 
decrevit. 

(2) By Ernst Diehl, Res Gestae Divi Augusti: Das Monumentum 
Ancyranum (Bonn, 1918): Vota pro valetudine mea suscipere per 
consules et sacerdotes quinto quoque anno senatus decrevit. 

(3) By David M. Robinson, The Deeds of Augustus as Recorded 
on the Monumentum Antiochenum (Baltimore, 1926): Vota pro 
salute mea suscipi per consules et sacerdotes quinto quoque anno 
senatus decrevit. 

My proposed reading is: Vota pro salute mea suscipienda per 
consules et sacerdotes quinto quoque anno senatus decrevit. 

Concerning the alternatives valetudine—salute, on the basis of 
the arrangement of lines, and of the Greek translation, I conclude 
that either is possible; however, I incline to prefer salute. 

Concerning the alternatives suscipi—suscipere, I incline to pre- 
fer the passive in view of the general sense and the presence 
of the per phrase, although Augustus’s usage elsewhere with per 
would justify either voice. However, the simple passive infinitive 
with subject accusative does not seem possible here after decrevit. 
The active (complementary) infinitive is syntactically less difficult. 
But certainly either a subjunctive or a passive periphrastic infini- 
tive seems called for. Moreover, the Monumentum Antiochenum 
fragment looks as if the reading were pz, which would force us to 
reject the active suscipere in any case. 
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I therefore propose the emendation suscipienda. This is per- 
fectly possible so far as line arrangement goes, on both Monumentum 
Ancyranum and Monumentum Antiochenum. Supporting argu- 
ments may be advanced on the basis of (1) Latin syntax, as 
recorded by the leading grammars; (2) Latin usage, as adduced 
by the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; (3) Augustus’s usage, as ex- 
emplified in the Res Gestae; (4) the testimony afforded by the 
Greek translation of the Res Gestae. 


24. Apophoreta, by Samuel Loomis Mohler, Franklin and 
Marshall College. 


The open-handed nature of Roman hospitality is evidenced in 
the entertainment of clientes and umbrae, and in the custom of 
allowing the guests’ slaves to carry home napkins filled with 
‘‘samples” from the meal. 

Augustus’s dinner-favors at times consisted of valuable presents, 
while again they might be mere practical jokes. He also held 
raffles, and on at least one occasion supplied his guests with stakes 
for the gambling which was expected to furnish the evening’s 
entertainment. At Trimalchio’s dinner some of the favors were 
fantastic in themselves, others were distributed in an unusual way 
(through a hole in the ceiling), while still others owed their interest 
to the far fetched puns written on the cards which accompanied 
the various objects. Elagabalus carried the element of chance to 
extremes in having his guests draw lots for such things as ten 
camels or ten mice. 

The last book of Martial’s Epigrams contains our fullest source 
of information as to what might be given at a Saturnalian banquet. 
The Italian’s fondness for gambling is shown in the grouping 
in pairs, gifts “for the rich” and “‘for the poor.” Parallels are 
cited to show that some of the commonest Saturnalian presents 
were also typical dinner gifts, and that even the most valuable of 
the objects described were such as were actually given. The 
poems accompanying the ‘‘booby”’ prizes not only exhibit the 
Roman’s sense of humor, but also show an essential kindliness of 
nature: many of them are toys to be given to the guest’s own chil- 
dren or his vernae. Others are designed for women—not all of 
them wives or sisters. 
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25. The Phonology of the Messapic Dialect, by Joshua 
Whatmough, Harvard University. 


It has been too hastily assumed on the evidence of penkeos. 
penkaheh{e alone, the meaning of which is unknown, that Messapic 
must have been a satem-speech, in spite of the k (representing I.-Eu. 
k) of klaohizis, klohizis, though it is admitted that this verbal form 
(2 sg. aor. opt.?) 1s, standing alone, equally unconvincing; many 
etymologies of Messapic words (as Ribezzo’s account of azinnota, 
Petersson’s of BicBn) are based on this hasty assumption, and 
where (as is usually the case) even the meaning has to be assumed, 
such etymologies are doubly uncertain. It would be easy to 
account for all forms supposed to show sibilised palatals, even 
accepting the assumed meanings. But the evidence of a few 
proper names, local and personal, suggests that most probably 
Messapic, like Venetic, did not represent original I.-Eu. palatals 
by sibilants. Thus we have genollohi, oroa-genas, Genusia, Genu- 
ctus all probably containing the root gen-; similarly in Vergellus, 
a river name, may be seen the root werg- ‘turn, twist.’ brigannas 
may contain in g either g or gh, and this form is distinctly against 
Kretschmer’s etymology of barzidihi. The Tarentine “Ixxos is 
possibly a Graecised form for Messapic *éxxos, cf. Venetic Ecco. 
Both Messapic and Venetic have a name-stem kelo- (Ven. kelo, 
n. sg. m., Mess. kelonihi gen. sg. m.), but here we may have either 
k or qu. But dokihi (-o- = ou or a), ef. Sicel Aovxérios, Peucetii 
(the -eu- being due to Greek influence?), dikoteras and korah{i (or 
-[taihi?), all clearly show k for &. If therefore penkeos, penkaheh{e 
are to be connected with Lat. quinque (Osc.-Lat. Pompeius etc.), it 
must be concluded that Messapic, like Venetic again, is not clearly 
elther a centum- or a salem-speech. The position of ancient Illyrian 
in general, in fact, is to be reckoned with in connexion with the 
entire problem of the I.-Eu. guttural series. 


26. Indic Speech and Religion in Western Asia, by Edgar 
Howard Sturtevant, Yale University. 


The Aryan names of men, gods, and a city, and the Aryan 
technical terms of horsemanship which are quotable from Assyrian 
and Hittite documents of the fourteenth century B.c. are all Indic 
rather than Iranian. Kretschmer’s etymology of Varuna (from 
Hittite arunas ‘‘sea’’) proves that the main body of the Indic 
nation passed through Asia Minor or northern Mesopotamia. 
They were in the Zagros mountains as early as the eighteenth 
century. 
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Since the art of cuneiform writing on clay tablets was not 
carried to India, direct contact with Babylonian civilization must 
not be assumed. But Indic civilization was left behind in Mitanni, 
and influenced both Hittites and Assyrians. The Assyrian god 
Asur is Indic Asura. There are some reasons for thinking that 
Indic religion is responsible for Ihnaton’s worship of the sun-god 
Aton; and Indic influence on Hebrew religion is possible. 


27. The “Ab Urbe Condita”’ Type of Expression in Greek and 
English, by E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College. 


Two signs on a garage—‘‘ Battery Charging” and “ Batteries 
Charged”’— exemplify two distinct linguistic tendencies. The 
second tendency underlies several common Latin constructions: 
ablative absolute, gerundive, ab urbe condita. But Latin does not 
use this type, as do Greek and English, after verbs of sensual 
perception. 

This tendency, very common in sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury English and French, is gaining ground anew in English. Thus 
frequently even good writers use after a preposition an objective 
noun plus a participle instead of a genitive noun plus a gerund— 
e.g. “about Mrs. Templeton being in love.”’ The usage does not as 
yet seem extended to pronouns, except in illiterate speech. 

Analogous cases, perhaps justifying this usage, may be cited 
from Greek, as fKovoa mepi Aapeiov refvemros, and even from 
English, as “the rumor of plundered caravans”? (= ‘‘the rumor of 
caravans plundered” = ‘‘the rumor of caravans having been plun- 
dered’’). Comparable instances with adjectives instead of parti- 
ciples are also found. 

Similar turns are especially common when brevity is desired, 
as in newspaper heads (probably, however, having a different 
origin, the omission of the copulative verb), and proverbial expres- 
sions (as ‘‘ Too many cooks spoil the broth,” cited by Jespersen). 

The usage seems particularly common, in both English and 
Greek, in prepositional phrases; but we find instances of ab urbe 
condita phrases used otherwise, e.g. as subject of a verb. 

When the participle simply repeats or reinforces the noun in 
sense, and could be omitted without appreciable change in meaning, 
instances are not particularly striking. But when the modifier 
has a negative or privative force, the passage may become ambigu- 
ous, as ‘“‘[Despatches tell] of the delayed arrival of Lieutenant 
Locatelli’? (which may mean either that Locatelli did or that he 
did not arrive); or amusing, as “‘all traces of his wrenched foot will 
disappear.” 
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28. The Accusative and Ablative of Degree of Difference, by 
Bernard Melzar Allen, Roxbury School, Cheshire, Conn. 


Extent of space or time is expressed by the accusative, a use 
probably developed from the notion of limit or goal. It easily 
passes on to the general notion of extent or degree, where no special 
notion of space or time is involved. One particular kind of degree, 
the degree of difference, is also expressed by the ablative, but by 
no means exclusively. Verbs of difference regularly express degree 
by the accusative, comparative adjectives and adverbs, by the 
ablative. Distance away in space or time may logically take 
either case, for this notion is not very different from that of distance 
covered and also indicates a difference. 

Constructions of space and time are notably parallel in all 
languages, but distance away in space takes the accusative to 
express degree some two or three times as often as the ablative, and 
distance away in time regularly takes the ablative, mostly with 
post and ante. 

One reason for this difference may be that distance away in 
time involves a comparative notion of earlier or later (not usually 
present in distance away in space), and so would be likely to take 
the same case to express degree as do comparative adjectives, in 
connection with which the ablative of degree of difference probably 
originated, and surely has its most notable development. Another 
possible reason for the difference is the confusion likely to follow 
between an accusative of degree used to modify the adverbs post 
and ante, and the accusative object of these words when used as 
prepositions. Phrases like ante multos annos, now usually con- 
sidered prepositional, may originally have been like abhine multos 
annos, an adverb with an accusative of extent. 

In phrases like ante diem tertium, the accusative may have been 
originally one of goal or limit “before, as far as the third day.” 
In the phrase post diem tertitum quam, the quam shows still more 
clearly the adverbial feeling of post. Both these phrases, considered 
as prepositional, are illogical or inaccurate. 


29. The Nature of the Latin Passive in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries, by Edith Frances Claflin, Rosemary Hall. 


The presence of the element r as a prominent characteristic of 
the Latin deponent and passive conjugation has led to the theory 
that the Latin passive is composite in its nature, being made up in 
part of middle endings and in part of the impersonal suffix -r. . 
In a paper read at the Third Annual Meeting of the Linguistic 
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Society of America (Cambridge, December 28, 1926) the writer has 
endeavored to show that the hypothesis of the Italo-Celtic im- 
personal passive in -r, on which this theory is based, is untenable. 

The recent discovery of two new Indo-European languages, 
_ Tocharian and Hittite, throws clear light on the nature of the Latin 
passive. In Tocharian there is a well-developed conjugation in -r, 
used partly as middle, partly as passive; and in Hittite, also, occur 
medio-passive forms in -r. In neither language is there any trace 
of an impersonal passive in -r. The comparison of Tocharian 
proves that the middle characteristic r is Indo-European. The 
comparison of Hittite and Indo-European shows that this suffix 
in a middle sense goes back to the common ancestor of Hittite and 
Indo-European, the Proto-Indo-European. 

The ground is thus cleared for a fresh approach to the problem 
of the nature of the Latin passive. All the various lines of evidence, 
—antecedent probability from comparison of the Indo-European 
languages in respect to their passives, the character of the endings 
of the Latin passive, including the ending r, the medio-passive sense 
of which is now seen to have a very high antiquity, the semantics 
of the Latin and Irish deponents, the vitality of the middle voice 
uses in Lucretius and other early Latin authors, the characteristic 
passive usages of the modern Romance languages—converge in the 
direction which indicates that the Latin passive is essentially a 
middle voice. 


30. The Riddle of Classical Prosody, by Herbert W. Magoun, 
Belmont, Mass. 


This paper was based on a thorough investigation of all that the 
Greek and Roman authorities had to say on the subject, in addition 
to a careful study of poets and their methods. The investigation 
covered a period of thirty years, during which the material was 
collated and studied comparatively. All results were subjected 
to a rigid mechanical test to eliminate any possible subjective 
element, and the conclusions reached were more than justified. 

The object sought was a common basis for the conflicting reports 
of the ancient grammarians, and this was found in the rhythm of 
the lines themselves as composed by the poets; for it was dis- 
covered that poets do not compose by a metrical scheme and that 
some of them do not even know what a metrical scheme is like. 
They depend wholly upon the rhythm of the words when properly 
read. That means that rhythm, not meter, is the basis of poetry, 
and Longinus so indicates when he says: ‘The father of meter is 
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rhythm.” It is, in fact, and the failure to realize it has caused 
all the trouble. 

Hephaestion’s schemes can all be obtained by removing the 
rhythmical elements from rhythmical analyses, and the Greeks 
recognized the fact. Feet and bars should not be confused. 
Bars, which include all such elements, must be equal; but feet, 
which exclude them, must, of necessity, be unequal in all complex 
poetic forms, since they include nothing but syllables conventionally 
spoken. This simple rule will remove all the inconsistencies; for 
some statements refer to rhythm and others to meter, and the 
same thing cannot be said of both. Metrically, three lines may 
be alike to the eye, although they are rhythmically different to the 
ear. Rhythm, therefore, settles their status. 


31. The Vocatives in Livy, by Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, 
New York University. 


This is one of several statistical studies which have been under- 
taken by different persons. They are meant to be small contribu- 
tions toward a dictum for a Latin grammarian. 

The thirty-five books of Livy were read, and all vocatives 
tabulated under one of three heads, namely: (1) vocative alone; 
(2) vocative, postpositive sentence position; (3) vocative, preposi- 
tive sentence position. The tabulated results are: 

(1) Vocative alone, 468. 

(2) Vocative, postpositive sentence position, 417. 

(3) Vocative, prepositive sentence position, 35. 

(4) The discrepancy between 469 (468 plus the one vocative with 
0) and 452 (2) plus (3) is because several vocatives together 
are given place but once. 


32. Some Verse Effects in the Initial Position, by Clyde 
Murley, Northwestern University. 


As a development from the occasional emphatic effect obtained 
by placing a given word at the head of a verse, the writer discussed 
and illustrated copiously the tendency in Greek and Latin poetry 
to pass, by words in such position, an aesthetic, intellectual, or 
moral verdict on the thought of the preceding line or lines, the 
verdict being commonly unfavorable. The formulaic effect of 
special words and phrases was noted. It was observed that, while 
this device was occasionally used in hghter forms of verse, it belongs 
primarily to epic, in which it accomphshes a modulation to a 
heightened and philosophic tone. 
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33. Subsequent Action expressed by the Aorist Participle, by 
Caleb Richmond Harding, Davidson College. 


The aorist participle often clearly implies action subsequent to 
that of the leading verb, notably in the Acis. 

Quite unsatisfactory is Robertson’s effort to explain dowacdpevor 
in Acts, 25, 13, as contemporaneous or as mere adverbiality. One 
must either with -Blass change to the future, do7acduevor, or con- 
cede subsequent action. 

Examples like etras in Acts, 22, 24 suggest subsequent action. 
A re-examination of Od. 11, 2-3 (cf. 1v, 307; xx, 124), even despite 
Il. 11, 42, and especially when compared with Od. 1, 139 f. leads to 
the conviction that efuara éooduevos is subsequent to &pvur’. 

Differing from these examples but suggesting the idea of pro- 
phetic future, like the aorist indicative in a prophetic or dramatic 
sense, where the action is so sure to take place or there is such 
impatience over delay that it is conceived as already past, is dayévr’ 
in Il. xvi, 854. Scott, C. J. xvi, 245 f. argues against these views 
as to éoodpevos (Od. 11, 3) and dapeévr’ (Il. xvi, 854). 

If it be conceded, as in S. C. G. 338, that the present participle 
‘may imply conative action and thus simulate a future,’ there is 
equal warrant for seeing purpose, implied subsequent action, in 
Tyzaoas Pind. O. 7, 5, where Gildersleeve insists that the action is 
contemporaneous, —‘‘ the d@poy is the riz,” but the aorist participle 
here is in no way more contemporaneous than gépwy in Ar. Ach. 
178 or amayyedAdovca in Xen. Hell. u, 1, 29. And again in Pind. 
P. 4, 129 f. is it not equally satisfactory to say that the rdavuev 
consisted in revxwy and that dparwy was an additional idea? 

In none of these examples, save domacdpevor of the Acts, is the 
suggested interpretation a necessary one as distinct from allowing 
the aorist participle to be either ‘prior’ or ‘contemporaneous’ 
action. But the cumulative force of multiplied examples makes 
the chain as a whole stronger than the individual links. 


34. The Origin and Solution of Some of the Difficult Roots in 
the English Language, by John C. Pellett, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 


The paper discussed the relation of picture writing to the use 
of letters, referring particularly to the development of the alphabet 
among Egyptians and Phoenicians, and the significance of various 
letters in forming English roots. 


PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE - 
PACIFIC COAST 


I. PROGRAM 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 26 


FIRST SESSION, 10.30 a.m. 


FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 
A Report on Bibliography of the Utopian Theme in Literature 


A. LIONEL STEVENSON 
A Possible French Textbook by Robert Browning 


BENJAMIN BISSEL 


Goldsmith’s Conception of America in Relation to Eighteenth 
Century Philosophical and Scientific Theories 


Percy H. Houston 
Dr. Johnson as Representative of the English Middle Class 


SECOND SESSION, 2 p.m. 


Ivan M. LINFORTH 
Annual Address of the President of the Association 


HERMANN J. WEBER 
Counting by Scores 


ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 
Hothouse Words versus Slang 


HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH 


The Classical Element in the Works of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 


Howarp J. HAL 
One Measurable Basis of American Culture 


Howarp W. CHURCH 


Henry Irving’s Faust in America 
xl 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
THIRD SESSION, 9.30 a.m. 


WILLIAM DIAMOND 
Carlyle as Interpreter of Goethe 


Mary A. HI. 
Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s Poetry 


ErNeEst Otro ECKELMAN 
Certain Aspects of Thomas Mann’s Zauberberg 


EDWARD 8S. Cox 


The Travel Literature of the Eighteenth Century in Great 
Britain 


WILLIAM DINSMORE BrIGGs 
Character Change in the Elizabethan Drama 


HERBERT DovuG.Las AUSTIN 
Io sono amore angelico (Par. xx111, 103) 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


MarGERY BAILEY 
Shakespeare’s Sound Comic Sense 


Louis WANN 
The Development of the Essay in English 


Nemours Honort CLEMENT 
The Eclecticism of Rabelais 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


The Question of Personal Caricature in: Le Monde ow l’on 
s’ennuie 


WILLIAM MAxwELL 
Costumes and Properties in Shakespeare 
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II. MINUTES 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast was held in the Lobby of the Stan- 
ford Union, Stanford University, November 26 and 27, 1926. 

The first session was called to order by President Linforth 
at 10.30 a.m. The minutes of the last meeting were approved 
as printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

The Secretary reported a gain of 21 members during the 
last year, and a loss of 8. The names of newly elected 
members were announced. The following communications 
were then read: : 


1. Invitation to the Association from the office of the President 
of Stanford University to hold its annual meeting this 
year at Stanford. 

2. An invitation from the Tourist Association of San Francisco 
offering the Convention Auditorium in San Francisco 
for the meeting. 

3. Notification from the Secretary of the American Philological 
Association of an increase in membership dues in that 
body from $3.00 to $4.00. 


Notification was given of a motion by the Executive Com- 
mittee to amend Article IV, Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the con- 
stitution, correcting the rates of membership as detailed above; 
this motion to be acted upon next year. 

The Treasurer rendered the following report for the year 
1925-1926, which was referred to the auditing committee: 


RECEIPTS 
From former Treasurer, W. L. Schwartz ......... $362.27 
From 29 members M. L. A. and A. P. A... 2... 2... 196.70 
From 55 members A. P. A... 2... 1. eee ~. . . . 194.00 
From 86 members M. L.A... 2... 1 1 7 wee eee 370.20 
From 8 life or Eastern members. ............ 7.30 
From interest, savings bank ........2.. 2.04.2. 8.74 


$1139.21 
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EXPENDITURES 
Treasurer: 
Postage and express. . ......2...008.808848 $ 8.10 
Printing notices and stationery ........... 9.00 
Clerical help... 2... 2... ee ee 2.00 
Piling box. % 2-3 & 6.4.08 6) @ eG ed ae Battie Be 2.10 
Adjustment of overpaid subscription. ........ 3.50 
Secretary: 
Postage and telephone. .........2.2.2.4.. 8.00 
Envelopes and postage. .......2.2.2.2.228+.8 6.90 
Stenographer. ......... 2.0.0.2 2.8884 6.50 
Filing box andcards. ........2..2..08.8.4 2.50 
Printing notices. . . 2... 6. ee ee 6.55 
Printing 275 programs and returncards ....... 83.50 
For 114 M. L. A. memberships ........... 379.20 
For 84 A. P. A. memberships. ........2.2.. 210.00 
Balance in bank and on hand ($1.00 check). . . .. . 412.36 


$1139.21 


The following committee appointments were made by the 
President: 


Nominating: Professors Cooper (1 year), J. T. Allen (2 years), McKinlay (3 
years). Temporary alternate, Holbrook. 

Auditing: Professors Bailey, Allen, and Dr. Potter. 

Social: Professors Foster, Espinosa, Fay. 


The remainder of the morning session was devoted to the 
reading of papers, with about 45 members in attendance. 

The second session was called to order by Professor George 
R. Noyes, who presided during the reading of the annual 
presidential address by President Ivan M. Livforth. The 
President then took the chair and the program was followed 
as printed. A few minutes were devoted to business in the 
middle of the program. The Executive Committee suggested 
San Francisco as the meeting place for next year, referring 
the matter to the body with a desire for an expression of 
opinion. After some discussion, and upon motion by Pro- 
fessor Paschall, a written ballot was taken as to preference 
between San Francisco and the University of California. 
The count showed a vote of 38 to 5 in favor of the University 
of California. There were 43 members in attendance. 

The third session was called to order by President Linforth, 
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with some 33 members present. The report of the nominating 
committee was received, and the Secretary was instructed to 
cast the ballot for the following officers for the ensuing year: 


President, Henry David Gray. 

Vice-Presidents, Rudolph Schevill, Ernest W. Martin. 

Secretary, Clair Hayden Bell. 

Treasurer, Chester C. McCown. 

Executive Committee: The above named officers and George Rapall Noyes, 
Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa, Edward S. Cox, William Diamond. 


The Auditing Committee reported its approval of the 
Treasurer’s report, whereupon it was approved as read. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the authorities of Stanford 
University and to the Stanford members for the hospitality 
shown to the Association. The balance of the forenoon was 
devoted to the reading of papers as listed, and to their 
discussion. Adjournment was taken at 12.15 P.M. 

CLAIR HAYDEN BELL, 
Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD! 


FoR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 
PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


.A.—Art and Archaeology. 
.H.R.—American Historical Review. 
.J.A.—American Journal of Archacology. 
J.P.—American Journal of Philology. 
m.—American. 

—Bulletin. 

.J.—Classical Journal. 

P.—Classical Philology. 


BR rua 


C.W.—Classical Weekly. 

E.R.—Edatcational Review. 

H.S.C.P.—Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. 

J.—Journal. 

J.A.O.S.—Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 

J.E.G.P. ae ournal of English and Germanic 
Philology 

J.H.S Scandal of Hellenic Studies. 

J.R.S.—Journal of Roman Studies. 


WALTER R. AGARD. 


Meunier: a modern sculptor in the 
Greek tradition; A.A. XXII, 
73-81. 

Shall we abolish the classroom? 
Vassar Qu. 11, 198-203. 

Loyal alumni; The Independent, 
cxvi, 711-726. 

James Chapin, American painter; 
Christian Science Monitor, May 
29. 

Harwood House; ib. Oct. 28. 

Rev. of Stratton, Elements of form 
and design in classic architec- 
ture, and Jackson, Architecture; 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune Books, 
Feb. 14. 

Rev. of Spingarn, Creative criti- 


cism; Baltumore Evening Sun, 
March 6. 
Rev. of Mieras and Yerbury, 


Dutch architecture of the twen- 
tieth century; MN. Y. Herald- 
Tribune Books, March 14. 

Rev. of P. Gardner, New chapters 
in Greek art; tb. June 13. 

Rev. of H. Gardner, Art through 
the ages; 2b. June 27. 


Lang.—Langu 

LCL: ey Classical Library. 

M .—Magazine. 

M.L.A.—Publications of the Modern Lan- 
gunge Association of Amcrica. 

M.L.N.—Modern Language Notes. 

M.P.—Modern Philology. 

N.I.Y.B.—New Internationa] Year Book. 

P.A.P.A.—Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

P.Q.—Philological Quarterly. 

Pr.—Press. 

ae —Quarterly. 
Rer.—Review. 

Rom.R.—Romanic Review. 

S.P.—Studies in Philology. 

Spec.—Speculum. 

T.A.P.A.—Transections of the American 
Philological Association. 

U.—University. 


Rev. of Gardiner, 
history and 
xxi1, 151 f. 

Rev. of Baikie, The life of the 
ancient East, and Ancient Crete, 
the sea-kings’ eyrie; C.W. xx, 
31 f. 


Olympia, its 
remains; A.A. 


BERNARD MELZAR ALLEN. 


The ablative of impersonal agent; 
C.J. xxi, 50. 

Revs. of Downing, Easy oral Latin; 
of Edwards, Roman tales retold; 
of Lawler, Latin playlets for 
high schools; C.W. x1x, 226 f. 

Rev. of Nutting, Ad Alpes; C.W. 
xix, 156 f. 


JAMES TURNEY ALLEN. 


Changing and unchanging Greece; 
U. of Cal. Chronicle, xxvii, 
270-292. 


FRANCIS GREENLEAF ALLIN- 
SON. 


Lucian, satirist and artist; pp. ix 
+ 204; New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


1A list of publications of the members during the calendar year 1926, as far as reported 


by them to the editor. 
is meant. 


Where the number of a volume has not been given, that for 1926 
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Lretv AMUNDSEN. 


Det Kel. Frederiks Universitet: 
Katalog over Universitetshiblio- 
tekets paleotypsamling; pp. 
xlvili + 122; Oslo: Groendahl 
& Soen. 

Camilla Collett og Peter Jonas 
Collett. Daghboeker og breve. 
(Vol. I} Camilla Collett. 
Optegnelser fra ungdomsaarene; 
pp. xii + 365; Oslo: Gyldendal. 

A  Demosthenes-text from the 
Papyri Osloenses: De Corona, 
201-204; Symbolae Osloenses, 
Iv, 26 ff. 


FLORENCE Mary (BENNETT) 
ANDERSON (Mrs. Lovis 
FRANcIS ANDERSON). 


The irony of Christ; The Liring 
Church, txxiv, 543-544, 579- 


580. 

Liturgic joy; 7. Lxxv, 727-728, 
770-772. 

O Salutaris Hostia (poem); ib. 
LXXIv, 546. 

The Turning (poem); 7b. LxxIv, 
329. 

De Senectute (poem); 1b. LXxIV, 
360. 

De Profundis (poem); 1. LxxIv, 
653. 


Ave Mary (poem); 7b. LxxIv, 682. 

A Carol (poem); tb. Lxxv, 53. 

Evangel for Autumn (poem); 2b. 
Lxxv, 800. 

Sursum Corda (poem); 
905. 

Spindrift; Independent Poetry An- 
thology, 1926, p. 12. 


ib. LXXV, 


FRANK CoLeE BABBITT. 
Plato and the movies: Harv. Gradu- 
ates’ M. xxxv, 20-25. 
FRANCIS KINGSLEY BALL. 


Building with words: elementary 
grammar and composition; pp. 
xvi + 272; Boston, New York, 
etc.: Ginn and Co. 


FLoypD GEORGE BALLENTINE. 


Rev. of Norwood, The art of 
Terence; C.W. x1x, 92-94. 


American Philological Association 


LeRoy Carr BaRRET. 


The contents of the Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda, hooks 1-12; 
J.A.O.S. xivi, 8-14. 

The Kashmirian Atharva Veda 
book twelve; J.A.O.S. xtv1, 
34-48. 

Rev. of Caland, Das Srautasitra 


des Apastamba; J.A.O.S. xLvI, 
272. 


SAMUEL ExLiotT BASSETT. 


Scientist and humanist in Homeric 
criticism; C.W. xx, 35-41. 

Rev. of Macurdy, Troy and 
Paeonia; C.W. x1x, 202 ff. 

Rev. of Bolling, External evidence 
for interpolation in Homer; 
C.J. xxi, 694 ff. 

Contributor: Archaeological news 
and discussions; A.J.A. 


WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES. 


Classical archaeology; American 
Year Book, 1926. 

My enemy, a translation in verse 
of a papyrus fragment attributed 
to Archilochus; Harv. Gradu- 


ates’ M. xxxiv, 576 f. 


CHARLES HENRY BEESON. 


The ‘lost’? MS. of Cicero’s De 
Amicitia; C.P. xx1, 120-131. 
Rev. of Gaselee, Anthology of 

mediaeval Latin; C.P. xx1, 91 f. 
Rev. of Dick, Martianus Capella; 
C.P. xxi, 92 f. 

Rev. of Lowe, Handlist of half- 
uncial MSS.; C.P. xx1, 269 f. 
Rev. of Lowe, Codices Lugdunen- 

ses; C.P. xx1, 270 f. 


Haroutp H. BENDER. 


Armenian language and prehistory; 
in The Lausanne Treaty, Turkey 
and Armenia, New York, 1926, 
pp. 173-178. 

Solving the riddle of a lost race 
story of the Hittites coming to 
light after 2,000 years; Scrib- 
ner's M. LXXIX, 252-258. 


Proceedings for 1926 


The sclection, retention, and pro- 
motion of undergraduates, Re- 
port of Committee G; B. of 
The Am. Association of U. 
Professors, x11, 373-481 (with 
R. K. Root). 


Pau. J. BENRIMO. 


The private secondary school and 
the classics; C.J. xx1, 654-661. 


M. JuuIA BENTLEY. 


‘Roman Baths,” pp. 8; Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
Columbia University, New York 
City. 


CLARENCE Powers BILL. 


Bosporus and Phanagoria; C.P, 
XXII, 254-256. 

Reading the classics; C.J. xXxII, 
88—96. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


A set of postulates for the science 
of language; Lang. 11, 153-164. 

Notes on the Fox language, I-11; 
International J. of Am. Lin- 
guistics, 111, 219-232. 

The Menomini language; in Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-first Inter- 
national Congress of American- 
ists (The Hague, 1924), pp. 336— 
343. 


MaAuvurRICE BLOOMFIELD. 


Ono organized brigandage in Hindu 
fiction; A.J.P. xLi1, 205-233. 


ARTHUR EDWARD ROMILLY 
Boak. 


The University of Michigan’s 
excavations at Karanis: 1924— 
25; J. of Egyptian Archaeology, 
xur, 19-21. 

Alimentary contracts from Teb- 
tunis; tb. x11, 100-109. 

Irrigation and population in the 
Faiyum, the garden of Egypt; 
Geographical Rev. xvi, 353-364. 

Notes on canal and dike work in 
Roman Egypt; Aegyptus, vu, 
215-219. 
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Rev. of Hardy, Christianity and 
the Roman government; C.W. 
xx, 62 f. 

Rev. of Hammer, The military and 
political career of M. Valerius 
Corvinus; C.W. x1x, 238 f. 


ALEXANDER LEE BONDURANT. 


The Classical Association of Mis- 
sissippi; C.J. xx, 57 f. 

The classics; Mississippi Educa- 
tional Advance, xvul1, 41-43. 
Rev. of Davis, A day in old Rome; 

tb. 152. 


ALICE FREDA BRAUNLICH. 


Rev. of Carmody, The subjunctive 
in Tacitus; C.J. xxu, 75-77. 
Cicero, Ad Familiares, rx, 25, 3; 

C.W. xix, 192. 


BLANCHE BROTHERTON. 


The vocabulary of intrigue in 
Roman comedy; pp. vi + 124; 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta 
(Chicago dissertation). 

Catullus’ Carmen, 11; C.P. xx1, 
361-363. 

Rev. of Nixon, Plautus (Z.C.L.), 
Vol. 11; C.P. xxt, 389 f. 

Rev. of Rolfe, Sallust (Z.C.L.); 
C.P. xxi, 391 f. 


CHRISTOPHER G. BROUZAS. 


Once more on the use of sand as 
a blotter; C.W. xx, 74. 

The hero, The joys of parenthood, 
To Alcaeus (in Alcaics), poems; 
The Ahepa, Aug. 1926, 324 f. 


WILLIAM NorMAN BROWN. 


Religion in India’s political psy- 
chology; Asia, xxvi1, 149-153, 
160, 162, 164. 

Religion and practical politics in 
India; ib. 242-246, 254-256. 
Rev. of Indische Erzihler, vols. 

1-7, 9, 12, and of Hertel, 
Bharatakadvatrimsika, and of 
Hertel, Pafichakhyanavarttika; 

J.A.O.S. xuvi, 71-75. 

Rev. of Enthoven, Folklore of 

Bombay; ib. 265. 
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Rev. of Macnicol, Poems by 
Indian women; 1b. 267. 

Rev. of Chirol, India; Nat. cxxn, 
481. 

Rev. of Thompson, The other side 
of the medal; 1b. 730 f. 


Rev. of Foster, The English 
factories in India, 1665-1667; 
tb. 731. 


Rev. of Williams, India in 1924-25; 
Nat. cxxutt, 62. 

Rev. of Gadgil, The industrial 
evolution of India in recent 
times; 1b. 301. 

Rev. of Mukerji, The face of 
silence; Books, 11, 54 (Septem- 
ber 26), 5. 

Rev. of Tagore, Broken ties and 
other stories; Books, 1, 10 
(November 21), 20. 

Rev. of Pavry, The Zoroastrian 
doctrine of a future life; 7b. 11 
(November 28), 25. 


GEORGE M. CALHOUN. 


The ancient Greeks and the evolu- 
tion of standards in business; 
pp. 110; Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

The business life of ancient Athens; 


pp. x +175; Chicago: U. of 
Chicago Press. 
W. L. Carr. 
The teaching of Latin in the 


schools; Proceedings of the 
sixty-first convocation of the 
U. of the State of N. Y., B. 
no. 844 (Jan. 15, 1926), pp. 73 f. 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


Brannan’s Negotiable instruments 
law, fourth ed.; pp. clxvii + 
1041; Cincinnati, W. H. An- 
derson Co. 

Does equity follow the law? U. of 
Penn. Law Rev. uxxv, 1-35. 


MarTIN P. CHARLESWORTH. 


Aristophanes and Aeschylus; C.R. 
XL, 3-6. 

The fear of the Orient in the Ro- 
man Empire; Cambridge Hist. 
J. 1, 9-16. 


American Philological Association 


Trade routes and commerce of 
the Roman Empire; pp. xxiv + 
296; Cambridge U. Press. New 
and revised edition. 


JOSEPH PATRICK CHRISTO- 
PHER. 


Sancti Aureli Augustini, De Cate- 
chizandis Rudibus liber unus, 
translated with an introduction 
and commentary: pp. xxii + 
365; Washington: The Catholic 
Education Press. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Rev. of Baikie, Egyptian papyri 
and papyrus hunting; A.A. 
xxI, 251. 

Rev. of Wheeler, Prehistoric and 
Roman Wales; A.A. xx11, 104. 

The Bessarabian problem; B. of 
the Society of Friends of Rou- 
mania, Oct. 18, 1926, 48-54. 

Rev. of Lowe, Codices Lugdu- 
nenses Antiquissimi; A.J.P. 
XLVII, 389. 

Rev. of Rand, A new approach to 
the text of Pliny’s Letters; 
A.J.P. xLvun, 390. 

Rev. of Burnam, Palaeographia 
Herica; A.J.P. xiv, 391. 

Rev. of Lindsay, Palaeographia 
Latina, Pts. II, III, and IV; 
A.J.P. xtvu, 391. 

Rev. of Mannix, Sancti Ambrosii 
Oratio de Obitu Theodosii; A.J.P. 
XLVII, 392, 


FRANK Lowry CLARK. 


Rev. of J. Wells, Studies in 
Herodotus; C.W. xx, 7 f. 


BENJAMIN CROCKER CLOUGH. 


Rev. of Gaselee, Anthology of 
mediaeval Latin; Clark and 
Game, Mediaeval and _ late 
Latin selections; Beeson, Prim- 
er of medieval Latin; Harring- 


ton, Mediaeval Latin; C.W. 
xx, 56 ff. 

Rev. of Taylor, Gaza De Fato; 
C.W. xx, 63 f. 
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HARRISON CADWALLADER 
CorFFIN. 


Report of Philologus, vol. LXxrx: 
A.J.P. xuvii, 87-90. 

Report of Philologus, vol. Uxxx; 
1b. 373-378. 

Rev. of Barry, St. Augustine, the 
Orator; C.W. xx, 64. 

Rev. of Reynolds, The clausulae 
in the De Civitate Det of St. 
Augustine; 1b. 64-65. 

Rev. of Mannix, Sancti Ambrosii 
Oratio De Obitu Theodosit; 1b. 
65-66. 


JAMES WILFRED COHOON. 


Index to Perrin, Plutarch’s Lives 
(L.C.L.); pp. 320-493 in vol. 
XI. 


JOHN KINGSBURY COLBY. 


Catullus, 1, 7—doctis Iuppiter, et 
laboriosis—; C.W. xrx, 123. 


PauL RoBINSON COLEMAN- 
NorRTON. 


The authorship of the Epistola de 
Indicis gentibus et de Brag- 
manibus; C.P. xx1, 154-160. 

The use of dialogue in the Vitae 
sanctorum; J. of Theological 
Studies, XXV11, 388-395. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 


Weg, ‘die Wand.’ Ein Beitrag 
zur deutschen Wortkunde; Ger- 
manic Rev. 1, 40-46. 

World languages (presidential ad- 
dress); Lang. wu, 1-13, and 
M.L.A. XL, pp. xliii-lv. 

A century of Grimm’s law; Lang. 
Ww, 174-183. 

Editor: Hesperia. 

Advisory (co-operating) editor; 
A.J.P., J.E.G.P., M.L.N. 


WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT. 


Practical French composition; pp. 
v + 151; New York: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 

The quest of the Holy Grail (trans- 
lated from the Old French); pp. 
viii + 225; London and Toronto: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. 


The new competition in educa- 
tion; The Friend (Philadelphia), 
xcix, 547 f. 

Philadelphia yearly meeting and 
Haverford College; ib. 267 f. 


CORNELIA CATLIN COULTER. 


Giraldus Cambrensis on Indo- 
Germanic philology; Spec. 1, 
104-109 (with F. P. Magoun, 
Jr.). 

The happy otherworld and fairy 
mistress themes in the Odyssey; 
T.A.P.A. Lvt, 37-53. 


EDMUND D. CRESSMAN. 


What is the English vocabulary?; 
C.J. xx, 671-677. 


SIDNEY NORTON DEANE. 


Archaeology: Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana Annual, 1926. 


HoumMeEs Van Mater DENNIS, 
3D. 


Rev. of Harrington, Catullus and 
his influence; C.W. xrx, 140 f. 
Rev. of de Labriolle, History and 
literature of Christianity from 


Tertullian to Boethius; C.P. 
XXI, 184—186. 
Another note on the Vandal 


occupation of Hippo Regius; 
J.R.S. xv, 263-268. 


NorMANn W. DEWITT?. 


Litigation in the Forum in Cicero’s 
time; C.P. xx1, 218-224. 


FREDERICK WALTER AUGUS- 
TINE DICKINSON. 


The use of the optative mood in the 
works of Saint John Chrysos- 
tom; pp. 179; Washington, 
D. C.; The Catholic University 
of America; Patristic Studies, 
XI. 


BENJAMIN LEONARD D’OOGE. 


Junior Latin lessons, book one; 
pp. xv + 372; Boston: Ginn 
and Co. (with Dorothy M. 
Roehm). 


] American Philological Association 


The humanizing of Latin; Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, cx, 310-314. 


ALFRED P. DorJARN. 


Rev. of Meritt, Studies in Athenian 
tribute lists; C.P. xx1, 190 f. 
Rev. of Croiset, Demosthéne, 
Harangues (Tome II); CJ. 
xx1, 707. 

Rev. of Van Buren, Greek fictile 
revetments in the archaic 
period; C.J. xx11, 236. 


THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN. 


The style and language of Saint 
Paul in his first Letter to the 
Corinthians; Bibliotheca Sacra, 
LXXxXIII, 129-143. 

Recent books on the Roman 
imperial coinage; Numismatist, 
XXXIxX, 654 f. 

Rev. of Easton, The Gospel 
according to Saint Luke: Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, LXxx111, 366-368. 

Rev. of Ely, Knowledge of God in 
Johannine thought; 7b. 363 f. 


JEFFERSON ELMORE. 


A French grammar for schools and 


colleges; pp. 299: New York: 
Alfred Knopf (with O. M. John- 
ston). 


Henry Rusuton FaIir- 
CLOUGH. 


Horace, Satires, Epistles, and Ars 
Poetica (L.C.L.); pp. xxx + 
509; London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Associate editor; A.A. 


EpWarp Fitcu. 


Rev. of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Hellenistische Dichtung in der 
Zeit des Kallimachos; A.J.P. 
XLVII, 383-386. 


Roy Caston FLICKINGER. 


Some problems in scenic antiqui- 
ties; P.Q. v, 97-113. 


Classical clubs; pp. 8: U. of Iowa 
Service B. x, 17 (April 24, 1926). 

The Greek theater and its drama 
(3d ed.); pp. xxviii + 381; 
Chicago: U. of Chicago Press. 

Rev. of Lord, Aristophanes, his 
plays and his influence; C.J. 
xx, 148-151. 

Associate editor: P.Q. 


BENJAMIN OLIVER Foster. 


Livy, with an English translation, 
in thirteen volumes, vol. rv 
(L.C.L.); pp. ix + 571: Lon- 
don: W. Heinemann, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rev. of H. Goelzer, Tacite, An- 
nales, C.P. xxi, 166 f. 


Harotp Norta Fowter. 


Plato, with an English translation, 
vol. vi (Cratylus, Parmenides, 
Greater Hippias, Lesser Hip- 
pias), L.C.L.; pp. viii + 480; 
London: W. Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Vergil’s first Eclogue and the 
migration to Africa: C.R. XL, 
15 f. 

The inscriptions of the imperial 
domains of Africa; <A.J.P. 
XLVI, 55-74. 

A commentary on the inscription 
from Henchir Mettich in Africa; 
1b. 153-170. 

L’archeologia e la storia Romana; 
Ann. Acad. Roumania, xtyv, 
1-12. 

Two historical themes in Roman 
literature: (a) Regulus and 
Horace, 11, 5; (6) Pyrrhus, 
Appius Claudius, and Ennius; 
C.P. xx1, 311-316. 

Notes on Catullus; C.Q. xx, 201- 
203. 

Archaeology, Italy and the West- 
ern Mediterranean; Encl. Brit. 
13th ed., suppl. vol. 1, pp. 163-— 
166. 

Report of Professor in charge, 
School of Classical Studies, 
Annual Report Am. Acad. in 
Rome, 1926. 
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Reviews of Steuart, Kroll, Merrill, 
Drew, Rostovtzeff, Ormerod, 
Mackail. 

Associate editor: A.J.P. 


ALEXANDER DAVID FRASER. 


The Steinheim Museum and the 
earlier world; Alfred U. Alumni 
B. 1926, 11, 2 ff. 

Rev. of Glotz, The Aegean civili- 
zation; A.A. xxl, 146 f. 

Rev. of Childe, The dawn of 
European civilization; A.J.A. 
xxx, 196 f. 

Rev. of Schrader, Phidias, and of 
Johansen, Phidias and_ the 
Parthenon sculptures; ib. 483 f. 

Rev. of Poulsen, Greek and Roman 
portraits in English country 
houses; C.W. xix, 164 f. 

Rev. of Rose, Primitive culture in 
Greece; 7b. xx, 42. 

Rev. of Mills, The book of the 
ancient Greeks; C.J. xx, 465 ff. 

Rev. of Harrington, Mediaeval 
Latin; 1b. 467 ff. 

Rev. of Beeson, A _ primer of 
medieval Latin; tb. 634 ff. 

Rev. of Smith, Elephants and 
ethnologists; Dalhousie Rev. v1, 
122 f. 

Rev. of Carpenter, The Greeks in 
Spain; 7b. 127 f. 

Rev. of Fell, Etruria and Rome; 
tb. 129 f. 

Rev. of Rose, Primitive culture in 
Greece; 7b. 270 f. 


CHARLES KELSEY GAINES. 


Echoes of many moods (poems); 
pp. 120 (printed by W. E. 
Rudge, typography by Bruce 
Rogers). 


Russe, MortTiMER GEER. 


Quatenus vita Vergiliana Aelio 
Donato attributa re vera Sue- 
tonio Tranquillo debeatur quae- 
ritur; summary of dissertation, 
H.S.C.P. xxxvil, 99 f. 

Horace, Odes, 1, 34; C.J. Xx1, 628. 


Henry S. GEHMAN. 


The Peta-Vatthu: translation of 
book IV, 1; Ceylon Antiquary 
and Literary Register, x, 25-36. 


The Arabic Bible in Spain, Specu- 
lum, 1, 219-221; P.A.P.A. 
LVI, xxxiii f. 

The spiritual conference of min- 
isters and laymen; Reformed 
Church Messenger, xcv, no. 32, 
p. 2. 

Rev. of Thompson, The Gospel of 
St. John according to the earli- 
est Coptic manuscript; J.A.0.8. 
XLVI, 286 f. 


JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 


Modern philology; New Interna- 
tional Year-Book for 1926, N. 
Y., 1926, pp. 548-554. 

Philology; Americana Annual, N. 
Y., 1926, pp. 627-637. 

The importance of Scotch Gaelic; 
Publications of the Iona Society, 
Inc., 3 pp. 

Introductory letter on Columbia 
U. Series in Romance Philology 
and Literature; April Book- 
List of Columbia U. Press. 

Columbia University and Casa 
Italiana di Coltura; Jl Carroc- 
cio, xu, 646-649. 

Editor: Romanic Rev. 

Consulting editor: B. of Instituto 
de las Espafias, and B. of 
Institut des Etudes Francaises. 

Associate editor: B. of Istituto di 
Coltura Italiana negli Stati 
Uniti. 


CLARENCE WILLARD GLEA- 
SON. 


A Latin primer; pp. xiii + 293; 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 


Louis HERBERT GRAY. 


A list of the divine and demonic 
epithets in the Avesta; J.A.O.8S. 
XLVI, 97-153. 

The Holy Communion and Morn- 
ing Prayer; St. Mary’s Parish 
Paper (West New Brighton, 
New York), February, 1926, 
4-6. 

The sequence of thought in the 
office for Holy Communion; 2. 
March, 1926, 6-8. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREENE. 


If Harvard were a dozen colleges; 
Boston Evening Transcript, April 
10. 

Less fodder, more food; Boston 
Evening Transcript, Nov. 2, 
p. 13. 

Rev. of Post, Thirteen Epistles of 
Plato; Am. Ozonian, x111, 238 f. 

Rev. of O'Connor, Religion in the 
plays of Sophocles; C.W. xx, 
66. 


WREN JONES GRINSTEAD. 


Rev. of Woodring, Quality of 
English in Latin translations: 
C.J. xxu, 145 f. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Literatus, Literatura, Literator; 
Realenzyklop. des Klass. Alters 
tums, X11, 743-746. 

Lukillos; 7b. x11, 1785-1791. 

Sokrates of Kos; ib. 111 A, 804-810. 

Sind die Dialoge Augustins histor- 
isch?; Silvae Monacenses (Fest- 
schrift des Phil.-Histor. Vereins), 
pp. 16-27. 

Nochmals Minucius Felix und 
Tertullian; Phil. Wochenschrift, 
no. 39, 1067-1071. 

Rev. of Knoke, Bemerkungen zum 
Sprachgebrauch des Tacitus; 
ab. no. 17-18, 436-444. 

Rev. of Pilch, De Taciti apud 
Polonos notitia saeculis xv— 
XVII; 2b. no. 21-22, 555-558. 

Rev. of Everts, De Taciti historiae 
conscribendae ratione; 7b. no. 
45-46, 1220-1223. 

Rev. of Moore, Tacitus, The 
Histories, vol. 1 (L.C.L.); wb. 
no. 49-50, 1334-1337. 

Rev. of Jaekel, De Taciti Ger- 
maniae atque Agricolae codici- 
bus Aesinate et Toletano; 2. 
no. 52, 1413-1420. 


CHARLES Burton GULICK. 


Modern traits in old Greek life 
(Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome); pp. 166; New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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RicHARD Motr GuMMERE. 


Seneca ad Lucilium Enistulae Mo- 
rales, vol. 111 (L.C.L.); pp. 453; 
London: W. Heinemann: New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rev. of Russell, Education and the 
Good Life; Philadelphia In- 
quirer, July 17, 1926. 


Roy KENNETH HAck. 


La Sintesi Stoica, m. Pneuma; 
Ricerche Religiose, 11, 297-325. 


GEORGE DepuE Hapzsits. 


Editor: Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome; New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; Allinson, Lucian; 
Gulick, Modern Traits in Old 
Greek Life; Sheppard, Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles. 


E. ADELAIDE HARN. 


Vergil and the ‘‘under-dog”’; 
T.A.P.A,. LVI, 182-212. 

Classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals; C.W. xix, 125 f., 
150, 166. 

A detail of construction; 1. 174. 

A Sapphic reminiscence; tb. 174. 

Light on the Aeneid; 1b. xx, 43. 

Cupid and the bee (verse trans- 
lation of Anacreontea, 33); 
Hunter College B. April 29. 

A letter to Paul; N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune Books, April 25. 


H. A. HamInron. 


Rev. of Laum, Das Eisengeld der 
Spartaner; C.P. xx1, 385 f. 
Rev. of Jacks, St. Basil and 

Greek literature; C.P. xx1, 386. 

Rev. of Siiss, De Graecorum fabulis 
satyricis; C.P. xx1, 387. 

Rev. of Oehler, Mythologische 
Exempla in der alteren griech- 
ischen Dichtung; C.P. xx1, 
387 f. 


JACOB HAMMER. 


Rev. of Wilcken, Griechische Ge- 
schichte im Rahmen der Alter- 
tumsgeschichte; A.H.R. xxx1, 
302-304. 
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Rev. of Poeschel, Kunst und 
Ktinstler im antiken Urteil; 
Catullus, Carmina, transl. by 
Wilhelm Schone; Alkiphron, 
Hetarenbriefe, transl. by Wil- 
helm Plankl; C.W. x1x, 113. 


CALEB RICHMOND HARDING. 


A summer in Europe with the 
Greek division of the Bureau 
of University Travel—A series 
of illustrated articles, weekly 
through the months Jan.—Oct.; 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting 
of the A. P. A. at Cornell U.; 
ab. Jan. 17. 

In reply to Luther Burbank on 
immortality; 1b. Jan. 31. 

Forty years of teaching; Presby- 
terian Standard, Charlotte (N. 
C.), March 10. 

In reply to a Homeric modernist; 
Davidson College B. April 15. 
Comment on a “ Near-Iconoclast”’; 

Charlotte News, July 22. 

Arthur Brisbane on the prize 
fight:—The Pathfinder on free 
verse; Charlotte Observer, July 
26. 

In defense of the Old Testament; 
wb. Aug. 10. 

Comment on a “ Near-Iconoclast”’; 
Charlotte News, Aug. 20. 

In criticism of Arthur Brisbane; 
Charlotte Observer, Aug. 22. 

A plea for compulsory Latin in 
the public high schools; Daily 
papers (N. C.), Dec. 19. 


GusTAVE ADOLPHUS HARRER. 


Res Gestae Divi Augusti; S.P. 
xx111, 387-403. 

Rev. of Hammer, Prolegomena to 
an edition of the Panegyricus 
Messalae; A.J.P. xtvul, 300 f, 


ADELINE BELLE HAWES. 


Similitudo non pulchritudo; 
xxi, 497-510. 


EpwaRp HocH HEFFNER. 


Editor: Archaeological news and 
discussions; A.J.A., Xxx, 80- 
124; 205-230; 338-366; 485- 
508, 


C.J. 


Editor: Bibliography of archaeo- 
logical books, 1925; 1b. 231-247; 
367-388. 


Otto HELLER. 


The noble company of the learned; 
Washington U. Studies, human- 
istic series, x11, 1-14. 

The decline of foreign language 
teaching; School and Society, 
XxIv, 1-6. 


JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT. 


Editorial: The Cornell meeting of 
the American Philological As- 
sociation; C.J. xx1, 321-324. 

The comic aspect of the Greek 
athletic meet; 7b. 643-653. 

Rev. of Wright, Greek social life; 
ib. 474 f. 

Rev. of Murray, Eumenides of 
Aeschylus; 1b. 697-699. 

Recent books, a series of nine 
bibliographies; C.J. xx1, 317- 
320, 398-400, 479-480, 559-560, 
640, 708-711; xxu, 77-80, 
157-160, 237-240. 

Editor for New England: C.J. 

Editor: 7.A.P.A., P.A.P.A., vol. 
LVI. 


GERTRUDE HIrst. 


Note on the date of Livy’s birth 
and on the termination of his 
history; C.W. x1x, 138 f. 

The significance of Augusti as 
applied to Hercules and to 
Romulus: a note on Livy I, 
7,9 and x, 8, 9; A.J.P. XLvil, 
347-357. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN. 


Translations contributed to ‘“‘A 
book of old maps”’ by E. D. 
Fite and A. Freeman; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1926. 


URBAN TIGNER HOLMES. 


Villon’s Testament, line 
M.L.N. xut, 116-118. 

A possible source for branch I of 
the Roman de Renart; Rom. 
Rev. xvu, 143-148. 


1194; 
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Old French De Ne; 
191 f. 

Rev. of Mélanges d'histoire du 
Moyen Age offerts a M. Ferdinand 
Lot; M.P. xxiv, 239-241. 

Rev. of Mélanges de Philologie 
offerts @ M. Johan Vising; 
M.L.N. xt, 138-140. 


Lang. M1, 


iE. WasHBURN HopkKINs. 


The original Réméyana; J.A.O.S. 
XLVI, 202-219. 


ROBERT CHISOLM Horn. 


Followers of the way; pp. 140; 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 


GEORGE EpwINn HowEs. 


The Classical Association of New 
England: A _ brief account of 
its origin and of its important 
activities for the first twenty 
years; pp. 38. 


WALTER WoopBURN HYDE. 


Rev. of Diehl, History of the 
Byzantine Empire; A.H.R. 
xxx1, 817 f. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


Source of the Albigensian heresy; 
An Outline of Christianity, 4, 
pp. 271-282; New York: Beth- 
lehem Co. Inc. 

Introduction to a volume of Indo- 
Iranian studies in honour of 
Sham-ul-Ullema Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana; pp. li-vill; 
London and Leipzig, 1925. 

Avesta Urvato and Old Persian 
Usabérim; ib. pp. 17-20. 

The religious interest which Seistan 
has historically for Zoroastrians; 
Sany Vartaman, September 9, 
pp. 29-30, Bombay. 

Foreword to book nine of the 
Dinkard, translated by Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, XVUI, 
pp. i-ii, Bombay. 

An appreciation of Professor H. 
C. Tolman’s Oriental work; 
Tolman Memorial Volume, pp. 
86-88, Nashville, Tenn. 


Editor: Pavry, The Zoroastrian’s 
doctrine of a future life 
Columbia U. Indo-Iranian Se- 
ries, vol. 11. 


THOMAS ATKINSON JENKINS. 


Review of Anderson, Illustrations 
of early French literature, 1100- 
1600; Mod. Lang. J. x1, 58 f. 


RICHARD JENTE. 


The proverbs of Shakespeare with 
early and contemporary paral- 
lels; Washington U. Studies, 
vol. x1, Humanistic _ series, 
no. 2, pp. 391-444, 1926. 

A woman conceals what she knows 
not; M.L.N. xu, 253 f. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 


A lease of crown land on papyrus; 
T.A.P.A. LXvi, 213-238 (with 
H. B. Van Hoesen). 

A papyrus dealing with liturgies; 
J. of Egyptian Archaeology, 
xm, 116-119 (with H. B. Van 
Hoesen). 

Rev. of Rostovtzeff, Social and 
economic history of the Roman 
Empire; Yale Rev. xv1, 408- 
411. 


Mary JOHNSTON. 


T. W. Higginson on the ancients 
and nature; C.W. x1x, 158. 
Petronius, 37, 10; 58, 5; 62, 11; 
C.W. xix, 157. 

Volitive use of the future indicative 
in Latin; C.W. xix, 193. 

The willow, ancient and modern; 
C.W. xrx, 157. 

Some perennial flowers that really 
stay; Garden and Home Builder, 
Feb., 441. 


HoracE LEONARD JONES. 


The Geography of Strabo, vol. rv 
(L.C.L.); pp. 466; London: 
Wm. Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rev. of E. Meyer, Die Grenzen 
der hellenistischen Staaten in 
Kleinasien; C.P. xx1, 283. 
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RICHARD FostTER JONES. 


Richard Mulcaster's view of the 
English language; Washington 
U. Studies, vol. x111, Humanistic 
series, no. 2, pp. 267-303. 


ARTHUR LESLIE KEITH. 


Homer's consciousness of civiliza- 
tion; C.W. x1x, 221-223. 


GEORGE DwiGcuT KELLOGG. 


The Aulularia of Plautus, in Latin, 
at Hamilton College; C.W. xx, 
35. 

Reviving interest in classical stud- 
ies at Union; Union Alumni 
Monthly, xv, 173-177. 


ROBERT JAMES KELLOGG. 


Hittite Numerals (No. II of Studies 
in Hittite and Indo-European 
Philology); Ottawa U. Qu. B. 
XXVI, no. 2. 


Francis WILLEY KELSEY. 


Excavations at Carthage. 1925. 
A preliminary report; pp. x 
+ 51; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Great fires in Constantinople; 
Qu. of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, xx, 118-128. 

De Prorok ‘‘catches archaeology 
alive’; New York Evening Post 
Lit. Rev. April 3, 1926, p. 4. 

Carthage ancient and modern; 
A.A. xx!I, 55-67. 

Mitchell Carroll; 7. xx1, 103-112. 

A picture map of Rome in a 
manuscript of Valerius Maxi- 
mus; 7.A.P.A. Lv1, 242-251. 

Rev. of Della Corte, Groma; C.P. 
XXI, 259-262. 


RoLAND GRUBB KENT. 


problémes 
Etudes 


L’accentuation latine: 
et solutions; Rev. des 
Latines, 111, 204-214. 

With the French scholars in Paris; 
The General M. and Historical 
Chronicle, U. of Penn. xxvuy, 
219-22]. 


Rev. of Colby, A Latin cross word 
puzzle book; C.W. x1x, 112. 
Articles on Indo-European philol- 

ogy and international auxiliary 


language; The American Year 
Book, 1925, 1019-1024. 

Bibliographie Décennale;  corre- 
spondence in A.J.P. XLVI, 
104 f. 


New inscriptions from Cyprus; 
A.J.A. xxx, 249-258 (with 
Edith Hall Dohan). 

Rev. of Leumann-Stolz, Latein- 
ische Grammatik, Laut- und 
Formenlehre, 5 ed.; C.J. XXII, 
69-74. 

Rev. of Littmann, Morgenlind- 
ische Worter im Deutschen; 
J.A.O.S. xvi, 248 f. 

Rev. of Autran, Introduction a 
l'étude du nom propre grec; tb. 
249-252. 

Rev. of Meillet, Trois conférences 
sur les Gatha de l’Avesta; 1. 
273-274. 

On some animal names in Italic; 
Lang. 11, 184-190. 

The inscription of Duenos; w. 
207-222. 

Business manager, publications of 
the Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica; notes and personalia, Lang. 
11, 62-63, 147-148, 200-202, 
254-256; proceedings, 1b. 64— 
77; list of members 1925, 7b. 
78-95. 


JAMES A. KLEIST. 


Vergil issue; Classical B. 11, 35. 

Latin word order illustrated; 1. 
35-6. 

“Classics for boys’’; 2b. 43. 

Rev. of Lunn, Aegean civilization; 
tb. 47. 

Latin generic for English specific 
terms; 7b. 51 f. 

Rev. of Hayes, Greek culture and 
the Greek Testament; 1b. 55. 
Rev. of Harrington, Mediaeval 

Latin; 7b. 58. 

Rev. of Donovan, Theory of 
advanced Greek prose composi- 
tion with digest of Greek idioms; 
ab. 59. 

Rev. of Last, Commentaries of C. 
Julius Caesar on the Civil war; 


1b. 95 f. 
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Rev. of Martindale, Princes of His 
people. wu. St. Paul; 2. 96. 
**Taste’’ and kindred words in 
Latin; 7b. 98 f. 

Intensive past in the New Testa- 
ment; tb. 113-115. 

Gildersleeve's insight into the 
genius of Greek; 7%. 111, 2. 

Rev. of Wickham, Selected odes of 
Horace; 1b. 6 f. 

Rev. of How and Clark, Cicero: 
select Letters; 7b. m1, 7 f. 

Latin generic and specific terms 
interchanged; 1b. 9 f. 


CHARLES KNAPP. 


Philology, classical; New Inter- 
national Year Book, 545-548. 
The care of city streets in ancient 

Rome; C.W. xrx, 82. 
Horace, Carmina, 1, 2, 13-16; 1. 
83 f 


Professor Donnelly on individual- 
ism in art; 7b. 91 f. 

Once more the care of city streets 
in ancient Rome; ib. 98. 

Professor Gilbert Murray on the 
Stoic philosophy (religion); 1. 
99 f. 

Vergil, Georgics, 1, 311-334; 7b. 
107-109. 

An interesting use of the word 
‘Liberty’; 1b. 113 f,. 

More light on the streets of ancient 
Rome; 2b. 114. 

The New York Classical Club, 
1900-1925, 1925-1926; 2b. 115— 
118. 

Mr. Henry Bradford Smith on 
liberal education versus voca- 
tional education; 1b. 119 f. 

Comment on Horace, Carmina, 1, 
2, 13-16; 1b. 126. 

Classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals; 1b. 126, 134, 166; 
xx, 26, 66, 74. 

More light on Horace, Carmina, 
I, 30, 10-14; 7b. 135. 

A classical courtship; 1b. 150. 

A new Catalonian series of classical 
texts; 7b. 151 f. 

On sand as a ‘blotter’; 1b. 158. 

Some illustrations of Roman life; 
1b. 159-161. 

The Loeb Classical Library once 
again (notice of 14 volumes in 
the Library); 1b. 167 f., 175 f., 
183-185. 


The Broadway Translations, thir- 
teen volumes; 1%. 195-198, 
207-210. 

Classical literature in translation; 
ab. 219-221. 

Notice of Ferrero, The women of 
the Caesars; 7b. 241. 

Notice of Murray, The rise of the 
Greek epic, third edition; 1. 
241 f. 

Index to The Classical Weekly, xx; 
th. 245-254. 

Medieval Latin not for beginners 
‘in Latin; C.W. xx, 1-3, 9 f. 
Notice of Moore, The religious 

thought of the Greeks: 1b. 25 f. 

Notice of Murray, Five stages of 
Greek religion; 1b. 25 f. 

Notice of Marvin, Science and 
civilization; ww. 33 f. 

Notice of Zimmern, The Greek 
commonwealth, fourth edition; 
1b. 34. 

Notice of Powell, Collectanea 
Alexandrina; 2b. 41 f. 

Notice of Vogel, Bibliotheca philo- 
logica classica, vol. xLrx: 1b. 58. 

Managing editor: C.W. Editorial 
and other contributions, espe- 
cially bibliographical sugges- 
tions, XIx, 128, 134, 138, 144, 


146, 150, 152, 153, 157, 158, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 174, 177, 
186, 187, 192, 213, 223, 228, 
238; xx, 31, 35, 37, 67, 69, 73. 


Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 


Greek papyri in the library of 
Cornell University; pp. xx + 
287; New York: Columbia U. 
Press (with W. L. Westermann). 

Rev. of Becker, Destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans; 
C.W. xix, 165. 

Rev. of Kuller, Helps to the study 
of ancient history; C.W. xx, 50. 


PauL EDWARD KRETZMANN. 


Practical helps for Bible students; 
pp. 64; St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. 

The teaching of religion; pp. 145; 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House. 

While it is day; pp. 142; St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House. 
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When was Jesus born? Theological 
Monthly, v, 353 ff. 

The congregation at Rome and at 
Antioch; 7. v1, 129. 

Some historical facts concerning 
church polity; 1b. v1, 289. 

Woher hat der Glaube das, dasz er 
rechtfertigt? Lehre und Wehre, 
Lxxu, 106. 


BENJAMIN PUTNAM KuURTzZ. 


From 8t. Antony to St. Guthlac, 
a study in biography; U. of 
Cal. Publications in Mod. Phil. 
X11, 104-146. 


Max Lupwiag WoLFRAM 
LAISTNER. 


Glcssarium Philoxeni edidit M. L. 
W. L. (= Glossaria Latina, m, 
pp. 123-291. Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1926). 

Joint editor of Glossarium Ansi- 
leubi (= Glossaria Latina, 1; 
pp. 604. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1926). 

The decline of geographical knowl- 
edge and exploration, 300-500 
A.D. (= chapter 2 (pp. 19-38) 
of Travel and travellers of the 
Middle Ages, edited by A. P. 
Newton; London: K. Paul, 
1926). 

Review of J. Vendryes, Language: 
a linguistic introduction to 
history; History, x, 364. 


LILLIAN B. LAWLER. 


Rev. of Appleton, Noctuinus; C.J. 
XXII, 230 f. 

Suggestions for Latin Clubs; U. of 
Kansas Extension Pamphlet. 

Editor: Kansas Latin Letter. 


ERNESTINE FRANKLIN LEON 
(Mrs. H. J.). 


A plea for ‘cultural values’’; 
Latin Leaflet, no. 17, 10 f. 

Helps for the inexperienced teacher 
in scanning the Latin hexame- 
ter; Latin Notes (Service Bu- 
reau for Classical Teachers), 
Iv, no. 2, 2 f. 
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A Roman substitute for window 
glass; J. of the Am. Inst. of 
Architects, x1v, 455-457. 

Associate editor: Latin Leaflet (U. 
of Texas). 


Harry JosHua LEON. 


Notes on the First Catilinarian 
Oration; Latin Notes Supple- 
ment (Service Bureau for Clas- 
sical Teachers), no. 19. 

Notes on the Second Catilinarian 
Oration; Latin Leaflet (U. of 
Texas), no. 17, 4-10. 


Ivan M. LINFOoRTH. 


Greek gods and foreign gods in 
Herodotus; U. of Cal. Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology, 1x, 
1-25. 


CHARLES EDGAR LITTLE. 


First Latin lessons; pp. xx + 308; 
New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co. (with C. A. Parsons). 


JOHN OscaR LOFBERG. 


Note on Terence, Phormio, 328; 
C.J. xxi, 678. 


Percy W. Lona. 


The American Dialect Dictionary; 
Am. Speech, May, 1926. 

Studies in standard English litera- 
ture: Here and There; Breeds 
of Pegasus; The Son of Circe; 
Nature and the Poet; in The 
Gleam, Jan., May, Oct., Nov., 
1926. 

Editor: Dialect Notes, 1926, vol. v, 
pt. viii. 


Louis ELEAZAR LORD. 


Revs. of Way, Sappho and Vigil 
of Venus; Robinson, Sappho; 
Miller and Robinson, The Songs 
of Sappho; Lobel, ZAM&OTZ 
MEAH; C.J. xx1, 552-557. 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE. 


Rev. of Van Buren, Greek fictile 
revetments; A.J.A. xxx, 47]- 
473. 
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Rev. of Corpus vasorum anti- 
quorum Belgique, Bruxelles, 
Fascicule I; A.J.A. xxx, 474- 
476, 


GRACE HARRIET MAcuRDY. 


Troy and Paeonia; pp. 259; New 
York: Columbia U. Press. 
Hector in Boeotia; C.Q. xx, 179 f. 


RaLepH VAN DEMAN Maacor- 
FIN. 


Mounds and mound builders; 
Mentor, xtv, 3, 33-36. 
Rev. of Whitaker, Motya; 

xx, 51. 
Rev. of Holland, The Faliscans in 


A.A. 


prehistoric times; A.A. XXI1, 
204. 

Rev. of Hill, Rome of the kings; 
A.A. xxi, 55. 


Rev. of MaclIver, Villanovans and 
early Etruscans; C.W. xx, 14— 
18. 

Rev. of Weigall, A history of the 
Pharaohs, I; A.J.A. xxx, 191- 
193. 

Rev. of Hill, Rome of the kings; 
A.J.A. Xxx, 193 f. 


HERBERT W. MacGoun. 


Christ’s estimate of himself; Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, LXxxI1, 13-28. 
Rev. of Mauro, The Patmos 
visions; tb. LXxxI1, 355-356. 
Rev. of Hill, Tiptops of travel; 

ab. 355. 

Rev. of Mauro, The seventy weeks 
and the great tribulation; 7b. 
476. 

The chronology of the Bible; 7b. 
476. 

Which version? 1b. 477. 

Rev. of Tanzer, The villas of 
Pliny the Younger; C.W. x1x, 
161-163. 


Kemp MALone. 


American and Anglo-Saxon; Am. 
Sp. 1, 371-377. 

Finn episode in Beowulf; J.E.G.P. 
xxv, 157-172. 

Studies in English phonology; 
M.P. xxi, 483-490. 
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Pitch patterns in English; S.P. 
Xx11I1, 371-379. 


Danes and half-Danes; <A.f.n.F. 
XLII, 234-240. 

Sonnet for Thanksgiving day; Am. 
Sp. m1, 85. 

A note on ‘‘Anglo-Saxon”’; Am. 
Sp. 11, 147. 

Agelmund and Lamicho; A.J.P. 


XLVII, 319-346. 
A note on Beowulf, 1231; M.L.N. 


XLI, 466—467. 

James Wilson Bright; M.Z.N. xu, 
v-Vi. 

Rev. of Buckhurst, Elementary 


grammar of Old _ Icelandic; 
M.L.N. xu, 59 f. 

Rev. of Williams, Finn episode in 
Beowulf; J.E.G.P. xxv, 114- 
117. 

Rev. of van Dam, Text of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet; J.E.G.P. xxv, 
142 f. 

Rev. of Krapp, English language 
in America; Baltimore Evening 
Sun, Jan. 23. 

Rev. of May, Love poems of Ovid; 
1b. March 27. 

Rev. of Jordan, 
mittelenglischen 
M.L.N. xu, 400 f. 

Rev. of Hibbard, Medieval ro- 
mance in England; M.L.N. x11, 
406 f. 

Rev. of Aronstein, Englische Wort- 
kunde; M.L.N. xu, 471-473. 
Rev. of Cook and Tinker, Trans- 
lations from Old English poetry; 

M.L.N. Xi, 488. 

Rev. of Bugbee, Explanatory 
course in general language; 
M.L.N. xu, 553 f. 

Rev. of Scott, Standard of Ameri- 
can speech; M.L.N. xu, 557 f. 

Rev. of Borowski, Lautdubletten 
im Altenglischen, and Uhler, 
Bedeutungsgleichheit; J.E.G.P. 
XXV, 586-588. 


Handbuch der 
Grammatik; 


IKuPHEMIA M. MAnwn. 

Some private houses in ancient 
Rome; C.W. xix, 127-132. 
CLARENCE Avuaustus MaAn- 

NING. 


Kosciuszko et les Etats Unis; Le 
Monde Slave, deuxiéme année, 
no. 11, 223-235. 
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Alexander Sergyeyevich Pushkin; 
South Atlantic Qu. xxv, 76-88. 

The Lysistrata of Aristophanes 
acted by Russian players in 
Russian; C.W. xx, 106. 

Napoleon and Lermontov; Ro- 
manic Rev. xvui, 32-40. 

Religious conditions in Bulgaria; 
Am. Church Monthly, x1x, 61- 
69. 

The legend of Kostryuk; J.A.0O.8. 
XLVI, 23-33. 

The Slavonic session of the Modern 
Language Association of Amer- 
ica; Slavonic Rev. no. 12, Iv, 
ix—x. 

Nicholas Gogol; 7b. 573-587. 

A Russian Starets; Holy Cross 
M. xxxvit, 198-200. 

The Kartuzy Lake region; Poland, 
vil, 612-614. 

The theology of Bishop Nikolaj; 
Anglican Theological Rev. 1x, 
139-149. 

Rev. of Filow, L’art antique en 
Bulgarie; A.J.A. xxx, 92 f. 
Rev. of Grabar, L’église de Boiana; 

ib. 200. 

Three Russian writers; Yale Rev. 

XVI, 187-189. 


FRANK BurR Marsu. 


Roman parties in the reign of 
Tiberius; A.H.R. xxxI, 233- 
250. 

A modern historical myth: a 


defense of Tacitus; C.W. xrx, 
135-138. 

In defense of the corn dole; C.J. 
xxi, 10-25. 


Tacitus and aristocratic tradition; 
C.P. xxi, 289-310. 

Rev. of Halliday, The growth of 
the city state; C.W. x1x, 227 f. 


Mima MAXEY. 
The reading method of teaching 


Latin; U. of Ju. B. xx, 
124-128. 
Rev. of Ullman and Henry, 


Second Latin book; School Rev. 
XXXIV, 236 f. 
EUGENE Stock McCartTneY. 


Longevity and rejuvenation in 
Greek and Roman _ folklore; 


Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Sctence, Arts, and Letters, v, 
37-72. 

A specific point in which Latin can 
help English; C.J. xx1, 300 f. 
Mural electioneering, ancient and 

modern; 2. 301. 

Methods of locating beehives; 1b. 
454 f. 

A cycle in ideas about prayer; 
ib. 535-537. 

Linguistic parallels; tb. 680 f. 

Folklore of marksmanship; 1b. 

. xx11, 140 f. 

Rev. of Cook, Zeus, a study in 
ancient religion; 7b. 152-156. 
Tanks as successors to cavalry; 

C.W. xix, 133 f. 

The classical astral weather chart 
for rustics and seamen; 1b. Xx, 
43-49, 51-54. 

Rev. of Della Corte, 
th. 18. 

How the apple became the token 
of love; 7.A.P.A. Lv1, 70-81. 
Makeshifts for the passive of 
deponent verbs in Latin; P.Q. 

v, 289-298. 

Latin as an aid to English; Latin 
Notes, 11, no. 7; Iv, no. 2. 

Editor: U. of Mich. Publications. 


Iuventus; 


WALTON Brooks McDANIEL. 


Guide for the study of English 
books on Roman private life; 
pp. 51; New York: The Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
Columbia U. 

Roman holidays ancient and mod- 
ern; C.J. xx1, 546-548. 

The profession of teaching; Edu- 
cational Outlook, 1, 15-18. 

Rev. of Rolfe and Crockett, A 
satchel guide to Europe; Penn. 
Gazette, xxiv, 566 f. 

Rev. of Maurel, A fortnight in 
Naples; C.W. x1x, 218. 
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Prof. William Henry Crogman, 925 N. 48th St., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

Prof. Henry Lamar Crosby, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1909. 

Prof. Earl Le Verne Crum, New York University, Washington Sq., New York 
City. 1925. 

Prof. B. F. Cummings, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 1924. 

Miss Jean V. N. Da Costa, 1529 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. John N. Daland, Milton College, Milton, Wis. 1920. 

Prof. George I. Dale, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

*Prof. Ernest A. Dale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1922. 

*Prof. Alfred Mitchell Dame, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa. 1911. 

Leslie Dana, 1 Brentmoor Park, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Fritz Sage Darrow, 218 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 1921. 

*Prof. Irville F. Davidson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Edmund Wayne Davis, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 1921. 

Prof. M. E. Davis, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. 1920. 

Milton C. Davis, Miller Place, Long Island, N. Y. (Life member). 1922. 

Philip Haldane Davis, 58 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 1925. 

Prof. William Hersey Davis, Norton Hall, Louisville, Ky. 1922. 

Prof. Henry S. Dawson, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (308 West Ave.). 
1922. 

*Miss Hazel Dean, Hunter College, New York City (74 W. 103d St.). 1925. 

*Prof. Lindley Richard Dean, Denison University, Granville, O. 1912. 

Miss Mildred Dean, 2404 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 1920. 

*Prof. Sidney Norton Deane, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1912. 

H. T. Deas, Caius College, Cambridge, England. 1925. 

Prof. Frank M. Debatin, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Alice A. Deckman, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (3950 Pine 
St.). 1921. 

*Dr. Roy Joseph Deferrari, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 1915. 

Prof. Ernest Woodruff Delcamp, Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 1924. 

Dr. C. E. Demaray, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1927. 


t Died, May 12, 1926. 
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Prof. Robert E. Dengler, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. (126 
E. Nittany Ave.). 1918. 

*Prof. William K. Denison, Tufts College, Mass. (42 Fletcher St., Winchester). 
1899. 

Dr. Holmes Van Mater Dennis, 3d, 22 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Dr. E. B. De Sauzé, Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Monroe Emanuel Deutsch, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
(102 California Hall). 1904. 

*Prof. Henry B. Dewing, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (8 College St.) 
1909. 

*Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 1907. 

*Prof. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
(Life member). 1902. 

Rev. Frederick Walter Augustine Dickinson, Ph.D., Nazareth Hall, Lake 
Johanna, St. Paul, Minn. 1926. 

Prof. Thomas Wyatt Dickson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1915. 

Miss Eva Dilks, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Dr. George E. Dimock, Jr., 907 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 1913. 

Miss Ellen MacKenzie Dodson, Box 408, Garden Grove, Cal. 1921. 

Prof. James C. Dolley, McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 1920. 

Sister Mary Dolorosa, Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1927. 

Prof. Benjamin Leonard D’Ooge, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1895. 

Dr. Alfred Paul Dorjahn, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Miss Irwina Dorr, 20 E. Corydon St., Bradford, Pa. 1925. 

Prof. James Walker Downer, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 1915. 

Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park Branch, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

*Prof. Douglas Laurel Drew, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1924. 

*Prof. William Prentiss Drew, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1907. 

Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (10 West 
St.). 1914. 

G. Eckel Duckworth, 1228 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 1925. 

Anna Otis Duell, 129 Hosea Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 1925. 

Prentice Duell, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1925. 

Prof. Thomas Shearer Duncan, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. James Eugene Dunlap, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1418 
W. Huron St.). 1921. 

Prof. Charles Love Durham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Donald Blythe Durham, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1912. 

*Prof. Emily Helen Dutton, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1898. 

Prof. Herman Louis Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (329 Hawthorn 
Rd.). 1892. 

Prof. William S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 1893. 

Prof. Ernest Otto Eckelman, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (3042 
E. Laurelhurst Drive). 1927. 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, Danby Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 1909. 
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Dr. George V. Edwards, College of the City of New York, New York City 
(1737 Popham Ave.). 1921. 

*John Bowen Edwards, Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 1923. 

*Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1893. 

*Prof. James Chidester Egbert, Columbia University, New York City. 1889. 

Rudolph A. Ejifert, Caiifornia Concordia College, Oakland, Cal. 1925. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 
Summit St.). 1900. 

Prof. Jay Glover Eldridge, University of Idaho, Moscow, Id. 1926. 

Dr. Lulu G. Eldridge, 556 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Life member). 1920. 

Prof. William Arthur Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1897. 

Willis A. Ellis, Lombard, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. Herbert Charles Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Jefferson Elmore, Stanford University, Cal. 1900. 

Dr. M. B. Emeneau, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (275 Dwight St.). 
1926. 

Prof. Robert Byrns English, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa. 1905. 

Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1896. 

{Prof. John T. Ewing, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 1922. 

Dr. F. X. J. Exler, St. Norbert’s College, West Depere, Wis. 1924. 

*Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Hanover, N. H. 1886. 

*Prof. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Stanford University, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1919. 

William W. Farnam, 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 
1921. 

Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Faulkner School, 4746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Prof. William Scott Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Dean Mervin Grant Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 

Frederick Perry Fish, 84 State St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

§*Prof. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 

*Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life 
member). 1902. 

Miss Hildegarde J. Fitz-Maurice, 6369 McCallum St., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1923. 

*Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

*Prof. Roy Caston Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (112 
S. Governor St.). Life member. 1905. 

Herbert P. Flower, High School, Reedley, Cal. (Box 324). 1921. 

*Professor Francis Howard Fobes, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. (Life 
member). 1908. 

Maynard D. Follin, Box 118, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1922. 


t+ Died, October 30, 1926. 
§ Died, January 8, 1927. 
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Prof. Clarence A. Forbes, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life mem- 
ber). 1926. 

*Prof. Charles Henry Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 
1907. 

Prof. Benjamin Oliver Foster, Stanford University, Cal. 1899. 

Prof. Frank Hamilton Fowler, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (717 E. 
Ist St.). 1893. 

*Prof. Harold North Fowler, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2460 Overlook Road, Cleveland Heights). Life member. 
1885. 

Miss Susan Fowler, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York City. 1904. 

Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Western University, London, Ont., Can. 1911. 

Prof. James Everett Frame, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
1921. 

Prof. Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life member). 
1906. 

Miss A. Mildred Franklin, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 1921. 

Miss M. Alison Frantz, 64 Battle Road, Princeton, N. J. 1925. 

*Prof. Alexander David Fraser, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. Gladys Freed, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1927. 

*Dr. Walter Houghton Freeman, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1908. 

Norman Freudenberger, Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 1922. 

Rev. B. Fuller, Techny, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 

Mrs. Marion Possons Gaines, Route A, Box 314, Sanger, Cal. 1926. 

*Prof. John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 
1907. 

Alexander B. Galt, 2219 California St., Washington, D.C. 1917. 

Prof. Caroline M. Galt, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1924. 

Prof. Frank R. Gay, Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 1926. 

*Prof. Russel Mortimer Geer, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1922. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Penn. 
(5720 N. 6th St.). 1914. 

Miss Laura F. Geiser, 8126 Apricot Ave., New Orleans, La. 1927. 

Prof. John Lawrence Gerig, Columbia University, New York City. 1909. 

Judge John Marshal! Gest, 542 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Prof. A. F. Geyser, Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 1920. 

Rev. Brother Giles, C.F.X., Ph.D., St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, 
Mass. 1927. 

Dr. Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Pres. Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1916. 

Charles Bertie Gleason, High School, San José, Cal. (456 S. 2d St.). 1900. 

*Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1901. 

*Prof. John Gray Glenn, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 1925. 

Rev. Henry Glueckert, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 1927. 
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*John William Glynn, Jr., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (10 Lionel 
Hall). 1923. 

Prof. A. E. Gobble, Albright College, Myerstown, Pa. 1921. 

Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1926. 

Prof. Philip Becker Goetz, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. (63 Arlington 
Pl.). 1924. 

Prof. Charles Jaques Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (18 E. 
Church St.). 1891. 

*Dr. Arthur E. Gordon, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1926. 

Adolph Gorr, 145 Belvidere St., Nazareth, Pa. 1925. 

*Prof. Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (234 Crescent 
St.). 1906. 

Malbone Watson Graham, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 448). 
1923. 

Prof. Charles Hall Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 
Walker St.). 1922. 

Prof. Frank Granger, University College, Nottingham, England. 1925. 

Dr. Mary A. Grant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (1300 Louisiana St.). 
1921. 

Prof. Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New York City. 1924. 

Prof. Louis Herbert Gray, Columbia University, New York City. 1924. 

Dr. Mason De Witt Gray, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Theodore Francis Green, 1138 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 
(Life member). 1920. 

William M. Green, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2124 Kittredge St.). 
1927. 

*Prof. William Chase Greene, Harvard University, Cambridge,Mass. (60 
Shepard St.). Life member. 1915. 

Rev. H. A. Grelis, O.S.A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 1923. 

Prof. William Richard Grey, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1920. 

Elizabeth Grier, 141 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 1927. 

Prof. Wren Jones Grinstead, Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 1924. 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 

*Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

*Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter School, School Lane, 
Germantown, Pa. 1907. 

William E. Gwatkin, Jr., McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 1923. 

*Prof. Roy Kenneth Hack, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 

Moses Hadas, Columbia University, New York City (148 E. 92d St.). 1926. 

*Prof. George Depue Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1904. . 

Miss Patience Haggard, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 1924. 

*Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, New York City (640 Riverside 
Drive). 1917. 

*Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 
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Prof. William Gardner Hale, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 1882. 

*Prof. Joseph Boyd Haley, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1921. 

*Dr. Clayton Morris Hall, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1922. 

Prof. Edwin Lester Hall, Hiram College, Hiram, O. 1925. 

*F. Russell Hamblin, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1922. 

Dr. Alfred Porter Hamilton, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1924. 

Prof. Hollister Adelbert Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. — 

*Jacob Hammer, Hunter College, New York City. 1924. 

Miss Alice B. Hammond, 68 Lake PI., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

John Calvin Hanna, State Supervisor of High Schools, Springfield, Ill. 1896. 

Miss Hazel D. Hansen, 402 Tilton Ave., San Mateo, Cal. 1925. 

Ralph W. Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

William Albert Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Prof. Caleb Richmond Harding, Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 1919. 

Prof. James Penrose Harland, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life 
member). 1921. 

*Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (363 
Willow St.). 1907. 

Dr. George McLean Harper, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 1921. 

Prof. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 1914. 

Dr. Raymond D. Harriman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1916. 

Prof. Karl Pomeroy Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
1892. 

Prof. W. A. Harris, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. (Life member). 
1914. 

tDr. Carl A. Harstrém, Harstrém School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 

Maynard M. Hart, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 
Piedmont Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. K. Louise Hartt, Hunter College, New York City. 1922. 

Prof. Floyd Clayton Harwood, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 475, 
Yale Station). 1919. 

Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, 146 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, 155 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 

Dr. H. M. Hays, Broadway, Va. 1920. 

Edwin Humphrey Hazen, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (373 Crown St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913. 

*Prof. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1917. 

+ Died, January 14, 1926. 
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*Prof. William Arthur Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. (136 
High St.). 1900. 

Sister M. Helen, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 1923. 

Dean Fred Burton Renney Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
1900. 

Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

Prof. George Lincoln Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 

*Dr. Margaret Y. Henry, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(275 Clinton Ave.). 1926. 

*Winfred C. Herrick, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1926. 

*Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. (Life 
member). 1905. 

*Dr. Ernest L. Highbarger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, 1923. 

*Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece (Life member). 1911. ° 

*Miss Helen Fairbanks Hill, 74 Hanks St., Lowell, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Ida Thallon Hill (Mrs. B. H.), American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece. 1915. 

James M. Hill, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1920. 

*Prof. Robert H. Hiller, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. (128 E. Madison 


Ave.). 1920. 

*Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1902. 

L. S. Hitchcock, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (1444 Yale Station). 
1926. 


Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New 
York City. 1899. 

Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (206 W. 
10th Ave.). 1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 

Herbert B. Hoffleit, 27 Cambridge Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1926. 

*Dr. Louise Adams Holland, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. J. Emory Hollingsworth, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. (1934 Lane 
St.). 1921. 

Prof. Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (Box 348). 1923. 

Dr. Benjamin Clark Holtzclaw, Jr., 157 Crescent Ave., Macon, Ga. 1921. 

Mrs. Mary Trowbridge Honey (Mrs. E. E.), 503 Dryden Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1922. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

*Clark Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 

Mrs. Clark Hopkins, 548 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 1924. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Law- 
rence St.). 1883. 

*Prof. Robert Chisolm Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

Rey. Benjamin Horton, 5831 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1916. 
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Prof. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1907. 

Prof. Joseph Henry Howard, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 8. D. 
(216 Pine St.). 1921. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1914. 

Prof. Arthur W. Howes, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1918. 

Dean George Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 
member). 1896. 

Clement L. Hrdlicka, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 1924. 

*Prof. Harry Mortimer Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (464 
Yale Ave.). 1911. 

Prof. Merritt Y. Hughes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1926. 

Prof. William Meredith Hugill, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can. 1924. 

Prof. Milton Wylie Humphreys, University, Va. 1871. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, Chilhowee St., Maryville, Tenn. 1887. 

Miss M. Agnes Hutchinson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (247 
Farragut Terrace). 1921. 

Prof. Mark E. Hutchinson, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1921. 

*James Hutton, Columbia University, New York City (510 Hamilton Hall). 
1925. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1911. 

Miss Helen G. Ingersoll, 1385 E. 84th St., Cleveland, O. 1925. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, York, Neb. 1923. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York City. 1884. 

*Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck 
Hall). Life member. 1905. 

*Prof. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1921. 

Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (408 Fairfax 
Ave.). 1911. 

Franklin Plotinus Johnson, Duke University, Durham, N. C. (905 Gregson 
St.). 1922. 

Prof. Harriet Dale Johnson, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1920. 

William H. Johnson, 710 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

Miss Mary Johnston, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1924. 

*Prof. Richard O. Jolliffe, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1920. 

Miss Adelaide R. Jones, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (5817 Rural 


St.). 1923. 
*Prof. Horace Leonard Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 
Leslie Webber Jones, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (59 Wall St.). 1926. 
Prof. Richard Foster Jones, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 
Prof. Roger Miller Jones, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1012 Euclid 
Ave.). 1919. 
*Sister Miriam Judd, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 1923. 
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Prof. Clinton K. Judy, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 
1915. 

Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1924. 

Prof. Charles E. Kany, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (474 Wheeler 
Hall). 1923. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 1914. 

Miss Ruth M. Keller, Sergeant Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1921. 

*Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. Robert James Kellogg, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 1912. 

tProf. Francis Willey Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1890. 

Prof. John B. Kelso, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1923. 

Dr. Mary Jackson Kennedy, 1977 E. 97th St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

*Prof. Roland Grubb Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(College Hall). Life member. 1903. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, British Museum, London, W. C., England. 1925. 

M. V. Kern, The Perry, Amherst, Mass. 1922. 

J. A. Kerns, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1921. 

Prof. Walter A. Kerry, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1926. 

Pres. David Martin Key, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1917. 

*Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, Columbia University, New York City (404 W. 
115th St.). 1914. 

*George Vincent Kidder, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1926. 

Prof. Samuel Shipman Kingsbury, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. (102 
East Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. William E. Kirk, Willamette University, Salem, Or. (1450 State St.). 
1920. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 

*Prof. John Copeland Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. Robert Christian Kissling, 3678 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo. 1920. 

*Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(8 Hilliard St.). 1884. 

Prof. James A. Kleist, John Carroll University, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. 

*Prof. Fred A. Knapp, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1920. 

Richard Knowles, St. Mark's School, Southboro, Mass. 1925. 

Hugo A. Koehler, 320 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. John R. Knipfing, 60 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1922. 

*Elizabeth Knott, 8811 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 1924. 

*Prof. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 1922. 

Prof. Anna Krause, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1921. 

*Franklin B. Krauss, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Paul E. Kretzmann, Concordia Seminary,.St. Louis, Mo. (801 De Mun 
Ave.). 1923. 

tDied, May 14, 1927. 
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Prof. Benjamin P. Kurtz, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (59 Santa 
Clara Ave., Oakland). 1923. 

Pres. Melvin Grove Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (6834 
Washington Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. (1205 W. 
College Ave.). 1915. 

*Dean Gordon Jennings Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1907. 

*Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (130 Prospect 
Ave.). Life member. 1890. 

Prof. Max Ludwig Wolfram Laistner, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (239 
Goldwin Smith Hall). 1925. 

*Dr. George A. Land, 47 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 1914. 

Henri Langlard, M.A., University of California (600 Lakeshore Blvd., Oakland). 
1925. 

Prof. Charles Rockwell Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(9 Farrar St.). 1877. . 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery Pl., New York City. 1880. 

Joseph Lapidus, 1420 Prospect Ave., New York City. 1926. 

Prof. Henry A. Lappin, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (628 Delavan Ave.). 
1922. 

Richmond Lattimore, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (126 Lincoln Hall). 
1927. 

Mrs. Cora Rolfe Laubscher, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1925. 

Prof. Helen Hull Law, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 1920. 

*Dr. Lillian B. Lawler, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1921. 

Dr. Arthur Gordner Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

*Prof. Emory Bair Lease, College of the City of New York, New York City 
(Hudson View Gardens, Pinehurst Ave. and 183d St.). 1895. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (505 
Main Ave. W.). 1907. 

Miss Mary S. Lee, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. | 

Miss Sylvia Lee, The Ludlow, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Dr. Linwood Lehman, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 

Ernestine Franklin Leon (Mrs. H. J.), University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1921. 

*Prof. Harry Joshua Leon, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1922. 

Dean Winfred George Leutner, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
1905. 

Prof. Mark Harvey Liddell, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. (224 
Waldron St.). 1923. 

Clarence A. Lightner, 1603 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 
1924. 

Prof. Edward Y. Lindsay, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (P. O. Box 1141). 
1927. 

*Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (85 Tamalpais 
Road). 1903. 
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*Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 1909. 

*Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

Miss Helen Archer Loane, Hammonton, N. J. 1925. 

*Prof. Dean Putnam Lockwood, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 1888. 
James Loeb, Landhaus ‘‘ Hochried,’’ Murnau a/ Staffelsee, Bavaria, Germany. 
1913. 


Miss Winnie D. Loerance, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1927. 
*Prof. John Oscar Lofberg, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


1919. 
Prof. Omera Floyd Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Life mem- 
ber). 1900. 


Percy W. Long, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 1927. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Longaker, 1806 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

*Prof. George Dana Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

Prof. Louis Eleazar Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

*Miss D. Aileen Lougee, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 1923. 

Elford Floyd Lounsbury, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 1920. 

Dr. Clarence George Lowe, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1924. 

Dr. Daniel Ozro Smith Lowell, 23 Eldredge St., Roslindale, Mass. 1894. 

*Prof. John Livingston Lowes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1916. 

Prof. Hugh S. Lowther, Occidental College, San Gabriel, Cal. 1927. 

*Dr. Stephen Bleecker Luce, 267 Clarendon St., Boston, 17, Mass. (Life mem- 
ber). 1925. 

Rev. William Ludwig, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1921. 

Dr. Katharine Lummis, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1920. 

*Dr. F. B. Lund, 257 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders (Mrs.), 2429 Greene St., San Francisco, Cal. 


1904. 
Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, 
Mass. 1914. 


Miss Eugenia M. Lynch, Devon, Pa. 1924. 

Miss Caro Lynn, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 19235. 

Prof. Janet M. Macdonald, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (253 S. Forsythe 
St.). Life member. 1922. 

Dr. Charles Macfarlane, The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Mrs. Isabell T. Machan, 145 Summit Ave., Decatur, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
(Life member). 1923. 

Pres. Alastair St. Clair Mackenzie, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City (Life 
member). 1901. 

Prof. W. R. Mackenzie, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Norman MacLaren, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1927. 

Pres. George Edwin MacLean, 1721 P St., Washington, D.C. 1891. 

Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon, 78 W. 55th St., New York City. 1921. 
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*Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

*Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library 
Pl.). Life member. 1901. 

Prof. Joseph S. Magnuson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1920. 

*Prof. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, New York University, University Heights, 
New York City. 1908. 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 89 Hillcrest Rd., Belmont, Mass. 1891. 

*Prof. Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life member). 
1925. 

*Miss Gertrude Malz, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1925. 

*Raymond Mandra, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1926. 

Prof. John Matthews Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

Miss Euphemia M. Mann, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 17th and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (1022 Clinton St.). 1925. 

*Prof. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, New York City. 
1915. 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

Prof. Frank Burr Marsh, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. (808 W. 22d St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Ernest Whitney Martin, Stanford University, Cal. (525 Lincoln Ave., 
Palo Alto). 1923. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I. 1885. 

Miles Masters, New York University, University Heights, New York City. 
1924. 

Dr. Maurice Whittemore Mather, 41 Dana Street, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Miss Mima Maxey, 5413 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1925. 

Prof. William Maxwell, State Teachers’ College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 1926. 

Mrs. Frederick A. May, 101 Giles St., Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Paul Mayo, American Embassy, Brussels, Belgium (Dept. of State, Washington, 
D.C.). 1921. 

Miss Barbara P. McCarthy, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece. 1925. 

Dr. Eugene Stock McCartney, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1004 Angell Hall). Life member. 1920. 

Miss Mildred M. McConnell, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 1924. 

*Prof. Chester Charlton McCown, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 
(721 San Luis Road). 1920. 

Prof. Nelson Glenn McCrea, Columbia University, New York City (Life 
member). 1890. 

*Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (College Hall). 1901. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel, 2d, New York University, Washington Sq., New 

. York City. 1927. 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Gillett House). 
1908. 
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Earl H. McEuen, Stanford University (855 Waverley St., Palo Alto). 1926. 

Prof. Ida Kruse McFarlane, University of Denver, Denver, Col. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Donald McFayden, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Catholic University, Brookland, D. C. 1923. 

Rev. Paul J. McGraw, Sacred Heart Seminary, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 1925. 

Prof. Arthur Patch McKinlay, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1326 Lucile Ave.). 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 

Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, Wall Court, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 1912. 
Prof. James A. McMillen, Librarian, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
1923. 


*Dr. Anna Pearl McVay, Wadleigh High School, New York City. 1918. 

*Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
1909. 

Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

Prof. Thomas Means, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (267 Maine St.). 
1921. 

Prof. Bruno Meinecke, 1216 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Anna Cole Mellick, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York City. 
1923. 

*Dean Clarence Whittlesey Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
(1927 College St.). Life member. 1898. 

Dr. Benjamin Dean Meritt, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece (Life member). 1922. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Sunset Lodge, Route 1, Box 32, La Puesta del 
Sol Rd., Santa Barbara, Cal. 1883. 

*Prof. William Augustus Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
(826 Oxford St.). 1886. 

Miss Ruth E. Messenger, Hunter College, New York City (545 W. 164th St.). 
1920. 

*Prof. William Stuart Messer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1915. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., 820 Fifth Ave., New York City (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 1900. 

*Pres. Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Coll. 
(24 College Pl.). 1909. 

Prof. Herbert Edward Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 1914. 

Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 

Dr. A. Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915. 

*Prof. Charles William Emil Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 1892. 

Prof. Frank Justus Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 
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Prof. Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1920. 

Knower Mills, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 1919. 

Prof. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (4326 Pine St.). 
1921. 

Samuel Loomis Mohler, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. (336 
College Ave.). Life member. 1921. 

Mrs. A. O. Moore (Cecilia Baldwin McElroy), Highland Park, Ill. (Life mem- 
ber). 1914. 

*Dean Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). Life member. 1889. 

Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York City. 1888. 

Prof. P. G. Moorhead, Charleston College, Charleston, S.C. 1925. 

Paul Elmer More, LL.D., 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

Prof. Edward Parmelee Morris, Saybrook, Conn. 1886. 

William R. Morse, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal. (Box 1051). 1926. 

Miss Virginia Moscrip, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1927. 

*Dr. Nicholas Moseley, Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Lewis Freeman Mott, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
1898. 

Prof. James Frederick Mountford, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. Roland J. Mulford, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (25 Wiggins 
St.). 1923. 

*Prof. Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Fisk Hall, 2). 
1920. 

Paul Murphy, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho (1815 Filmore St.). 1923. 

*Prof. Augustus Taber Murray, 1019 Bryant St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Wilfred Pirt Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Walter N. Myers, Sellersville, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Elizabeth Frances Nammack, Wadleigh High School, New York City. 
1922. 

*Dr. Mary C. Needler, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1926. 

Prof. Royal C. Nemiah, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1919. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario, London, Can. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Newcomer, 1083 27th St., Des Moines, Ia. (Life member). 
1900. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 1913. 

Prof. Eva May Newman, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (College Dormitory). 
1922. 

Dr. Edward Wilber Nichols, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S., Can. 1915. 

John Bradford Nicholson, 1030 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 1918. 

Miss E. M. Niles, Superior, Wis. (1327 Hammond Ave.). 1926. 

*Dean Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

Prof. Jonas O. Notestein, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Prof. Herbert Chester Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 
172). 1900. | 

Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 
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*Prof. Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (286 
Benefit St.). Life member. 1923. 

*Dr. Margaret Brown O'Connor, 3702-a Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Life mem- 
ber). 1916. 

*Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Office of 
Admissions). 1922. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York City. 1909. 

*Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1907. 

Raymond T. Ohl, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. (148 Cricket Ave., Ard- 
more, Pa.). 1924. 

Prof. C. H. Oldfather, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 1919. 

*Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (804 W. 
Green St.). 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

Dr. John R. Oliver, Latrobe Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 1922. 

Miss Mary L. Overocker, 13 Balding Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. Eivion Owen, Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Que., Can. 1925. 

Prof. William Henry Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1914. 

Alexander Pallis, Aigburth Drive, Liverpool, England. 1924. 

Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Branford, Conn. 1914. 

Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914. 

Pres. Marian Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Roscoe E. Parker, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2905 Dwight Way). 
1924. 

Milman Parry, American University Union, 173 Blvd. St. Germain, Paris, 
France. 1927. 

Arthur Wellesley Parsons, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 

Prof. George W. Paschal, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1924. 

Prof. Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2800 Derby 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. James Morton Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 14 Place Vendéme, 
Paris, France. 1887. 

Chancellor Emeritus John L. Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky. 1900. 

Thomas Patterson, 1712 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life member). 1921. 

*Asst. Prof. Adolph Frederick Pauli, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
(3 Elm St.). 1921. 

Harry F. Payer, Mercantile Title Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, 165 Broadway, New York City (Life member). 
1905. 

Dr. Joseph Pearl, College of the City of New York, New York City. 1921. 

Prof. Alfred Chilton Pearson, Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 1924. 

Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1906. 

Dr. Wiliam T. Peck, 48 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

*John C. Pellett, 68 Flat St., Brattleboro, Vt. 1924. 
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Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Pres. Josiah Harmer Penniman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Life member). 1921. 

*Prof. Charles W. Peppler, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 1899. 

Prof. Paul Helie Perigord, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1925. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1892. 

*Prof. Ben Edwin Perry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1920. 

*Prof. Edward Delavan Perry, Columbia University, New York City. 1882. 

Prof. Walter Petersen, University of Florida. Gainesville, Fla. (750 Franklin 
St.). 1913. 

Prof. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2215 Marin 
Ave.). 1905. | 

Prof. Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1912. 

Mrs. Maria Teresa Piccirillo, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2626B 
Hillegas Ave.). 1926. 

Prof. J. B. Pike, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1927. 

Prof. Ann M. Pitman, 414 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 1921. 

Maurice Platnauer, Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 1924. 

George Arthur Plimpton, LL.D., 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Mrs. Mary B. Pollard, 24 Kingsbury Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (529 The Ala- 
meda). 1925. 

Alfred E. Porter, 674 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Chandler Rathfon Post, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1920. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

*Prof. Levi Arnold Post, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1911. 

*Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 154 E. 91st St., New York City. 1882. 

*Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Life 
member). 1895. 

*Prof. Henry Washington Prescott. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 

*Dr. Lester Marsh Prindle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Life 
member). 1921. 

John Paul Pritchard, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. (White Lake, N. Y.). 
1925. 

*Prof. Eduard Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1923. 

James William Pugsley, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (105 Highland 
Place). 1925. 

Mrs. Mary Dunhar Purdy, 147 Race St., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. G. Payn Quackenbos, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
1921. 

Prof. O. W. Qualley, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. 1926. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, 92 Prospect St., Providerce, R. I. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Robert Somerville Radford, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1900. 
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Prof. Max Radin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2957 Buena Vista 
Way). 1921. 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Service 
Bureau, Lehman Hall). Life member. 1902. 

*Prof. Charles Brewster Randolph, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(143 N. Van Ness Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Ruth E. Razee, 137 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

William Merritt Read, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 1926. 

*Prof. Homer Franklin Rebert, Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 1924. 

Miss Lydia Rebert, 1838 E. 101st St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Miss Leanora Reilly, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1927. 

Pres. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills College, Cal. 1924. 

Rev. Graham Reynolds, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (1614 17th 
St., N. W.). 1923. | 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull 
St.). 1884. 

*Prof. Alexander Hamilton Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

Miss Edith F. Rice, Germantown High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Heber C. Richards, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1925. 

John Francis Chatterton Richards, Christ Church, Oxford, Eng. 1927. 

Prof. Leon Josiah Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 
College Ave.). 1895. 

Prof. Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford 
Terrace). 1917. . 

Prof. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
1908. 

*Prof. Ernst Riess, Hunter College, New York City. 1895. 

Miss Laura C. Riffe, 513 Garrard St., Covington, Ky. 1925. 

Miss Irene C. Ringwood, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (301 Mill St.). 
1922. 

Alfred L. Ripley, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Dorothy M. Robathan, 78 Pomeroy Terrace, Northampton, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Edmund Yard Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J- 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Life member). 1912. 

Harley F. Roberts, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 1909. 

Dr. H. G. Robertson, Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 
1924. 

Prof. L. F. Robertson, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
1926. 

Miss Ruth E. Robertson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. (405 E. 
Washington St.). 1923. 
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*Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Peekskill, N. Y. 1922. 

*Prof. David Moore Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
(Life member). 1905. 

Miss Florence H. Robinson, 2809 Russell St., Berkeley, Cal. 1925. 

*Prof. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
1911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

*Prof. Rodney Potter Robinson, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1920. 

Miss Margaret A. Robson, 119 Clay St., Bowling Green, O. 1925. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 

Miss Dorothy M. Roehm, 3319 Hogarth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Myra Rogers, Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 1922. 

Dr. Robert Samuel Rogers, Madison, N. J. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 

Dean Florence K. Root, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Miss Mabel V. Root, Catskill, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. Ruskin R. Rosborough, Duke University, Durham, N. C. (Box 503). 1920. 

S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

Dean Clarence Frisbie Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

*Prof. Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(Box 1916, Yale Station). 1923. 

Prof. A. M. Rovelstad, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. (206 Ohio St.). 1921. 

Miss Adele M. Roth, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1922. 

Prof. William T. Rowland, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York City. 1902. 

‘William Sener Rusk, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1921. 

Albert A. Ruskin, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

Miss Marie L. Russell, 640 Park Ave., New York City. 1924. 

Prof. P. W. Russell, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1920. 

Dr. Thomas De Coursey Ruth, care of F. S. Ruth & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 1914. : 

Prof. H. Osborne Ryder, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1922. 

Prof. Frances E. Sabin, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1920. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
(The Belmont, 86th St. and Broadway). 1875. 

Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (247 Lothrop 
St.). Life member. 1912. 

Dr. John Sampson, Librarian, University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England. 
1925. 

*Prof. Henry Arthur Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(521 Thompson St.). Life member. 1899. 

Dr. Eva Matthews Sanford, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Henry B. Sargent, 247 Church St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 1921. 


*Dr. Rachel Louisa Sargent, Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. 1923. 
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Lt. Col. Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Life member). 
1900. 

Prof. Kenneth J. Saunders, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 1924. 

*Dr. John Joseph Savage, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1925. 

*Prof. John Alexander Sawhill, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. John Nevin Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1921. 

Prof. Felix Emanuel Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Hamilton Court, 39th and Chestnut Sts.). 1921. 

*Prof. Hugo Karl Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (822 
Mendocino Ave.). 1920. 

Alfred Cary Schlesinger, Faculty Club, Williamstown, Mass. 1922. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Ellis Schnabel, North East High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

J. T. Schultz, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Henry Butler Schwartz, Dept. of Public Instruction, T. H., Honolulu, T. H. 


1924. 
Dr. Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The Gennadeion, American School, Athens, 
Greece. 1924. 


Prof. Robert Maxwell Scoon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Charles Payson Gurley Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

*Prof. Harry Fletcher Scott, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1921. 

*Miss Inez G. Scott, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Morrow House). 
1926. 

Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1958 Sheridan 
Rd.). 1898. 

C. Randolph J. Scott, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. 

Dr. Kenneth Scott, University Club, Madison, Wis. (Life member). 1923. 

Oreon E. Scott, 800 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1045 
Murray Hill Ave.). Life member. 1889. 

Charles F. T. Seaverns, Hartford Public High School, Hartford, Conn. (1265 
Asylum Ave.). Life member. 1927. 

Miss Laura Seguine, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Dr. Lewis L. Sell, Columbia University, New York City (15 Park Row). 1916. 

*Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (315 
Pike St.). Life member. 1910. 

Prof. Joachim Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1321 
Bay View PIl.). 1900. 

F. C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. (3711 Mercier St.). 1923. 

*Dr. Theodore Leslie Shear, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Battle 
Road). Life member. 1906. 

Prof. Dade B. Shearer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1924. 

Prof. Emeritus Caroline Sheldon, Litt.D., 70 LeRoy St., Potsdam, N. Y. 1922. 
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+Prof. Edward Stevens Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (39 
Kirkland St.). 1881. 

Prof. Henry V. Shelley, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (126 Porter St.). 1919. 

Joseph Shendill, Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill. 1925. 

C. Sidney Shepard, New Haven, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

*Prof. William Pierce Shepard, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1922. 

Miss Helen McNeely Sheriff, Shreve High School, Martin's Ferry, O. (309 
Lincoln Ave., Cadiz). 1925. . 

*Charles L. Sherman, 12 Francis St., Newport, R.I. 1921. 

*Prof. L. R. Shero, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dr. Alexander Shewan, Seagate, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 1924. 

George W. H. Shield, 1537 W. 46th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 1925. 

*Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford Ter- 
race). 1909. 

*Prof. Frederick William Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (410 N. 
Butler St.). 1900. 

Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Dr. Ernest Gottlieb Sihler, Professor Emeritus, New York University, Uni- 
versity Heights, New York City (252 S. 6th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.). 
1876. 

Pres. Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Miss Adelaide Douglas Simpson, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 

William Sloane, 689 Park Ave., New York City (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Charles Newton Smiley, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1907. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, 890 S. Redman St., Marshall, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 
Kendall Ave.). 1883. 

*Charles Huntington Smith, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. Charles 8S. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
1895. 

Prof. E. Marion Smith, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 1924. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 1922. 

Prof. Hamilton J. Smith, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Hotel 
Carlton). 1924. 

*Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

*Prof. Henry Roy William Smith, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
(26 Westcott Rd.). 1925. 

*Prof. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910. 

Prof. Lillian 8. Smith, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1919. 

Miss Maria W. Smith, 7810 York Rd., Elkins Park, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, Florence Hall, Florence, Ala. 1926. 

Prof. Reuben Valentine Smith, 409 Parkview Ave., Columbus, O. 1923. 


t Died, October 16, 1925. 
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‘Dr. Stanley Barney Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (159 Amazon 
Pl.). 1921. 

Dr. William Fletcher Smith, University of Oregon, Eugene, Or. 1922. 

“Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elm- 
wood Ave.). Life member. 1886. 

Miss Catherine L. Snell, 288 Graham Ave., Paterson, N. J. 1924. 

Prof. Thomas Henry Sonnedecker, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 1919. 

H. D. B. Soulé, 1020 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 1927. 

*Dr. John W. Spaeth, Jr., Brown University, Providence, R. I. (Life member). 
1923. 

Mrs. Augusta de Laguna Spaulding, 720 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1921. : fa” 

Prof. Floyd A. Spencer, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1922. 

Pres. William Gear Spencer, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Evelyn Spring, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. Oscar Emil Staaf, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 1917. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Wood- 
ruff Ave.). 1901. 

_ Dr. Martha Stansfield, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1926. 

Miss Ida L. Stauf, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 292, Palo Alto). 1924. 

John Barker Stearns, 83 Morris St., Whitneyville, Conn. 1922. 

Prof. Wallace Newton Stearns, Illinois Woman's College, Jacksonville, II. 

. 1907. 

Thomas B. Steel, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box. 222). 1925. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 
Life member. 1893. 

Cornelius L. Steinberg, 210 E. Park Ave., Tampa, Fla. 1923. . 

Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

*Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. M. W. Sterling, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (1129 Louisiana 
St.). 1923. 

Henry G. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1925. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 1909. 

Rev. William M. Stinson, Boston College, Boston, Mass. (Chestnut Hill, 67). 
1923. 

TtCharles W. Stone, 488 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1914. , 

*Prof. Selatie Edgar Stout, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1915. 

Dr. Robert P. Strickler, Southwestern, The College of the Mississippi Valley, 
Memphis, Tenn. 1911. 

Eugene H. Strittmatter, Columbia University, New York City (803 Hartley 
Hall). 1922. 

' Dr. Mildred C. Struble, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

*Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Tt Died, January 22, 1927. 
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*Harold J. Stukey, Troy Country Day School, Newburgh, N. Y. (11 Park Ave.). 
1926. , 

Miss Frances Sturgess, 326 N. 6th St., Vandalia, Ill. 1925. 

Mrs. Anne B. B. Sturgis, 131 Forest St., Oberlin, O. 1920. 

S. Warren Sturgis, Groton, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Albert Morey Sturtevant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (924 
Louisiana St.). 1922. 

*Prof. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 
1849, Yale Station). Life member. 1901. 

*Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, New York University, University Heights, 
New York City (Life member). 1911. 

Rt. Rev. John J. Tannrath, 4371 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. (Life member). 
1923. 

*Prof. Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York City (Life member). 1910. 

Miss Elizabeth Tappan, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1923. 

*Prof. John S. P. Tatlock, 6 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. 1915. 

Meaburn Talbot Tatham, Northcourt House, Abingdon, Berks, England. 1924. 

Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (McMillan 
Hall). 1912. 

Gilbert H. Taylor, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 1922. 

Dr. John Wilson Taylor, 30 Henley Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. 1919. 

*Prof. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Life member). 
1912. 

Miss Margaret E. Taylor, 128 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 1926. 

Prof. Susan D. Tew, Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
1919. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, The Deanery, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Clara Louise Thompson, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 1920. 

Dean David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George Reeves Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

*Dr. John Bradford Titchener, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. (1648 
Massachusetts Ave.). Life member. 1923. 

Prof. Otis Johnson Todd, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 1923. | 

Miss Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Prof. Catherine Torrance, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1920. 

Prescott Winson Townsend, American Academy, Rome 29, Italy. 1925. 

*Dr. Hermann Lloyd Tracy, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1924. 

Miss Elizabeth McJimsey Tyng, 1260 Emerson St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1916. 

*Prof. Berthold Louis Ullman, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. (Life 
member). 1910. 

Miss Mary Pence Underhill, 144 Cole St., San Francisco, Cal. 1923. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 
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Prof. Justin Loomis Van Gundy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. 1920. 
Prof. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 
*Prof. La Rue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 1905. . 
Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York City (316 W. 112th 
St.). 1914. 


Miss Elizabeth Vardaman, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1925. 

Prof. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Northrup 
House). 1917. 

Prof. N. P. Viachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Guy R. Vowles, Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 1924. 

J. Homer Wade, 3903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
1911. 

Prof. William Henry Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Dr. John William Henry Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

G. Byron Waldrop, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Dr. Lou V. Walker, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (P. O. Box 34). 
1925. 

Sherman Le Roy Wallace, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1925. 

Prof. John Stephen Walsh, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
1922. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. William D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

James R. Ware, American University Union, 173 Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris, France (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Florence Waterman, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. John Calvin Watson, 5482 4% University Ave., Hyde Park Station, Chicago, 
Ill. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Hermann J. Weber, Berkeley, Cal. (1811 La Loma Ave.). 1913. 

Prof. Shirley Howard Weber, 106 Broadmead, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York City. 1902. 

Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1919. 

+Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1903. 

J. Wells, Wadham College, Oxford, England. 1924. 

*Dr. Allen Brown West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1926. 

Dean Andrew Fleming West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1886. 

Louis C. West, 1250 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

H. Theodoric Westbrook, Columbia University, New York City (Hamilton 
Hall). 1925. 

Prof. John R. Westbrook, Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. John Howell Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 


t Died, March 3, 1927. 
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Prof. William Linn Westermann, Columbia University, New York City (Kent 
Hall). 1924. 

Prof. Arthur Harold Weston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. (738 E. John 
St.). 1915. 

*Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 
member). 1906. 

*Prof. Joshua Whatmough, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1926. 

*Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (138 
Jefferson Rd.). 1899. 

tPresident Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. (2425 Ridge Rd.). 1879. x 

Benjamin Webb Wheeler, 545 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Amherst, Mass. 1891. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Rd.). 
1886. 

Howell North White, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John B. White, Route 1, Box 45A, Orlando, Fla. 1920. 

John G. White, 1565 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1922. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

*Dr. Philip Barrows Whitehead, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1920. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
(Life member). 1906. 

Prof. Edward Arthur Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Ansel- 
mo, Cal. 1906. 

Dr. Carol VanBuren Wight, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1923. 

Dr. Alfred Reynolds Wightman, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
(81 Front St.). 1920. 

Prof. Henry Daniel Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 
1898. 

Prof. Eliza G. Wilkins, 519 Elm St., Frederick, Md. 1917. 

Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, Chesbrough Dwellings, Toledo, O. 1922. 

Charles Richard Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Mary-G. Williams, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

Miss Lillian M. Wilson, 5464 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. - 

Prof. Margaret B. Wilson, Hunter College, New York City (Life member). 
1921. 

Miss Minnie Louise Wilson, 3 Piper Building, Cincinnati, O. 1925. 

Dr. Pearl Cleveland Wilson, Hunter College, New York City (65 Morningside 
Ave.). 1919. 

Prof. William Jerome Wilson, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 1918. 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. (429 W. South St.). 
1915. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1906. 


t Died, May 2, 1927. 
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*Miss Ruth Witherstine, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford 
Terrace). 1922. 

H. Rey Wolf, South Philadelphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(16 School Lane, Ardmore). 1921. 

Prof. William Dudley Woodhead, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 

*Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (808 Main St.). 
Life member. 1901. 

Miss Lillian Allen Woodruff, 31 Park St., Ashtabula, O. 1925. 

Prof. James Haughton Woods, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (16 
Prescott Hall). 1923. 

Miss Eunice Work, Wheaton Callege, Norton, Mass. 1926. 

*Prof. Frederick Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

Dr. Horace Wetherill Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1918. 

John Max Wulfing, 3448 Longfellow Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William Frank Wyatt, 45 Sawyer Ave., Tufts College, 57, Mass. 1915. 

*Prof. Herbert Hilarion Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Mrs. Helen D. Yetter, Perrenoud Apartments, Denver, Col. (Life member). 
1921. 

*Arthur Milton Young, 35 Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1923. 

*Prof. Clarence Hoffman Young, Columbia University, New York City (312 
W. 88th St.). 1890. 

Dr. Charles Hamline Zimmerman, 155 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 1920. 


Living members in the above list, 1043 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION? 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as ‘‘The American Philological Association.”’ 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 
ARTICLE [I.—OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of twelve, composed of the above 
officers and seven other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


ARTICLE III.—MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE IV.—MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia- 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of four dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall 7ps0 facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


t As amended December 31, 1925. 
cil 
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ARTICLE V.—SUNDRIES 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only 
under the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 
been proposed. 


COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


1. NOMINATING COMMITTEE, established July 8, 1903 (xxiv, xix, xlvi). 
One member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a 
successor named by the President of the Association. The present membership 
of the committee is as follows:— 


Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel. 
Professor Francis Greenleaf Allinson. 
Professor Edward Kennard Rand. 
Professor Samuel Eliot Bassett. 
Dean Gordon Jennings Laing. 


2. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PaciFic Coasr. The present terms 
of affiliation between this Association and the American Philological Association 
are defined in the articles of agreement adopted by the two Associations in 
December, 1916 (xvi, xi f.), and November, 1917 (xivuii, xiv), respectively. 
With the increase of dues, the amount per member paid to the American Philo- 
logical Association has been advanced to $3.33. 


3. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In December, 1923, the 
Association voted that the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be fixed at 
$750, to include any outlay for clerical help; and that the expenses of the 
Secretary in attending the annual meeting be paid by the Association (Liv, xiii). 


4. PuBLIcATION. By vote of the Association (December, 1919) the publica- 
tion of the annual volume was put in charge of the Secretary (1, xi). 


5. Lire MEMBERSHIPS. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso- 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life 
memberships (XLV, xiv). 


6. By vote of the Association (December 28, 1918), no member is entitled 
to receive the annual volume unless he has paid the dues for the year for which 
the volume is issued (XLIX, Vii). 


7. AMERICAN CLaAssIcAL LEAGUE. By vote of the Association (XLIXx, viii; 
LIV, xiii), the Executive Committee appoints annually a delegate to the Council 
of the American Classical League. The delegate for 1927 is Dr. John Edmund 
Barss. 


&. AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED Societies. On December 31, 1919, 
the Association declared its adherence to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which represents North America as a member of the Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale (L, ix-x). The delegates of the Association to the Council 
are Professors W. K. Prentice and A. L. Wheeler. The following scholarly 
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projects of special interest to the Association have been approved by the Council 
for consideration by the Union: a corpus of ancient vases; a new medieval 
Latin dictionary; a catalogue of alchemical manuscripts (Greek, Latin, and 
Oriental); continuation of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum and the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum; a repertory of collections and catalogues of Greek 
manuscripts; a collection of Greek Christian inscriptions; adoption of a uniform 
method of publishing Greek and Latin papyri; adoption of an international 
auxiliary language. Of these projects the first four have been adopted by the 
Union. The Council has also founded a journal of medieval studies. Other 
important projects, less closely connected with the field of the Association, 
are in operation or under consideration, among them a survey of learned 
societies and a dictionary of American biography. The organization and 
constitution of the Council, the statutes of the Union, the proceedings of the 
Council and its Executive Committee, and brief accounts of the meetings of 
the Union are found in the Bulletin of the Council (No. 1, Oct., 1920; 2, Dec., 
1922; 3, Dec., 1924; 4, June, 1925; 5, May, 1926; 6, May, 1927). Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Professor E. C. Armstrong, 26 Edgehill St., 
Princeton, N. J. 


9. ENDOWMENT. The endowment committee, established December 31, 
1919 (L, xi), is constituted as follows: 


: Chairman, Principal Maurice Hutton. 
AS SAB ION recasiver Professor John M. Manly. 
Professor J. W. Hewitt, Secretary. Dean Clifford H. Moore. 
tProfessor Charles E. Bennett. Professor Frank G. Moore. 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. Dr. Paul Elmer More. 
tProfessor B. L. Gildersleeve. Professor John C. Rolfe. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson. Professor Paul Shorey. 


Professor Herbert Weir Smyth. 


The regulations governing the use and management of the endowment fund, as 
adopted by the Association, are found in Vol. LIII, p. xii. 


10. Abstracts published in the Proceedings are limited by vote of the Associa- 
tion (December 31, 1919) to 300 words in length (1, xi). 


11. CoMMITTEE ON AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE, appointed 
December 30, 1920 (Lr, xii) :— 


Professor W. A. Oldfather. Professor Dean P. Lockwood. 
Professor Carl D. Buck. Dean Clarence W. Mendell. 
Professor Roland G. Kent. Professor H. P. Nutting. 


Professor L. J. Paetow. 


T Died, May 2, 1921. 
¢ Died, January 9, 1924. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


~ The annually published Transactions of the American Philological 
Association give the full text of such papers as the Executive 
Committee decides to publish. 

The annually published Proceedings contain the program and 
minutes of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, a 
record of the publications of members of the Association, lists of 
its officers and members, brief notes of its most important commit- 
tees and business matters, and information regarding its publica- 
tions. | | 

The Transactions and Proceedings are issued in a single volume. 
The Transactions are not published separately; a few separate 
copies of the Proceedings are available each year. 

For the contents of the Transactions, Volumes 1-xxXIV inclusive, 
see Volume xxxIVv, pp. cxliii ff.; for xxxv—xLvu, Volume XLVI, 
pp. Ixxxviii ff. The contents of Volumes xLvilI—Lv1 are as follows: 


ae 


1917—Volume XLVIII 


Stuart, D. R.: Petrarch’s indebtedness to the libellus of Catullus. 

Moore, C. H.: The decay of nationalism under the Roman Empire. 

Hewitt, J. W.: Some aspects of the treatment of ingratitude in Greek and 
English literature. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Tenuits and media. 

Bradley, C. B.: The history of the Sukhothai letters. 

Carnoy, A. J.: The predicating sentence. 

Bassett, S. E.: The hephthemimeral caesura in Greck hexameter poetry. 

Ullman, B. L.: Horace on the nature of satire. 

Lanman, C. R.: Hindu ascetics and their powers. 

Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 1917. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1917. 


1918—Volume XLIX 


Pease, A. S.: On the authenticity of the Hercules Octaeus. 
Flickinger, R. C.: The accusative of exclamation: Lucretius to Ovid. 
Bassett, S. E.: The suitors of Penelope. 
Bourne, Ella: Augustus as a letter-writer. 
Tavenner, Eugene: The Roman farmer and the moon. 
Steele, R. B.: The similes in Latin epic poetry. 
cvl 
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Carnoy, A. J.: The real nature of dissimilation. 

Lockwood, D. P.: Two thousand years of Latin translation from the Greek. 

Brewster, E. H.: The synthesis of the Romans. 

Hadssits, G. D.: Lucretius as a student of Roman séliginit. 

Proceedings of the fiftieth annual meeting, New York, N. Y., 1918. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1918. 


1919—Volume L (Semi-Centennial) 


Moore, F. G.: A history of the American Philological Association. 

Shorey, Paul: Fifty years of classical studies in America. 

Bloomfield, Maurice: Fifty years of comparative philology in America. 

Elmore, Jefferson: The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 

Kent, R. G.: The Latin language in the fourth century. 

Merrill, E. T.: The Church in the fourth century. 

Moore, C. H.: The pagan reaction in the late fourth century. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Claudian. 

Pease, A. S.: The attitude of Jerome toward pagan literature. 

Sage, E. T.: The publication of Martial's poems. 

Calhoun, G. M.: Oral and written pleading in Athenian courts. 

Proceedings of the fifty-first annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1919. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1919. 

Indices to Volumes XLI-L. 


1920—Volume LI 


Prentice, W. K.: Thermopylae and Artemisium. 

Kent, R. G.: The alleged conflict of the accents in Latin verse. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Prorsus. 

Manning, C. A.: The Tauric Maiden and allied cults. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel: Bellerophon’s tablet and the Homeric question in the light 
of Oriental research. 

Rand, E. K.: Prudentius and Christian humanism. 

Taylor, J. W.: Gemistus Pletho as a moral philosopher. 

McCartney, E. S.: Spontaneous generation and kindred notions in antiquity. 

Taylor, L. R.: The worship of Augustus in Italy during his lifetime. 

Van Hook, La Rue: The exposure of infants at Athens. 

Radford, R. S.: The juvenile works of Ovid and the spondaic period of his 
metrical art. 

Tanner, R. H.: The 'ApxéAoxoc of Cratinus and Callias 6 AaxxémrAouros. 

Proceedings of the fifty-second annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1920. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1920. 
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1921—Volume LII 


Sturtevant, E. H.: The character of the Latin accent. 

Petersen, Walter: The speaker and the hearer. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Richard Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictetus. 

Mendell, C. W.: Literary reminiscences in the Agricola. 

Allinson, F. G.: On a fragment of comedy attributed to Menander. 

Boak, A. E. R.: Two contracts for division of property from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. 

Ballou, S. H.: The carriére of t the higher Roman officials in Egypt in the second 
century. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus describing magical powers. 

Miller, Walter: Theracles, potter, in the light of the Greek drama. 

Bassett, 8. E.: The function of the Homeric simile. 

Radford, R. S.: The Priapea and thé Vergilian Appendix. 

Proceedings of the fifty-third annual meeting, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1921. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annual meeting of the Fabooees Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1921. 


1922—Volume LITI 


Fairclough, H. R.: The poems of the Appendix Vergiliana. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Syllabification and syllable quantity in Greek and Latin. 

Bassett, S. E.: The three threads of the plot of the Iliad. 

Kent, R. G.: The educated Roman and his accent. 

Bellinger, A. R.: Catullus and the Ciris. 

Lanman, C. R.: The Sanskrit aorists: their classification and history. 
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Robinson, R. P.: Valerius Cato. 

Bassett, S. E.: Hector’s fault in honor. 
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Bloomfield, Maurice: Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu fiction. 
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Ablative and accusative of degree of 
difference: xxxvi. 

Ab urbe condita type of expression in 
Greek and English: xxxv. 

Accusative and ablative of degree of 
difference: xxxvi. 

Ademar of Chavannes, bestiary of: 
102. 

Adjective, as runover word: 131 ff.; 
largely decorative in Homer: 131; 
not naturally an emphatic word: 
131. 

Aetna, Ovidian vocabulary of: 265. 

’aya0wrepos, on Asia Minor inscrip- 
tions: 209. 

Alcibiades, doubles the tribute: 62; 
profits from failure of Nicias: 67; 
responsible for Melian affair: 67; 
responsible for assessment of 417: 
70. 

Andocides, testimony to Athenian 
tribute: 61, 70. 

Antonius Diogenes, source of Lucian’s 
Vera Historia: 39. 

Aorist participle, subsequent action 
expressed by: xxxix; suggests 
prophetic future: xxxix; expressing 
purpose: xxxix. 

Apollodorus, fined for encroachment 
on theoric fund: 283; under obliga- 
tion to Demosthenes: 254. 

Apophoreta: xxxiii. 

Apuleius, interpretation of Meta- 
morphoses of: 238 ff.; habits and 
tendencies: 240; moralizes: 242, 
242!2; seriousness: 2533!: desultor 
litterarum: 242, 249, 252; no moral 
object in moral tone: 245; little 
concession to formal literature: 
246; no power of organizing mate- 
rial: 249; biographical matenial 
for, in Metamorphoses: 25(); 
studied symmetry in: 251; 
volkstitmlich: 253; Hermagoras of: 
psychological peculiarities: 258; 
interprets plebeian psychology: 259; 
manysidedness: 259; near to life of 
people: 260. 


Arabian Nights, date of: 387; Lucian’s 
debt. to this type of tale: 392, 

Argyrus, Isaac, source for Jacuna in 
Harmonics of Ptolemy: 94 f. 

Aristides, Milesiaca: 254. 

Aristoxenus, musical theory of: 72 f. 

Asia Minor, inscriptions from: 195 f. 

Ass, symbolism of: 247; changes in 
motivation of, in Apuleius: 247. 

Assessment, last. of the Athenian em- 
pire: 60 ff.; of 425: 61; of 421: 63; 
increased in 425: 64; of Alcibiades: 
65; made every four years: 65; in- 
creased after 421: 65; and im- 
perialism: 67; increased in 417-6: 
68; lists confused: 68. 

Assiepattle and the Stoor Worm: 42. 

Athenian Empire, last assessment of: 
60 ff. 

Attalus III, on Antioch inscription: 
233. 

Atthides, attitude to Demosthenes in: 
293. 

Attis, of Catullus, metre of: xxvii f. 

Augur, in Antioch: 225. 

Barlaam, work on music: 79. 

Bestiuries, great fish in: 44 and 447; 
of Ademar of Chavannes: 102. 

Boethius, influence of Ptolemy on: 75. 

Brant’s Vergil, ships of Columbus in: 
XXxi. 

Brendan, adventure with the great 
fish: 44. 

Birger, on the Greek Metamorphoses: 
238. 

Caesura, influence on emphasis: 116. 

Cartoon, political, of sixth century 
B.C.: xxii f. 

Caskets, three in stories of great fish: 
47. 

Cathari, creed or hymn of: 209. 

Catullus, influence on Culex: 265; 
use of ‘‘Ovidian’’ words: 268; use 
of ragus: 271 f.; Virgil’s debt to: 
272; excessive use of diminutive 

' endings: 272; meter of the Attis of: 
xxvii f. 

Chrysostom, correspondence of: xxvi. 
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Cicero, literary influence of, on 
Juvenal: 181 ff.; de Senectute and 


Juvenal’s tenth Satire: 185, 186 ff.; 
Philippic 2, influence in rhetorical 
schools: 185, 188; works of, used 
by Juvenal: 185; accord with 
Stoics in view of virtue: 193: de 
Oratore and Horace’s Ars Poetica: 

Ciris: Ovidian vocabulary of: 265. 

Civilité of Homer: 126. 

Columbus, ships of, in Brant’s Virgil: 
XXxxi. 

Comic romance: for the educated: 
245; ego-narrative in: 256 f.; de- 
rived from Milesian tale: 257; 
influence of other literary types on: 
257; unmorality of: 25741. 

Confusion in MSS., of G and C: 10: 
of T and C: 21; of S and F: 10; 
of B and P: 26; of E and 7: 15; 
of eo and ego: 20; due to eye- 
movement: 14*; commoner in in- 
terior of word: 128, 14, 27. 

Contamination of words in _ Italic 
dialects: 51 ff. 

Cooking on a monster's back: 35 f. 

Corcyra and the Peloponnesian war: 
xxx f. 

Cross, monogrammatic type: 199. 

Culer, and Ovidian vocabulary: 261, 
267'°, 269; authorship of: 261, 
261'!; argument from vocabulary: 
262; non-Virgilian element in: 264 
and n., 270; influence of Catullus 
and Lucretius on: 265; Ovidian 
influence on, doubtful: 269; prose 
words in: 271; compounds in re- 
in: 272; ascribed to Virgil by 
Drew: 273; evidence of prooemium: 
273; work of a novice: 274; 
prooemium later than poem: 274. 

Cybele, epithets: 229; as Meter 
Potamene: 229. 

Daniel, Pierre, saves MSS. from sack: 
97; MS. named from: 98. 

Degree of difference, accusative and 
ablative of: xxxvi. 

Demochares: nephew of Demos- 
thenes: 294; work on Demosthenes: 
294. 

Demosthenes, a new literary fragment 
on: 275 ff.; attitude to  theoric 
fund: 282 ff.; directed attempt of 
Apollodorus: 284; genuineness of 
fourth Philippic: 285; temporary 
rolle-face on theoric fund: 285; 
duplicity of: 284; aristocratic 
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spirit: 291 ff.; attitude of ancient 
historians to: 293f.; Demochares’ 
praise of: 294. 

Diminutives, excessive use of, by 
Catullus: 272; in Virgil: 272. 

Dinner favors: xxxiii. 

dona ferre, used of worship: xxi f. 

Donatus, Life of Vergil formerly 
ascribed to: 107; additions to Life 
of Vergil by: 115. 

Ecclesiastical literature as a field for 
research: xviii. 

Ego-narrative, in comic romance: 256; 
in Hermagores of Apuleius: 2573°. 

Emphatic position, one or two?: 116f.; 
before caesura: 116; before pause: 
118; at beginning of verse’: 117, 
118. 

Encratites in Laodicea: 197. 

Error, agreement in: 101. 

Eubulus, effect of his leaving office: 
286. 

**Eumeneian formula’’: 223. 

extare, use in Suetonius: 113%, 

Fairclough, Culez influenced by Ovid: 
262; his argument: 263; criticism 
of his method: 265. 

Fiction, ancient attitude to: 238, 238', 
245. 

Fish, the great, in ancient and me- 
dieval story: 32 ff.; havoc caused 
by death of: 35; ships sunk by: 
37 f.; ships swallowed by: 40, 44, 
47; habitat of: 32f., 40, 44%, 45; 
internal lacaration of: 41f., 43; 
internal burning of: 42; disgorges 
victim: 43; cut open to rescue 
Victim: 43; one attacked by an- 


other: 47. 

Flowers, use of Greek names for, in 
Virgil: 271. 

Frank, Grace, work on Phaedrus 
MSS.: 103. 


Frank, Tenney: on the Culex: 261. 

Gambling at Roman dinners: xxxiii. 

Gesta Romanorum: great fish in: 47. 

Glosses in MSS., object of: 28. 

Golden Age poets: statistics of: 157. 

Goodell on emphatic position in 
Greek: 116 f. 

Gradirus, etymology: 56. 

Greece depicted in medieval outline 
of history: xxix f. 

Gruppe identifies Lygdamus with 
Ovid: 149, 151. 

Gylon, exile of, for treason: 292. 

Hammer, S. criticized: 251, 251%, 
252. 
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Harmonics, of Ptolemy: 71 ff.; edi- 
tions of: 75: MSS. of: 76, 88, 90, 
91; lacuna in: 71 ff., 822°, 83. 

Hephaestion, and the meter of the 
Attis: xxviii; schemes of: xxxviii. 

Heracles, in belly of a sea monster: 
41, 42)3. 

Hermas, a new fragment of the 
Shepherd of: xxi. 


Hittite: medio-passive forms in: 
XXXVii. 
Holtschmidt, Culex written under 


Ovid’s influence: 262; criticism of 
his method: 265. 

Homer, fondness for postpositive in- 
finitive: 122; for patronymic: 125; 
for proper noun: 126; cinilité: 
126, 144; epic fulness: 129; use of 


- participle: 136; adequacy of his 
language: 144; its variety: 146; 
pity in the Iliad: xxii. 

Homeric hexameter, socalled em- 


phatic position of runover word in: 
116 ff.; clause tends to begin with 
verse: 117, 1177. 

Horace, Ars Poetica, and Cicero, de 
Oratore: xvii. 

Humanity of the Romans: xxiii f. 

Iguvium, connection with Jupiter: 56. 

Iliad, pity in: xxii. 

Illegible spots in MSS.: 18, 24, 25. 

imitor, Ovid's use of: 177. 

Immensity of creatures in tropics: 
32 f. 

Indic speech and religion in Western 
Asia: XXxiv. 

Infinitive, generally postpositive in 
Homer: 122. 

Initial position, some verse effects in: 
XXXVI. 

Inscriptions from Asia Minor: 195 ff.; 
illiteracies in: 198, 201; ligatures 
in: 201, 211; errors in: 202, 210; 
Latin titles in Greek form: 230; 
Kosename in: 232. 

Interpolation, in the MSS. of Pliny’s 
Letters; 6. 

Interval in music, acoustic theory of: 
71; logarithmic expression of: 727. 

Island, apparent, really a sea monster: 
34!, 35, 36, 37 f., 44, 45. 

Italic dialects, word contamination in: 
51 ff. 

Jasconius, the great fish: 45. 

Jonah, passive in monster's belly: 42; 
in the poem of *‘ Patience”’: 46. 

Juvenal, literary influence of Cicero 
on: 181ff.; writers” influential 
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upon: 186; Satire 10 compared 
with Cicero de Sen.: 186 ff.; really 
a rhetorical treatise: 188'*®; in ac- 
cord with Stoics and Cicero in his 
view of virtue: 193; method in 
using Cicero: 194. 

Keil, stress on nine-book MSS. of 
Pliny’s Lettera: 5. 

Keresfspa, adventure with a sea 
monster: 35. 

Kleemann, work on Lygdamus elegies: 
154. 

Kraken, description of: 457. 

Laodicean formula: 216. 

Laughter in Lucretius: xxviii f. 

Leases on papyri: xxi. 

Ligature of N and T: 11. 

Liudprand, and Lucian: 4975. 

Livy, vocatives in: xxxviil. 

Lucian, sea monsters in: 39 f.; source 
of Vera Historia: 39; influence on 
Gesta Romanorum?: 49; imitated in 
eastern empire: 4978; influence on 
Liudprand: 4978; sources of the 
"“Ovos: 238; Tozaris aims at romantic 
interest: 246; uses satire to make 
Vera Historia less trivial: 246; 
author of Greek Metamorphoses: 
248. 

Lucretius, date of his death: 109; 
influence on Culer: 265, 270; use 
of ‘“Ovidian’’ vocabulary: 268; 
laughter in: xxviiif.; reductio ad 
absurdum in: Xxviii. 

Lygdamus, is Ovid: 149; biography 
of: 149f.; date of: 153; corre- 
spondences with Ovid: 153 f. 

Lygdamus elegies, Ovidian authorship 
of: 149 ff.; art of: 152 f.; mas- 
terly treatment of caesura: 153; 
date of: 154; Kleeman’s work on: 
154; Némethy on: 155: imitations 
of Horace and Aeneid in: 1535 f.; 
language of analyzed: 157; words 
not found in later Ovid: 157 f.; rare 
words found in Ovid and: 159 f., 
161; phrases in Elegy 3 common 
only to Ovid and: 168. 

Maledictions, in MSS.: 97, 104. 

Manilius, the date of: xxi. 

Marchen, character of: 253; unmoral- 
ity of: 256; transformed by 
norella to burlesque: 256. 

Martial’s Epigrams, and dinner gifts: 
XXXlil. 

Massapic dialect, phonology of: xxxiv. 

Medieval psychology largely ple- 
beian: 259. 
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Metamorphoses of Apuleius, interpre- 
tation of: 238 ff.; for what purpose 
written: 238, 242, 243'5; sources of: 
238; literary character: 240; un- 
moral character of hero: 241'°; book 
XI glorifies the mysteries: 243; 
reason for book XI: 244; substi- 
tuted for original ending: 244'*; an 
-aretology: 244). 

Metamorphoses, Greek, source for 
Apuleius and Lucian: 238; scope 
of: 239; written by Lucian: 248. 

Milesian tale, characteristics of: 
254 f.; not essentially erotic: 255; 
broad scope of: 256; a stylistic 
term: 256. 

Milton, great fish lore in: 46. 

Minuscule ancestor of MV MSS. of 
Pliny’s Letters: 8?, 10%, 19. 

Montanist formula: 220. 

Music, Greek schools of: 72. 

Musical scales, Greek: 81, 84. 

Némethy, on Lygdamus elegies: 155. 

Nicias, failure of: 66, 67. 

Nicephoras, Gregoras, work on Ptol- 


emy's Harmonics: 78f.; contest 
with Barlaam: 79. 
Novella, character of: 253, 2533; 


Ionian: 255; realistic: 256; trans- 
formed Marchen to burlesque: 256. 

Olaus Magnus, stories of great fish: 
45. 

“Ovos, abridgment of Greek Meta- 
morphoses: 238; gay and unmoral: 
244'5- a worked-over Mdédrchen: 
2574), 

opimus, frequent confusion with op- 
timus in MSS.: 9. 

Osean, hapiest: 51; haf-, 512; Aipid: 
512; acum: 52; Herukinai: 54. 

Oscan-Umbrian, acno-: 53. 

Otto, influence on later editors of 
Pliny’s Letters: 5. 

Otto of Freising, depiction of ancient 
Greece in: xxix f. 

Outside leaf of MSS. has more mis- 
readings: 19. 

Ovid, author of Lygdamus elegies: 


149 ff.; parental opposition § to 
publishing poetry: 152; an imi- 
tator of: 152; correspondences 
with Lygdamus: 153; aesthetic 


tests applied to: 156; equals all 
other Golden Age poets in bulk: 
157; word coinages of: 158; rare 
words in Ovid and Lygdamus: 159, 
161: words rare except in one other 
poet and: 162; specifically Ovidian 
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word in exclusively Ovidian phrase: 
163; fond of word play in zeugma: 
178; attempt to unify Metamor- 
phoses: 258; his vocabulary and 
the Culex question: 261; author of 
Culex: 262; non-Virgilian words in: 
264. 

Papyrus, Michigan 10, description of: 
275 ff.; official stamps on: xviii f.; 
interpretation of a letter on: xix f.; 
five leases on: xxi. 

Participle, as runover word: 135; in- 
fluence in securing variety and com- 
pactness: 135; increasing use as 
hypotaxis develops: 135; statistics 
of use in typical authors: 135; pre- 
positive use: 136; use in Homer: 
136; as link: 138; subsequent 
action expressed by aorist: xxxix. 

Passive, nature of the Latin, in the 
light of recent discoveries: xxxvi f.; 
essentially a middle in Latin: 
XXXVii. 

** Patience,’ great fish in: 46. 

Patria potestas, in Rome and Phrygia: 
217 f. 

Patronymic, Homer’s fondness for: 
125. 

Paul and Peter in Anatolian nomen- 
clature: 199. 

Paving, paid for by wealthy citizen: 
235 f. 

Peloponnesian war, Corcyra in: xxx f. 

Pergamene influence at Antioch: 233. 

Perotti, Nicolaus: Sylloge of Phaed- 
rus: 98. 

Peter and Paul in Anatolian nomen- 
clature: 199. 

Petronius, why he inserted poetry and 
criticism: 246f.; kinship with 
Apuleius: 246; value of digressions: 
247. 

Phaedrus, Vatican fragment of: 96 ff.; 
MSS. of: 96. 

Philippic, genuineness of fourth: 285. 

Philo saves Alexander’s life from a 
great fish: 34. 

Phrygian, formula: 218; influence at 
Antioch: 222. 

Pisidian love of vowels: 222. 

Pity in the Jiad: xxii. 

Pliny the Younger, defense of nine- 
book tradition of the Letters: 5; 
humanity of Romans proved by: 
xxiii f. 

Plutarch, testimony 
tribute: 60, 64, 70. 


to Athenian 
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Pontoppidan of Bergen, story of great. 
fish: 457. 

Preposition, dissyllabic at end of trim- 
eter: 139. 

xperoy in life and literature: xvii. 

Present tense, used in citing authority: 
110. : 


Probouleuma, expression for intro- 
ducing: 287. 

Prosody, classical, the riddle of: 
XXXVil. 


Ptolemy (Claudius), Harmonics of: 
71 ff.; relation to views of Pythag- 
oreans and Aristoxenus: 73; im- 
portance for study of Greek music: 
74; influence on Boethius: 75; 
style: 93. 

Pythagorean theory of music: 72 f. 

Rand, E. K., on Phaedrus MSS.: 
103; on the Culex question: 2635. 

Radford, thinks Culex by Ovid: 262. 

re- compounds in Culex and Virgil: 
272. 

Reginenses MSS.: 97, 977; Carey's 
Catalogue of: 103; ‘'333"': 103. 

Reitzenstein, influenced by obsession 
for wondertales, etc.: 239°; finds 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses an aretol- 
ogy: 2444: thinks Apuleius did 
not change the ending: 245'6, 

Res Gestae Divi Augusti, proposed 
emendation of: xxxii. 

Rhetoric, Roman, as training for the 
bar: XXiii. 

Rhthym, not meter the basis of 
poetry: Xxxvii. 

Rockwell, J. C., on public benefac- 
tions: 236. 

Romans, humanity of: xxiii. 

Runover word, emphatic position of, in 
Homeric hexameter: 116 ff., 119; 
2250 in Homer: 1193; finite verb as: 
119 ff., 142; implied by a previous 
word: 122; noun as: 122, 142; prop- 
er noun as: 123; patronymic as: 
125; dpawy as: 128; adjective as: 
131, 182, 143; participles as: 135, 
142; adverb as: 138, 143; prepo- 
sitional phrase as: 140, 143; pro- 
noun as: 140 ff., 143; unimportance 
of: 143; due to Homeric civilrté: 
144; to secure continuity: 145; 
variety: 146. 

Rustie capitals in Pliny MSS.: 26. 

satira, Satyricon unconnected with: 
246'8; makes Vera Historia less 
trivial: 246, 248. 

Satyricon not connected with sattra: 
246'8, 
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Scribe, habits of: 16, 19f., 23; in- 
evitable errors of: 16. . 
Secretaries of Athenian Boule in the 

fifth century: xxxi f. 

Sindbad, and the great fish: 37; and 
Lucian's Vera Historia: 39 f. 

spatium vitae extremum, interpretation 
of: 181 f., 1837. 

Stamps, official, on papyrus docu- 
ments: xviii f. 

Steele on the Culer question: 263°. 

Stoor Worm swallows Assiepattle: 
42. 

Suetonius, author of Life of Vergil: 
107; fondness for compound words: 
111; quotation of contemporaries: 
113. 

Symmachus, MSS. of the Florilegium 
of the Letters: xxv f. 

Synonyms, interchange of, in MSS. of 
Pliny’s Letters: 6f., 24, 28, 29. 

Swallowing motif in great fish tales: 
40, 41, 44. 

Terence, a study of the prologues of: 
xxvi f. 

Tetrachord, basis of Greek music: 80. 

Theoric fund, management of: 282 f.; 
Apollodorus fined for encroachment 
on: 283; death penalty for at- 
tempted interference with: 283; 
made stratiotic: 281, 286f.; the 
diversion only temporarv: 286. 

Thief’s prayer in Asia Minor in- 
scriptions: 205. 

Tocharian, medio-passive forms in: 
XXXVI. 

toga virilis, Suetonius’ 

assuming: 108. 

Tolerance in Lycaonian Christian 
society: 201. 

Tortoise looks like an island: 36, 38. 

Tribute, changes in Athenian: 60; 
increased by demagogues: 60. 

Triskeles, badge of Alemeonidae: xxiii. 

Tunnies, monster: 33. 

Typesetter, modern counterpart of 
scribe: 17. 

Umbrian, habe, ete.: 52; holtu: 54; 
habina-: 54; -nky-perfect: 55; -l-per- 
fect: 55; arputrati: 55; Irouino: 56; 
Grabovio: 56: Prestati-: 57; Tesen- 
ako-: 58; subotu: 58. 

Verse effects in the initial position: 
XXXVI. 

Virgil, Life of, non-Suetcnian passages 
in: 107 ff.; words peculiar to 
Eclogues: 266: to Georgics: 266; to 
Aeneid: 266; Ovidian vocabulary of 
Eclogues, Georgies, Aenetd: 267; 
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debt to Catullus: 272; use of | Vocatives in Livy: xxxviii. 
Greek names of flowers: 271; useof | Wallis, John, edition of Ptolemy: 75; 
diminutives: 272; wrote Culex at his MSS.: 751. 


16: 274; Aeneid: II, 49. Whales, etc., how they are fright- 
Virgilian Appendix, authorship of: ened: 32, 37; in medieval bestia- 
261, 264. ries: 44; in Gesta Romanorum: 48. 


Virgilius Maro Grammaticus, a new | Wood, sea monsters scared by beating: 
MS. of: xxiv f. 37 f. 
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